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PEONTIES 


We ap Betioeey W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. Divisioas Only 











BROWN DAHLIAS ARE GROWN THE petenr OVER , 1 
R. O. Fletch bes! ed. 7% anes 
ee 2 AT THE KALAMAZOO SHOW 
Maud Adams, white tinted pink____..-.............. 50 A ees 
an The First Class Certificate 
Yellow King, best SIR sore 2 Of The American Gladiolus Society was awarded to 


Paentend De Lyon, best purple 
otal $6.10. Special for March, one of each of above $5. 00. 
Also 12 choice Peony-flowered Dahlias, all named, for $2.00. My selection. 
Send for 
W.F. BROWN  =- 


46 Palmer St. - Norwich, Conn, 








UNEXCELLED 
—FOR— 
Flowers - Lawns - Crops 


POTASH-MARL 


NATURE'S PLANT FOOD 
ODORLESS NON-BURNING 


PRICE in 100 Ib. Bags, F.O.B. your Station 
100 Ibs. $ 2.50 1000 Ibs. $22.50 
500 “ 11.25 1 Ton 40.00 


—— SOLE PRODUCERS -—— 


POTASH-MARL INC. 
15 East 40th Street - - New York, N. Y- 








ILLUMINATOR 


This is the highest honor in the bestowal of the Society. 

MADISON COOPER says: “* You have, in my estimation, about the best 
red, in ILLUMI INATOR. I want that red in my garden for my own 
satisfaction.” 

Dr. FRANK E. BENNETT says: “‘Any Gladiolus that has the remark- 
able aay, quality, and with it the s bey color and formation of 
ILLUMINATOR, is certainly worthy of the highest place in the Gladio- 


lus ete 

Reasteeee & HARTUNG say: “ILLUMINATOR is a wonderfully 
strong, healthy grower, with the best keeping quality of 65 varieties we 
tried out last year.”4 


Stock)]very limited; a few large Bulbs, One Dollar each 





A peer of the royal ILLUMINATOR is the queenly 


ELIZABETH TABOR 
One of the loveliest Gladioti ever grown ! 

Remarkably large flowers, white; suffused rose, with crimson blotch 
tipped soft yellow. Very tall and strong and blooms earlier than Halley ! 
Exceptionally attractive. Will be the leading first early. 

Mrs. A. H. AusTIN says: “ELIZABETH TABOR is certainly a grand 
variety and one of the very earliest to bloom. Spikes straight, graceful, 
= many large, beautiful blooms, and with its side spikes a long time 
in bloom. 

F. C. HORNBERGER says: “ Bloomed for me in 58 days!" 

R. H. KNox says: “Blooms measured six inches hn 4 

Dr. A. C. BEAL, Director Cornell University Trial Grounds, says: “ It 
is certainly a very fine thing and worthy the Society’s highest award.” 

Stock ite i Dares bulbs One Dollar each, 
lars per dozen 


Cc. R. HINKLE, ee, Shore Drive ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


Calcium, N. Y. 
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The Burns 
New Hybrid 
Delphinium 


First time offered for sale 


$1.00 per pkt. 


The latest creation in Del- 
phiniums. The flowers are 
nearly all double with a 
beautiful combination of 
_ blue shades and laven- 

er. 


Dahlias 


California Novelties 


Don’t fail to plant The 
Oriole, the wonder dah- 
lia for 1922. $5 each. 


Write for Catalogue. 


F. C. BURNS 


714 Fourth St. 


San Rafael - Cal. 
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PeaeweueueeeeeeeceCeCeCeCeCeereeeerwereeeeee-errrr-errrrr-rr-r-e-rwr~~ 


Pudor' s Puget-Sound Irises Excel! 


I grow all of the best old and nearly all 
the new and rare varieties: German, 
Japanese, English, Spanish, Si- 
berian and Dutch Irises. 


Send for my”free pamphlet, listing over 250 
varieties, with a complete color classification; 
also containing a list of all the best Peren- 
nials and Seeds and .Gladioli. 








Pudor’s Glory of Puget- 
Sound Strain of Double 
flowering Delphiniums 


are most wonderful and marvelous. Get ac- 
quainted with them. 


Just Write Your Name On A Postal. 
O. M. PUDOR, Iris and Delphinium Breeder, 











Puyallup, Wash., Stewart Ave., N. W. 











MANY NEW THINGS 


in fine seeds, Aster, Hollyhock, Pink, Primula, Pansy, 
Snapdragon, Stock, Viola, Zinnia, and a fine list of staples. 

GLADIOLI, the product of forty-five acres, fullline of older 
and new varieties, prime 1% in., clean and true. 

Our field grown Perenniais and Ornamentals are wintered 
outside and dug to your order, fine size and even selection. 

We are the only concern in America planting Perennial 
plants especially for seeds. Our long list of these is separate, 
and sent only on request. Many scarce items. 

It is hard to equal the quality of our offerings, and im- 
possible to equal the prices and service. 


Free Catalogues now ready. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, 


Painesville, - - - - - Ohio 
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Do You Want © ° Swing, Plating 


Last fall I stored a number of standard varieties of Peonies 
in moss with the intention of carrying them through the 
winter and trying out early spring planting this year. After 
dividing I have.a surplus of these roots so I am listing them 
at prices which will warrant a trial planting in your garden. 
Also have a special. surplus Iris offer for spring planting. 


May I send you the List ? 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
S. Washington St. - Van Wert, Ohio. 














While March Winds Blow 


Gladiolus Collection] Mind your Fires. | special Giad. Collec- 
postpaid, $1.00 See ae Sateen tion, postpaid, $2.00. 
your Seeds 

our Shrubs 
And your Bulbs. 


Read the Advs. 
Save a Dollar 
A When you can. 
- Watch the Price 
1 Arizona of — Going 
1 Mrs. Moulton 
AND 


Send for your Copy of our New Catalogue. 
CHAS. B. RAFFAUF . Gladiolus Specialist 
Independence, Iowa 








1 Maidens Blush 
1 Loveliness 

1 Mrs. Norton 
1 Violet Glory 


1 E. J. Shaylor 
1 Eugene Lefebure 
1 Flora 























Farr’s Hybrid 
Delphiniums 


Wyomissing Hybrids. 


Semi-double and 


single. Extra-large flowers in many beau- 
tiful shades. 35 cts. each. $2.50 for 10. 
Belladonna New type; long 


spikes of large, sky-blue flowers, with an 
occasional plant of a dark blue. 
Chinensis. A distinct species; brilliant; deep biue 
flowers in great profusion all summer. 
Chinensis Alba. Same as Chinensis, but with pure 
white flowers. 
Formosum. The old-fashioned dark blue Larkspur. 
Free bloomer and one. of the most reliable. of ail. 
Most effective when arranged in groups of a dozen 
or more plants. 


MY “FLOWER GROWER” OFFER OF THE FIVE VARIETIES 


3 plants each (15 plants) -_-_______-___-__- $ 3.50 
6 plants each (30 plants) ---------------- $ 6.00 
12 plants each (60 plants) _----_---_--__-- $10.00 


To secure these special prices be sure to mention Flower Grower 


BETTER PLANTS---By Farr 

A new book giving a complete list of Peonies, Irises, Phlox, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, new and rare Lilacs, 
deciduous and evergreen Shrubs. 

Good for everybody—quite worthwhile for anybody 

Regular customers have received a copy, but other inter- 
ested garden-lovers may have one by sending me their name 
and address. 


BERTRAN D H. FARR 


Wyomissing Ni Company 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 

















fae Frower Grower 


To Assure You Success 
in your Rose Gardening 


HE American Rose Society was 
formed to help you to grow better 
roses in your garden, by syndicating the 
inspiration and experiences of thousands 


of rose lovers like yourself. 


“To have roses in your garden, you 
must first have them in your heart.” 
Likewise to enjoy the utmost success, 
you must enjoy the fullest knowledge of 
rose culture and rose varieties. If you 
love roses, if you have a garden, you 
will enjoy the fellowship and enthusiasm 


of membership. 


The American Rose Society 
Invites You to Membership 





Edited by J. Horace McFar- 


Membership in this Society makes avail- jand, but written by the So- 
able to youu THE ROSE ANNUAL, a ciety’s wide-spread member- 
cloth-bound book of two hundred pages, ship, and refiecting rose ex- 
beautifully illustrated, which is a com- Periences all over America, 


pilation of the latest knowledge on rose 
gardening written for amateurs. Unlike 
most garden books written from the ex- pound 


this book is issued in March 
each year to members only. 
It is a well-illustrated cloth- 
“Yeer-book of the 


periences of a single individual, this Rose” of 200 pages, and in- 


book represents the practical experiences 
of our membership of almost three thou- 
sand, edited by J. Horace McFarland. 


cludes the most complete and 
up-to-date rose knowledge for 
the amateur issued anywhere. 
Free to members. 


You Can Consult Rose Experts Without Charge 


One of the privileges of membership is that of writing a rose 
expert in your section of the country for advice on any problem 
connected with rose gardening. This committee of rose experts 
requires no more than the knowledge that you are a member of 
the American Rose Society, to give you their best assistance. 


Other Privileges of 
Membership 


You will receive all the pub- 
lications cf the Society issued 
during the year; — the Rose 
Annual published in March; 
= are invited to send your 

experiences and inspira- 
rena for publication in the 
yearbook; you will receive a 
membership card entitling you 
to admission to any exhibitions 
held by the Society, and par- 
ticipation in pilgrimages to not- 
able gardens of rose lovers 


and to vote at the annua! 
meeting. 


Membership— 


Three Dollars a Year 
Send Yours Now! 


Your membership will save 
you time, money and labor. It 
will help you make your gar- 
den more successful. You will 
get greater joy out of growing 
roses, through the fellowship of 
rose fanciers in this American 
Rose Society, now almost a 


Address your remittance of three dollars by letter or on 
the attached coupon, mentioning this publication, and all 
the privileges will be yours. The 1923 Rose Annual will 
be issued in March and your copy mailed you. 


The American Rose Society 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


603 Finance Building 


INCORPORATED 1922 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY, 
603 Finance Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose $3 for 1923 Membershi 
. Please mail me Mem suhip Card and, 
, ; all bulletins of the Society, and the 1923 
Rose Annual. 


in the American 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc., Kentfield, (* California 





We offer the following bulbs at smaller sizes than we listed 
in our 1923 Catalog. ‘These are the finest and the 
most promising varieties in existence: 


No. 339. “HENRY FORD” ’ No. 331. “MR. W. H. PHIPPS” 
Purple, color exactly like Anna Eberius, but much Flesh pink overlaid with light rose-salmon, lighter 
cleaner. Flowers 6 inches in diameter, in center; lip of lower petal faintly striped and 
5 feet tall. It is a tremendous propagator, with ruby; flowers 7 to 8 inches in diam- 
even smallest bulblet will bring a flower spike eter, spikes 6 feet high. A masterpiece in Gladioli ; 
three to four —_ tall in five — after ——s the greatest of our productions. 
This variety far surpasses our famous na 
--Eberius of which we had orders last year for nearly a ee 
a million bulbs. 
Large bulb, $200; 3 size bulb, $100;3 size bulb) No. 305. “J. A. CARBONE” 
$50.00 ;. bulblet, $25. Orange salmon. Yellow center. Very large flowers. 
No. 338. “GERALDINE FARRAR” pe bee | well-built spikes. One of our very finest 
deep ue, with small dark spot in lower he y visitor to our place this past summer, declared 
feet tall. "Unik ‘all the bl diameter, spikes 5 to 6 this the finest Gladiolus they had ever seen, and we 
a rs 4 mt blue a. the ae predict a great future for this variety. 
four side spikes on main spike and brings two extra i “small bulb $25.00; 4 size, $12.50; 
oe eS out of the same eye, bulblet $5.00 
which is extremely new any varieties ever 7 « ; 
: ; ; o. 293. ““POLA NEGRI’ 
en eee oe AOR ee Apricot with yellow lip. Flowers 4 to 5 inches in 
Large bulb, $100.00: 3 size bulb, $50.00; 3 size bulb color combinations seen. “The flowers. on pikes 
— ; bulblet, $10.00. sometimes ~— er. It is one of es heaviest 
‘ ” propagators. We especially recommend this variety, 
No. 336. mt So ae _ Sa white striped and as all who have seen it have placed orders for it. 
penciled markings on lower petals. The most fiery Large bulb $2.00; small bulb $1.00. 
red imaginable. Flowers 6 to 7 inches in diameter. aa m 
A great many flowers open at one time. Excep- No. 286. “RUTH TAYLOR 
tionally well placed on stems. The most perfect Snow white without any markings; flowers 6 to 7 
red we have ever seen. ae r ones Bate rary antes 6 ey tall. We 
ieve that is rst real white of large size 
| NSS MEAS, Seen eNO; Large bulb $25.00; small bulb $15.00; bulblet $4.00 
“The judges th St. Thomas laditun Sos tisom on No. 318. “‘ KATHARINE F. HESS” 


exhibition this year was Dr. F. E. Bennett, raised by 
Diener, of Kentfield, Calif. It was named in honor 
of the St. Thomas President of the American Gladi- 
olus Society last year.” 


Salmon-orange, lighter shade toward center ; 

lip; flowers 6 inches in diameter, spikes 5 feet high. 
Fine grower. A beautiful variety with a great future. 
Each $1.00; Dozen, $10.00. 





— == NOTICE 


Our varieties of No. 10, Anna Eberius, No. 83, Mrs. Willard Richardson, and No. 165, Dr. 
Frederick J. V. Skiff, are entirely sold out for this season. All other varieties listed in 
our catalog can be had in half size bulbs at half catalog price. 





Notice to Our Friends and Customers: 


Quite frequently this season many of our customers and friends have written and told us that 
they have been able to buy some of our high priced varieties at a very low price in the East. 





One of our customers, who wished to find out about this, wrote to the 


ur highs 


sty: 


stock, never 
Lucky for me, too.” 


priced varieties so cheap, and asked him how he was able to do this. 
O! I have quite a stock of that now and have cleaned up quite a bit on it. Got that 
variety some years ago in one of Diener’s mixtures. Looked good So 

g that Diener would put it out later under a name and at a high price, too. 


arty who was selling 
This was his re- 


to me. I worked up a 


We wish to state that we have sent out through our mixtures at least one million different 


kinds of Gladioli. 


But none of our named varieties have had any chance to get in this mixture. 


So any one may draw his own conclusions as to what the party in the East is selling. Certainly 


these varieties will not be true to our named werletios. 
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“The Most Beautiful American Evergreen ” 
CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


Tsuga caroliniana, the Carolina Hemlock, as it grows inthe Arboretum is generally 
considered the most graceful and beautiful cone-bearing tree in the collection. 
Prof. C. S. Sargent in Arnold Arboretum Bulletin, Oct. 31, 1922. 


Unique in habit with dark, dense, tufted foliage on sweeping pendulous branches. 
Prices, Specimen Trees, balled and burlaped. 















































. Each Io oo Each t10 100 
9-12 in. .---$1.00 $9.00 $ 80.00 2-3 ft. .... 350 30.00 270.00 
12-18 in. -. 150 1400 132.00 3-4 ft. .... 600 50.00 450.00 
18-24 in. -... 2.25 20.00 180.00 5% discount for cash with order. 
Unrivalled as a hedge plant. Larger sizes priced on request. 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, - - Salem, Massachusetts. 
s Catalog of Hardy American Plants on Request. 
M Pickf Will Exchange Choice Glads sduced Prices on Planting Stock 
: ar y Cc ord For or New Peonies and Irises — fue of Hall and Indepen- 
EUROPA Grand White Rj Kunderd ae Glory Maine, Matthew Craw: ‘dence, ner 1000: No, $8 an a 
LILYWHITE Gladioli ag igen, White Glor ee ee a, Mona Lisa, pure stock. Retail 1 par enact. Npoetatety 
; Write for special prices ~ ox. yous Mystic eer. e, Eyelye, Rirtand, ome snamneniin ta GARDENS 
JOHN C. BERG * Paulding, Ohio Be ee GHAS. F. WASSENBERG 125 Concord St, - Portland, Maine 
~ an e 10 
1 2 3 
White Wonder___..___. Each $ .85 J —Flowers That Everyone Loves— 
Pink Wonder.......... Each °° 3° 3 WE ARE MAKING 
; Carmen Syivia, Each $.25; 190 20.00 16.00 . 
piri sare cymes 150 1.00 A Special Offer 
Cryetal Measure_..____] Bae ‘S — 0 For February and March 
; yenmnnn 
: Pegs 6 an ee Send for our price list. It will tell you. 
, with order. Send list of wants. HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS e 
F. A. SHOWERMAN Pataskala - - Ohio Prepaid. List of Fruits and Flowers, Free. 
1702 Dexter Ave. . Ann Arbor, Michigan SWEDBERG NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minn- 

















|| EER Wes Yor War Tr Gladioli 


Wholesale Price List For 1923 
Insure Your Plants EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington - Wisconsin 


1 2 3.4 5 6 
Fair Columbian __-_$35 - “" $20 $15.00 $12.00 
30.00 25 20.00 15. 








You would not think of not insuring your buildings against 
fire, in spite of the fact that you have to pay premiums every 











q Evelyn Kirtland_- 00 
= George Paul__.... 25 
Goliath .......... 25 20 10.00 
- Then why not insure your plants when you can do so by the ae. Se tes t, ph s 4 A 
2 payment of one small bill for a Skinner Irrigation System, ae oom = 25.00 ne 
i ill yi i Fennell___-_- 40 30 20.00 15 12.00 10.00 
which will yield you eet every year in the shape of Mary Glory iv = vp sualean 
igger’ better crops Pri : : 
~ : Pride of Goshen.. 30 25 20.00 8.00 
Purple Glory ..100 65 50 42.00 35 30.00 25,00 
If you are not familiar with the Skinner Irrigation System WPRIMULINUS. 10.00 
i i it wi Bil * cudeannu 100 20 16.00 10.00 
let us send you full information about what it will do for = to ey 4 wes 2 
you. ROR domenss 0010 9 8.00 7 6.00 65.50 
it Topaz ----.--- 1000 35 25.00 
, Salmon Beauty 100 7 6 5.50 65 450 4.00 
BULBLETS 
J 1,000 10,000 
|| Ti Shi | “ t. Co Evelyn Kirtland -...------------ $1.50 $12.00 
tt he inner rrigation e = y pees RY 
« Purple Glory (large per 100)... 10.00 90.00 
. Purple Glory (medium per 100) 8.50 15.00 
| 205 Water St. pg fone enim 
it lo ek 8.00 : 
. SMT Git, think 33h nc anonnsersnen 15 6.75 
F Evelyn Kirtland, Mary Fennell, and Topaz quoted 
i by the peck or bushel on application. 
| are quoted F. O. B., Burlington, and subject 
—_ ay 
Cash with order unless by special arrangement. 
























The beautiful new 2 cade, pee NT MORN, was awarded the first 
prize for New Variety and bey papers ax hc greenies 


ff 4-4-7 
We have a limited amount of tc al ths dw ates: 
RADIANT MORN, 1 1-2 inch 


up. ber ; -$20.00 
RADIANT MORN, 1 1-4 tol 1 Pinch eri Niall cign tin denegrainsacicitach tail 16.00 
RADIANT MORN, I to 1 1-4 inch, per 100. 





free with each order of 1000 bulblets. 
Below is a list of some bulbs we have priced for cash, or C. 0. D. 
shipment F. 0. B., Nora Springs, lowa. 
Size in. Per 100 Size in. Per 100 

150 Sheila....... 1% $20.00 200 Diener’s No. 

500 Fiora......-- 1% 8.00 | VSS 1% 4.00 
600 Flora........ 1% 6.00 200 Diener’s No. 

500 Flora........ 1 4.00 Cee 1 3.50 

50 Gold......... % 50.00 100 A. C. Baker. 1% 4.00 
300 Carmen Sylva 1% 20.00 100 A. C. Baker. 1% 3.00 
300 Carmen Sylva 1% 16.00 500 Helen Todd.. 1% 7.00 
100 Carmen Sylva 12.00 Helen Todd... 1% 6.00 
500 Goliath ...... 4.00 200 Helen Todd... 1 5.00 
500 Goliath -..... 1% 3.50 200 Queen of . 

ae Scan 2.75 Whites .... 1% 5.00 

500 Dawn(Tracy) 1% 4.00 Bertrex...... 1% 4.50 

500 Dawn(Tracy) 1% 3.00 500 Bertrex...... 1% 4.00 

500 Dawn(Tracy) 1 2.50 5.0 Bertrex...... 1 3.60 
100 Louise ....... 1 15.00 200 Helen Frank- 

St 1 10.00 Ei aastncee 1 6.00 

100 Norma 200 Helen Frank- 

De Childs.. 1 4.00 MB Ssdcdnns 1% 4.50 

100 Myrtle ...... 5.00 200 Helen Frank- 

100 Myrtle -...-. % 4.00 BB ctocenes 3.50 

50 Red White 100 Baron Hulot. 1% 5.00 

and Gold._..1% 10.00 100 Baron Hulot. 1 4.00 

50 Red White 500 Evelyn Kirt- 

and Gold.. 1% 8.00 aed: .....-. 1% 6.00 

50 Orange Glory 1% 8.00 500 Evelyn - 

50 Orange Glory 1% 6.00 ME) cacuay % 4.50 
100 White Glory.. 1 8.00 500 Mary Fennell 1% 4.00 
100 White Glory... 1% 6.00 Mary Fennell 1 3.00 

William 100 Herada -..... 1% 4.00 
parte 1% 10.00 Rosella ...... 1% 4.00 
300 Mrs. William 100 Rosella ...... 1% 3.00 
| es 1% 8.00 200 Jumbo.-...... 1% 4.00 
300 Mrs. William 200 Jumbo-....... 1% 3.00 
Kent -.... 1 6.00 300 Diener’s Hy- 
100 Thos. T. Kent 10.00 brids...... 1% 5.00 
100 Thos. T. Kent 1% 8.00 200 Giant White. 1% 4.00 
100 Thos. T. Kent 1 6.00 
200 Diener’s No. 
Es 1% 5.00 
Size in. Per 1000 Size in. Per 1000 
500 Pendleton ... % 9.00 2,000 America_.-_.. 5.00 
2,000 Chicago ite %& 5.00 PENee .2.-<-< 9.00 
500 Niagara .... % 9.00 200 Pendleton _.. % 12.00 
1,000 Empress India % 7.00 5,000 Mixed _...... % 5.00 
1,000 Peace ....... ty 6.00 1,000 Chicago White 8.00 
2,000 Yellow Ham- % ape 1,000 Panama .... % 9.00 
mer-_..---- . 500 Schwaben _.. 12.00 
1,000 Blackhawk .. % 5.00 1,000 Halley _..__. | 71.50 
1,000 Panama -... ly 6.00 2,000 America 1 1.50 
2, Schwaben ... % 7.00 , <erea - 
1 Halley 4 % 5.00 500 Peace ....... 1 12.00 
6, America ___. % 4.00 50 Halley -..... 1 10.00 
5  yuabanr % 3.50 200 Pendleton ... 1 18.00 
2, Prim. Hybrids % 4.00 2,000 Mixed _...... 1 7.00 
2, Prim. Hybrids %~- 5.50 2,000 Prim. Hybrids 1 7.50 


Planting Stock Below Under One-half Inch 


ss 38855 
4 


$e p08 


ensaarnat 


33333333 


15.00 








bet bt Bot 
Ss 


00 
3.00 5,000 
5,000 Gretchen Zang -.... 


Prices quoted on other varieties if you make out your 
list for pricing. 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 


i 
: 


S55 
po 9020S psp ps pa po 
S333SS338S 


C. J. Siemer, Prop., Nora Springs, Ia. 
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SPECIAL GLADIOLUS OFFER! 


I will ship prepaid the following collection of 
22 choice Gladiolus bulbs on receipt of $2.00. 


CATALOG PRICE EACH 








: wine red —— ~ Sagem scitvaihhabeceae 
1 salmon yellow A esi 

1 Gold Pheasant—Pure yellow... 

: orange .. 

1 ink. 

1 \-is like throat 

1 ru 

12 Fancy Mixed—A finemixture............. ...... 
CATALOGUE IN COLORS FREE Sale price $2.00 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN 


Dorothy McKibbin 1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 











Choice Gladioli at a Very Low Price 


My term of office as Director of Commerce of oe having expired, I am 
moving to Cleveland to practice my profession and will not have the ground 
for a large amount of flowers. I am therefore offering my stock of Gladioli 

at the following prices : 
Per 100 











3.00 

Any other well-known variety, other than those above named, at one-half 

the list price. Write me shout any varieties in which you are interested. 
cf. will try to supply you. 


W. H. PHIPPS 
210 National City Building - 


REIS sinh ncctbhdintiatnid cetitdnitdcoandes 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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—_==}=_ JOIN THE = 
American Gladiolus Society 
Special Offer for New Members 


To induce lovers of the Gladiolus to become members of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society, we make the following Special Offer : 


For $2 We Offer You 


One year’s membership in the A. G. S., one year’s subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, one copy Brown’s Nomenclature, also choice 
Selection “Glad” Bulbs. All for Two Dollars! 


3@> If you are now a subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER 
and wish to take advantage of this special offer, you can have an 
a copy sent to another address. Present t Subscriptions can- 
ot be extended on this offer. 











If you do not care for extra copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 


Send $1.00 For Membership Only 


This entitles you to a copy of Brown’s Nomenclature and 
Free Bulbs. 


All SUBSCRIPTIONS begin January 1st 
Make all checks and money orders payable to 
David Tyndall, Sec’y 


Brockton, Mass. 
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Asclepias Tuberosa 


Or Orange Milkweed, is a native Perennial that is well worth growing 
well drained ground 


in any garden. An established plant on will pro- 
pind heads of brilliant burnt orange flowers in July and August. 
de 25c. per doz., 


Price for one year old roots, delivered, each, 
$15.00 per 100, for immediate or later shipment. 
Send for my catalog, “‘ Hardy Plants for Home Gardens,” sent free. 
w. A. TOOLE 

Garry-nee-Dule - - 








LOWER GROWER subscribers meela we wy ag promptly of 











mu ties tne February issue of THE Flowse nowss. page © 1, for 
are being received to that extent that I may be. 
withdraw this offer. You should also have my 1923 Price List, = for 
ie ing. 
ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms 
Berlin, N. Y. 
DAHLIAS GLADIOLI 
Leck of f tii to sacrifice crown standard varieties of 
Se 


250 VARIB-TEES OF DAHLIAS 
f hetiepe | I have the finest collection of Pompons to be found anywhere. 70 choice 
This is the kind that ; manpee es shan ot. Order now and get fine 
tubers th that are sure to grow. hing shipped that does not qhow one er more 
wTe, 7 BRIGGS “The Glad Man” 
1531 Hopkins St.. Berkeley, California 
(California long season bulbs are the best.) 


CALIFORNIA HYBRIDIZED DAHLIA SEED 


This seed is raised from California’s finest and largest prize winnin: 
varieties, aaa ¢ are the finest in the World. Pt ye all 
colors. Our long, soniens Gene summers around San 








highest quality. 

The seed we have sent out in previous years have produced man: 
superior varieties. The seedlings will commence to Sewer too months 
nleomee = SS ye 

Price per 50 seeds, Private stock, $1.50 


E.A.ASMUS- - 





1000 Rose Ash Bulblets $10.00 
5000 Rose Ash Bulblets $40.00 
10000 Rose Ash Bulblets $75.00 
Large Bulbs Rose Ash, 50c each—Small Bulbs, 25c each 
Indian Summer — -- Autuma Bulblets 


$2 each $20 per d 25c each $2.50 doz. 
Fern Kyle Buiblets, $1.7 75 each $17.50 doz. 


per 1000—Golden Measure, $18. Maine, “ 
Byron L. Smith, $10. Alice Tiplady, $3 
Le Marechal Foch, $2. 


BULBLETS, 
Muriel, $10. 


THE DREAMERIE GARDENS, Route 6, Box 139 Portland, Ore. 




















Just a Few of the Very Best: 


Price {PER 100—Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 





Crimson Glow, crimson _-_-_----- $20 $16 $12 $9 $7 $5 
Flora, beautiful golden yellow. 10 850 7 550 4 3 
Golden Measure, best yellow...70 6 50 40 32 25 
Lucie, large pure yellow-__--- a a 9 7 
Majestic, brilliant orange-pink. 10 8.50 7 6 5 4 
Maine, most beautiful white.. 75 6 % 45 36 W 
Muriel, light lavender-blue -.. 20 18 146 M 12 9 
itera spe 20 18 16 kk O 
White City, enormous large 
white spikes 5 to 6 feet tall 20 18 146 M4 IW 9 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


UNITED BULB CO. 


Box B 


Mount Clemens, Mich. 


























will no longer do. "We certess Ge best if we 
are to compete with the other fellow. 








be mightily interested in our new book, “ MAK-~ 

THEM GROW.” Increasing stockofnew after we get the bulblets 
varieties differs widely wae, wing for cut e them g This 
flowers and is far more methods r 


Knowing how caused us to from the guide to the most ible part of Gladiolus cul 
MAKING THEM GROW same number of bulbs of Marie K: over tem ew oe ee eee 
eens times as many bulblets as we did the year before, | worth hundreds of dollars to us the past season 


ehh 
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HAVE decided to go out of the whole- 

sale business and devote all my effort to 

my retail mail order business. There- 
fore this will be the last season in which I 
can supply the grower and dealer my beau- 
tiful new Gladioli_at Trade’ : Prices. __ Take 
advantage vantage of my wholesale price as offered 
in my Trade List. If you have mislaid 
your copy send for another, if you are a 
commercial grower. cAlso see my last 
month’s ad in “The Flower Grower” and 
order your requirements from that. You 
can order 100 at the 1000 rates as priced in 


the February issue. 


cA. E. Kunderd, 
. Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


(The inator of the 
Ruffled Gladiolus) 
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ROSE QUEEN ..... 


Having purchased the entire stock of Gladiolus Rose Queen 
from Mr. Christy, the originator, in 1918, I am now able to 
offer bulbs of this variety in first and second sizes to growers 
wishing to add it to their collections. 
DESCRIPTION—Ground color Rose Doree slightly Sochad Nopal Red. 
Throat creamy white. Tall wee i large wide open flowers 
well placed on spike. Distinctive in form and color, Rose 
Queen stands among the very elite of rose men Gladioli and’ should 
have a place in every “Glad” lover’s garden 

Ist size $2.00 per doz. $15.00 per 100 

2nd size 1.75 per doz. 12.00 per 100 


W. FASHEARER, Gladiolus Specialist 
ANGOLA, INDIANA 























It will pay you to get 
———_ 192 3——_- 


Rosedale Catalogues 


before placing your order for Roses, Peonies, Iris, Fruit 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens. They list the best varieties 
in many sizes at Prices you have been looking for. We 
have customers of 20 years standing who are as enthusias- 
tic as ever. Send for your copy today. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Box B. - - Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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1,000,000 Le Marechal Foch Bulblets 





You “can make more money 
growing Le Marechal Foch than 
any variety ever introduced. It 
has every quality necessary for 
a great commercial flower. The 
sooner you get started the more 
profit you will make. 


Our bulblets are 100% true to 
name, healthy, large and high 
germinating. Similar bulblets 
last year made nearly all large 
blooming bulbs, the kind that 
are selling now at $80 to $90 
per M. That’s some profit for 
one year’s growth. 


$2. per M. will buy them 
while they last! 
Postpaid. Cash or C.O.D. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
(Please don’t split thousands) 
$80 per M. for large blooming size bulbs. 
(250 or over of these large bulbs at the same rate.) 


Henry Field Seed Company 
Shenandoah, - . lowa 














“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY.WALTER STAGER 


262 Pages G6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 


This new book should be in the Sep Sendact every Jets taver. It is the 
nave, authoritative and practical work ever pro- 











alter from a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and 
it no short Iifetine as he is a man of mature years, and mature judg- 


experience. 

hich would commonly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00, it 
has been the author’s wish that it be sold practically at publisher’s 
Se eee At $2. the book is 2 





R. S. Sturtevant, Sec’y, American Iris Society, says: 
Surely no other book, and I doubt if any careful collection of 
articles would present such detailed information. 


reviously been offered us in book 
form. Our Iris books of the past have been botanies, and as such, 
of little interest to the many who grow the plants merely as garden 
flowers. You will find neither abstruse scientific terminology nor 
the pleasant imaginings that make current magazin leas- 


presentation of facts well arranged and simply and clearly ex 
pressed. The appeal of the book itself with its rich binding, a 
paper, clear print, and useful illustrations, refiects the lucid, clean- 
cut a of the text. 

The commercial grower will find points on culture and the 
treatment of Panty on 2 and the amateur,—well, he will have an 
encyclopedia fi reference. The ratings of varieties, and a 
list with denarigtions of a number of good things, are a guide to 
ordering. Chapters on planting and care show how to obtain re- 


“Tall Bearded Iris” will find a place not only on the library 
aie of the Iris lover, but in the library of every y earéee lover, 
and even on the shelves of those who just like books 


For Sale Only By 
MADISON COOPER 
Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 
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The Freesia Industry of Santa Cruz County, California 


HE BULK of the Freesias pro- 
duced in the United States are 
grown in Santa Cruz County, 
California. 
Situated on the Pacific Coast, about 
eighty miles south of San Francisco, 


BY PAUL R. <ICHBORN 


in many years was experienced during 
the early months of last year, damag- 
ing the Freesia crop to a large extent, 
it being estimated that the crop was 
reduced at least forty per cent he- 
cause of it. 





their time after regular working 
hours, to a small patch of bulbs, vary- 
ing from ten thousand bulbs to sev- 
eral hundred thousand. The bulbs 
produced by these smaller growers are 
bought by the men who make bulb 





A Fie_tp or BLOOMING FREESIAS IN SANTA CRUZ COUNTY ~ 


Santa Cruz offers an exceptionally fine 
combination of soil and climatic con- 
ditions for the growing of bulbs. The 
soil is a rather heavy one, well drained, 
a fortunate characteristic, as bulbs 
will not grow with wet feet. The cli- 
mate is ideal, being very equable tne 
year around, cool Summers and warm 
Winters, with an almost total lack of 
killing frosts. A heavy frost, the first 


The Purity Freesia, (the common 
white), is the chief variety grown. An 
idea of the magnitude of the industry 
may be gained when one considers 
that approximately fifty acres of 
Freesias were planted this last year. 
This is approximately fifty million 
bulbs. The industry is peculiar in one 
respect, that it is the spare time oc- 
cupation of many people who devote 


growing their business. The bulbs 
are sold, largely in the East, for forc- 
ing purposes. 

In preparing the land for Freesias, 
it is the general practice to <pply lime 
to the soil before plowing. The pur- 
pose of the lime is to sweeten the 
soil which is slightly acid, and 
to loosen it, as there is a large amount 
of clay present. Barnyard manure is 
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next applied to fertilize the ground. 
After the ground is plowed, the bulbs 
are put in immediately. 

The best results are obtained when 
the bulbs are planted in a finely 
worked soil as moist as may be con- 
veniently worked. Planting is done 
from August 15 to September 15. The 
bulbs are planted in trenches four 
inches deep and eighteen inches apart, 
the number planted to the foot vary- 
ing with the size of the bulbs. 


Bulblets, which are offsets from the 
main bulb and average about a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, are planted 
thirty to forty to the foot. These 
bulblets will, when mature, form a 
bulb, up to half an inch in size, with 
some few larger ones. The majority, 
however, will form a bulb three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Larger 
bulblets than the quarter inch size and 
small buibs, under a half inch in di- 
ameter, are also planted, the number 
to the foot varying with the size. The 
bulbs are “dropped” in the trenches, 
(not “set” as are Gladiolus bulbs), 
with satisfactory results. 

As soon as .they are planted, the 
ground is given a thorough irrigation. 
The Skinner System of overhead ir- 
rigation is generally employed; but 
less often the revolving sprinklers are 
used. Furrow irrigation of Freesias 
is not used, due to the danger of wash- 
ing the bulbs out of the ground. It 
takes from four to six weeks for the 
buibs to sprout, but meanwhile one is 
kept extremely busy harvesting weeds. 

Weeds are the most serious enemy 
the Freesia grower has to contend 
with, and several crops of weeds are 
taken off the ground before the Free- 
sias show. 
above the ground so that the rows are 
visible, the cultivator is run’ between 
the rows, and-the ground kept moist. 
After the rains start in the Fall, it is 
impossible to get onto the ground, 
and the wisdom of harvesting the 


weeds before the bulbs germinate is 


then apparent, as Freesias do not do 
well where there are many weeds. 

The plants bloom in: the Spring, in 
March and April, and present a very 
beautiful. appearance, large plots of 
ground becoming snowy white. The 
blooms from these young bulbs are 
not harvested, because the stems are 
but a few inches in length. After the 
plants have bloomed, no more atten- 
tion is given the bulbs until they are 
dug, the digging beginning about»the 
middle of June, and continuing 
through July. 

After the bulbs are dry, they are 
stored in warehouses and allowed to 
cure. Then they are separated from 
the bulblets, cleaned, and graded. This 
is all done by hand, usually by women. 
The grading process is effected by 
pushing the bulbs through holes in a 
board; rather a tedious proceeding, 
but the only practical method, as the 
difference in size of the various grades 
is but-an eighth of an inch, and the 


-, Once the Freesias are « 
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bulbs are often irregular in shape. 
Various: mechanical means have been 
tried, but have been of little value. 

The bulbs are graded into the fol- 
lowing sizes: 4% inch to % inch; % 
inch to % inch; % inch to % inch; 
¥% inch up. These constitute the 
salable sizes, and are shipped to flor- 
ists in the east. All bulbs under a 
diameter of one-half inch are used for 
planting stock. 

A few statistics in regard to Free- 
sias may be of interest. Approxi- 
mately 600,000 to 750,000 buibs are 
planted to the acre. 50,000,000 Free- 
sia bulbs were planted in Santa Cruz 
County last year. It has been esti- 
mated that ninety per cent of the 
Freesias grown in the United States 
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are grown in Santa Cruz County, Cali- 
fornia. 


Other bulbs than Freesias do ex- 
ceedingly well in Santa Cruz. There 
is quite an acreage devoted to Gladi- 
oli, both for flowers and bulbs; bulbs 
of the Narcissus group, paper white 
Narcissi, Daffodils, and Narcissi are 
extensively grown both for bulbs and 
flowers. The baby Gladiolus, or early 
flowering type is grown to quite an ex- 
tent. Iris, both German and Spanish, 
are grown in large quantities here. 
Yellow and white Calla Lilies are also 
grown on a large scale: But the chief 
bulb grown is the Purity Freesia, 
with a few but not many, of the col- 
ored Freesias, known as the Rainbow 
Freesias. 





Solanum Capsicastrum (Jerusalem Cherry) | 


BY CHAS. E. PARNELL 


OLANUM eapsicastrum, or as it 
S is popularly known, the “Jerusa- 

lem Cherry,” is an evergreen 
greenhouse plant of dwarf compact 
habit, attaining with age, a height of 
from one to two feet. It is what is 
known as an old-fashioned plant, but is 
rapidly coming again into popular fa- 
vor, for when well grown and cared 
for it is a grand’ plant for the decora- 
tion of thé greenhouse, or window gar- 
den during the winter months, especi- 
ally during the-holiday season as its 
glossy scarlet berries are borne in the 
greatest profusion, and form such a 
contrast to the glossy green leaves 
that the name of miniature orange 
tree is often bestowed upon it. The 
glossy scarlet berries which are about 
the size of a small marble, commence 
to ripen about the end of September, 
and remain on the plant until the 
growth commences in the Spring, the 
flowers being. quite small and insignifi- 


cant. 

This highly ornamental plant. re- 
quires but little care or attention to 
grow it to great perfection, and is 
easily raised from seed, which should 
be sown as early in the Spring as pos- 
sible, in a well drained pot or pan 
filled with light loamy soil. Sow 
thinly, cover slightly, and place in as 
warm and moist a situation as close to 
the glass as possible. As soon as the 
young: plants are large enough to han- 
dle, let them -be transferred to other 
pans, or shallow ‘boxes, similarly pre- 
pared, and placed in rows about an 
inch each way, and grown on until the 
weather becomes settled, when they 
can be planted out in a very deep well 
enriched bed, in a warm sheltered sit- 
uation, and placed about eighteen in- 
ches apart each way. If at all possible, 
give a light mulch of littery manure 
and copious supply of water both over- 
head and at the roots during the sum- 
mer months. 

About the middle of September they 
should be very carefully taken up and 
potted, giving them well drained pots 


proportionate to the size of the plants. 
When first potted, water thoroughly, 
sprinkle freely and frequently, for sev- 
eral days afterward. Keep them in a 
sheltered situation until they are 
brought inside, where they should be 
given as light and sunny a situation as 
possible, and an average temperature 
of fifty degrees. 

If it is desired to carry the plants 
over for another year, (and it is well 
to do so, as large specimens will be 
secured), let them be cut back to the 
desired shape and size early in May, 
planted out, and grown on, precisely 
as advised for seedling plants. As a 
result of the care and attention that 
has been given the Jerusalem Cherry 
ef. late, the varieties -known as 
Weatherill’s Hybrid, and ‘Hybridum 
Hendersonii have been produced, and 
are quite improvements on the older 
sort:. The former being of more com- 
pact growth, having darker green foli- 
age, and much larger berries; the lat- 
ter being of a more dwarf, compact 
habit of growth, with berries more re- 
sembling an acorn in shape, and as a 
rule reproduces itself fairly well from 
seed 


anum should be given -a ‘rich loamy 
soil, and during the winter months 
carefully supplied with water; as if 
this is not. properly done, and the 
plants allowed to suffer for a want of 
moisture for any length of time, or 
often, the berries will ripen prema- 
turely and drop. The plants should 
be freely sprayed or sprinkled when- 
ever it is convenient to do so. 


The Editor begs te acknowledge 
receipt of a copy of “Wind and 
Weather,” by L. H. Bailey, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1916. This consists 
of over two hundred pages of poems, 
some of which will be used in future 
issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. Re- 
ceipt of the book would be acknowl- 
edged direct to the giver, but for the 
fact that no address was given. 


When grown as pot plants the Sol- | 
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How to Grow Primula Sinensis 


ily grown, greenhouse favorite, 
suitable for growing in the win- 
dow or cool greenhouse. To get 
a nice batch of plants for the window- 
garden, that will supply flowers all 
Winter and Spring, seed should be 


Pit ee Sinensis is an old, eas- 


BY T. SHEWARD 
size of mosquito wire. A sheet of pa- 
per laid on top of the box will help 
the seeds to germinate, E. In about 
three weeks the seedlings will appear, 
K, and when they are about the size 
of I, and J, they are ready for trans- 
planting into boxes, as shown at G. 


As the plants get larger they are 
potted into four inch pots for flower- 
ing. Good double sorts can be in- 
creased by dividing up the old crowns 
after flowering. To get best results 
the plants to be divided should have 
the pots filled up to the lower leaves 
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sown in March and April. Sow the 
seeds in pans, pots, or boxes, of good 
soil, and water; watering before sow- 
ing the seed. 

It is a good plan to cover the seed 
lightly with Spagnum Moss, sifted 
through a very fine sieve, about the 
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And when they grow to the size of F, 
they are ready for small pots. H 
shows the way to lift the small seed- 
lings at transplanting. A suitable 
soil for potting is one composed of 
loam three parts, and leaf mould one 
part. 





with Moss which will cause roots to 
form on the crowns; then they may 
be divided as shown at A, and B, in 
the diagram, and potted up C, into 
small pots. D shows an old plant top- 
dressed with Moss, and the new roots 
forming. 





Food and Fibre from 
the Common Cat-Tail 


Th ordinary Cat-tail, which grows in 
marshy places and along streams over 
wide areas, has hitherto m chiefly ad- 
mired for the handsome brown spikes 
from which it gets its name. Its leaves 
are used too for making rush-bottomed 
chairs. New uses have been found for it 
in Germany, born from their needs, and 
it is now announced that it is a most im- 
portant source of textile fibers and also 
of food. This plant, the Typha latifolia, 
gives fibers which are not so fine as those 
of cotton or the nettle. Neither have they 
the softness and whiteness of fibers from 
these two staple plants. For this reason 


these fibers were employed only as a sub- 
stitute for jute until about a year ago, as 
we learn from Kosmos (Stuttgart) (third 
quarter of 1919), but it is now announced 
by the Dresden Institute for Textile Re- 
search that such gratifying progress has 
been made in improving the process of 
manufacture that it will probably become 
of great commercial importance, and is 
even expected largely to take the place of 
wool. he yield of fibre from this plant 
is very high, amounting to about thirty- 
three per cent, whereas air-dried nettle 
stalks yield only from six to eight per 
cent. The Institute states that such an 
excellent quality of finished fiber has now 
been obtained that it can successfully 
eompete with wool in the markets, even 


if the price of the latter should go down 
to such a comparatively low figure as two 
marks per kilogram. 

It is found also that the root of the 
Typha contains considerable quantities of 
nutritious material. These roots become 
felted together in cushions thirty to forty 
centimeters in thickness, and the roots of 
the single plants are sometimes as much 
as twenty meters long and ten centime- 
ters thick. They contain carbo-hydrates 
in the form of starch and sugar, stored 
up for the use of the plant in amounts 
of as much as twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. They are thus capable of being 
used to feed cattle and even human be- 
ings.—Scientific American. - 











Black-Spot of Roses 
By Epwin M. RosENBLUTH 
(In American Rose Annual for 1922) 


“It is with pleasure that we describe 
the method that has eliminated black- 
spot from our Rose garden, comprising 
nearly twelve hundred specimens of Hy- 
brid Teas, Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
climbérs, and the like. 

“The accompanying formula is our 
principal spray—ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper solution. This spray controls 
mildew as well. It should be used every 
five days to a week, under and on the 
tops of foliage. 

“First. As is well known, the af- 
fected foliage must be removed from the 
plants and the ground and burned. In 
an aggravated case, it would be well to 
first spray with bordeaux mixture, using 
five ounces in a gallon of water. 

“Second. It is important during the 
first or second week of November that 
the beds receive a very light dressing of 
commercial sulphate of iron. This will 
destroy the spores of the fungus on the 
ground and prevent them from being 
held dormant under the covering of any 
litter used in protecting plants. 

“Third. Start to spray, about May 5, 
with the ammoniacal carbonate of cop- 
per solution, which will check mildew, 
the spores of which are becoming active 
at this period. Spray very lightly at 
this date. 

“Fourth. About the middle of May 
you will find aphis or green fly getting 
busy. They can be crushed between 
thumb and finger in the beginning, or 
easily destroyed with the Black-leaf 40 
solution. 

“Fifth. Shortly after this period you 
will find the slug worm eating holes in 
the foliage from the under side. They 
are easily eradicated by a spraying of 
bordeaux-lead solution applied on the 
under side of the leaves—the arsenate 
of lead conquering the worm, and the 
bordeaux mixture checking progress of 
the fungus which is always present. We 
have mentioned these insect pests as we 
believe they are contributory factors in 
spreading disease. 

“Sixth. If you have any varieties of 
Roses that are particularly susceptible 
to black-spot, such as Lyon Rose or 
Juliet, it is better to take ther: out and 
burn them. Spot is very infectious and 
spreads quite rapidly. 

“Seven. After the main blooming sea- 
son in June, it is advisable to spray, 
starting July 5, with the bordeaux mix- 
ture and repeat every three or four 
weeks, naturally suspending the applica- 
tion of carbonate of copper solution when 
using the bordeaux. We are aware the 
latter mixture is objectionable on ac- 
count of the resultant discol- ation of 
the foliage, but heroic treatment is nec- 
essary where the disease has gained 
headway. Be careful, however, not to 
make the solutions so strong as to scorch 
the tender foliage. 


“To make the ammoniacal carbonate 
of copper solution, proceed as follows: 

het | ee aan, % ounce of copper 
carbonate (chemically pure) and 4 4/5 ounces 
Ce ae, eS ee one. 

“The ammonia is diluted with ~ ae or eight 
parts of water, and a paste is made of the cop- 


per carbonate with a little water. Add the paste 
to the diluted ammonia and stir until ee 
Enough water is added to make 5 gallons. 
mixture loses strength on standing, and ohenia 
be made as required. 

“We spray with the Auto-Spray, hold- 
ing about two an] one-half gallons. One 
pumping will last for about five minutes. 
Be sure to use elbow connection at noz- 
zle—this helps wonderfuily in reaching 
the lower surfaces of foliage. 

“The above spraying solution has the 
advantage that it does not show very 
noticeably on the foliage. It is very ef- 
fective in controlling mildew and will 
check black-spot if used in time. 

“It is of vital importance that the cop- 
per carbonate be chemically pure; our 
experiments have proved the commercial 
article worthless for this purpose. To 
get the full benefit, the solution should 
be continually agitated when spraying 
as the copper carbonate has a tendency 
to settle at the bottom of the sprayer. 

“The soap solution to be used in con- 
nection with the copper carbonate spray 
for Roses, as above, is made as follows: 


“One bar Fels’ Naptha Soap 
ounces) cut up fine. Mix with 

water and allow to boil until thoroughly dis- 
solved. Mix with enough cold water ~ that the 
completed liquid will make two gallons. Let stand 
until = Use one quart of this soap solution 
with two gallons of spray—pouring the 
soap solution in last, after the spraying ingredi- 
ents have been thoroughly mixed in water; then 
shake before using.” 


Rose Species 

I notice that “Hortulanus,” in a note 
on single Roses, expresses some surprise 
“that no one in this country seems to 
have conceived the idea of making a 
large and representative collection of 
Roses, single and double, in private gar- 
dens.” 

I think I may fairly claim to have 
done something to remove this reproach. 
For some year past I have been collect- 
ing Rose species and I have in my gar- 
den today not less than one hundred and 
sixty species or sub-species, and very in- 
teresting at all times of the year they 
are.- I found that I had seven species 
which were not in the Kew collection. 
These I sent to Kew, the Curator on his 
side giving me a goodly number of spe- 
cies not previously in my collection. 

It is indeed strange that so few peo- 
ple seem to know of or to care for these 
Roses. It is a pity that there is no book 
suitable for the amateur on their cul- 
ture, for Miss Wilmott’s magnum opus 
on Rose species is far beyond the thod- 
est purse of most amateurs. Another 
difficulty in the way of making an ade- 
quate collection is the large amount of 
space required. Many of these Roses 
grow into very large bushes and it is not 
wise to use the knife on them too vigor- 
ously. But to grow them is an intense 
delight and they are beautiful even in 
Winter, for the hips, which vary much 
in colour and form, make the garden 
quite gay even in December. The foliage 
of many of the species is very beautiful 
and a large number of them come into 
flower at least a fortnight before the 
procession of Teas and Hybrid Perpet- 
uals. It is a bit of a business to coilect 
these Roses. 

As you remark, T. Smith has a goodly 
number and some of the French Rose 
growers can supply others. It is very 
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easy to grow these Roses from seed, if 
one can get it. I find, e. g., that Rosa 
Moyesii and Rosa hispida, two of the 
most beautiful, grow very readily from 
seed.—R. W. CAREW Hunt, (In The Gar- 
den, English) 


|" 











CENTURY PLANT 


This is a very good specimen of the Century 
Plant in bioom. We often find one on the edge 
of a rough hill side, or at the foot of a granite 
mountain here in Arizona. It has a grandeur 
all its own, and dies down as soon as the flower 
fades. “Apa” 


Moisture Capacity of Soils 
Increased by Organic Matter 


In addition to adding plant food to the 
soil‘and improving its texture, organic 
matter, supplied by green-manure crops, 
stable manure, or in any other form, 
adds greatly to the moisture-holding ca- 
pacity. It has been shown, says the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, that while one hundred pounds of 
sand can hold only twenty-five pounds 
of water and one hundred pounds of 
clay fifty pounds, the same weight of 
humus or decaying organic matter will 
hold one hundred ninety pounds. 

Clay soil containing organic matter is 
more friable than similar soil without 
organic matter. When the organic mat- 
ter is entirely removed the clay remains 
compact during freezing and thawing. 
When the organic matter is returned the 
soil crumbles after freezing, just as the 
original soil. 

Not only do the higher plants grow 
better in a soil rich in organic matter, 
but the activities of the soil bacteria are 
largely dependent on the supply of de- 
caying vegetable matter. These bacteria 
n food and air. Their food is the 
dead vegetable matter, which they break 
down and make available to the higher 
plants. Most beneficial bacteria use air, 
and this they find more abundantly in a 
soil supplied with organic matter than 
in stiff clays. In sandy soils there is 
air enough, but the addition of humus 
helps to hold moisture and so benefits the 
bacteria as well as the higher plants. 
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March 


for this third month of our cal- 

endar than March. When it is 
ushered in by the Icy King with blus- 
tering semblance of mid-winter feroc- 
ity we may smile at the bluff, well 
knowing that his reign will soon be 
over; that he is only demonstrating 
his power by giving us a grand fare- 
well trouncing, as with roaring voice 
and wind-whistling blare he bids his 
frosty troops march on. ‘The while, 
as a bride keeps step to music, so 
Spring comes marching in, full of love 
and hope and prophecy. 

In the forest under the warming sun 
and fast melting snow, Erigenia 
(Greek, spring-born), Harbinger-of- 
spring, that earliest of forest flowers, 
feels the thrill of changing seasons 
and brings forth her nearly stemless 
umbels of minute white flowers. 


LADIOLUS bulbs in their brown 

winter suits know that Spring is on 
the way, and unless spread very thinly 
in their storage trays, thrust forth lit- 
tle advance sprouts to see what the 
prospect is for early planting, and over 
the country are countless packages of 
various sizes, for March, the shipping 
month has come, and millions of Gla- 
diolus bulbs are marching to their new 
planting grounds where they will dis- 
pense their blooms in fulfillment of 
their mission. 

Not all of those bulbs will reach 
their destination for some of them will 
be lost. Lost, because some one has 
omitted a portion of an address; be- 
cause a cord has been tied carelessly ; 
because a sticker has failed to stick, 
or because a twine rubbed an address 
so that it could not be read, and be- 
cause of many cther equally careless 
or thoughtless reasons. Shall we not 


"Tor could be no better name 


give this a little more thought, for 


proper packing and shipping play most 
important parts in the Gladiolus busi- 
ness? 


After harvesting the bulbs, you 
stored and cleaned and cured them 
well, all in their proper season. Then 
came advertising, by catalogue or 
otherwise, bringing sales and pleasing 
correspondence. If your orders are 
many, it is, largely, due to your having 
done your part well, and to do it well 
you had to be prepared for it. Now 
the season for another part of your 
work has come and must be done 
equally as well to finish the work of 
the year successfully. 





In filling small orders put each va- 
riety in a separate bag on which the 
name has been written, sprinkle a lit- 
tle sawdust or fine shavings or other 
filler, among them and place a printed 
or typewritten label on top, then fold 
end of bag down and tie neatly. Wrap 
other varieties in same manner and 
pack all on bed of excelsior in paper 
lined box. Wrap box with strong 
Kraft paper and tie securely. 

For addressing, use printed ship- 
ping labels, giving the address of ship- 
per and buyer. If bulbs are to go by 
parcel post, printed sticker labels may 
be used, but be sure they stick well. 
Do not try to stick them over wrap- 
ping twine. In addition to labels the 
buyer’s address should be written on 
the package. 


o— Gladiolus Bulbs _“" 
PERISHABLE —_ Keep From Frost 


For 
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If shipped by express, labels of ma- 
nila cardboard are better, and the 
form herewith is a sample of the one 
we consider best among the many we 
have tried. It calls attention to the 
contents and has a space line for value. 
It is an especially good label for large 
shipments where several barrels or 
boxes are used, for in all such ship- 
ments each container should be num- 
bered, and the number written in 
above the printed word “Value,” and 
under this word, should be written in 
figures, the full value in dollars and 
cents, of the contents of the container, 
while. over the words “Gladiolus 


- Bulbs” the quantity in the container, 


and also the amount of the entire ship- 
ment should be written in thus: 


2500 No. 1 America, a part of 35000. 


arrel No. = 

Contents—GLADIOLUS BULBS—Value 
$37.50 

Other containers should be num- 
bered and have quantities and values 
written in also. In addition to the 
labels, the buyer’s name and address, 
should be either stenciled, or painted 
on with free hand (an opportunity to 
develop artistic talent) using a quick- 
drying paint. All such shipments 
should have every container lined with 
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several thicknesses of newspaper and 
a generous quantity of shavings used 
among the bulbs. The shavings are 
not only frost preventives in Winter, 
but keep bulbs from sweating and 
heating in warmer weather. If a bar- 
rel is lost or damaged it can be easily 
found and its value determined by 
reference to the shipping book, for all 
growers should keep a. record, with 
container numbers, and values, of 
their shipments. 

If the thousands of Gladiolus ship- 
ments are started on their grand 
march, thus well equipped, there will 
be few losses. 

Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Foxgloves or Digitalis 

Plant mixed seed early in the Spring 
in cold-frame. Plants will be quite 
small, but with four or five leaves, 
transplant in Fall (September or Oc- 
tober). Take up sufficient earth with 
plant so not to disturb roots. Several 
close together make a nice display, and 
support each other, and they will 
bloom the following Summer, June and 
July. 

Seed can also be planted in boxes in 
the house. Do not plant too deeply; 
seed being very fine. 

All blossoms should not be cut, and 
they will self sow, producing plants 
for continuous planting. No covering 
is necessary in Winter, as crown or 
center of plants may decay; but as 
roots are not very deep, when neces- 
sary on account of heaving by frost, 
they should be pressed down in earth 
when frost leaves the ground. 

Sometimes called a biennial because 
old plants do not always continue to 
bloom, but the young branches will 
sometimes have short stems of bloom. 

Mrs. C. A. C. 


Lilium Giganteum in Yorkshire 


A native of the mountainous regions of 
Northern India, this handsome Lily 
reaches a high standard of excellence in 
favoured places in this country. We have 
had fine specimens in flower this Summer 
growing in a spot almost surrounded by 
large trees, two Yews on one side making 
an admirable foil. Several spikes of 
about eight feet in height, containing 
from eight to twelve large blooms, were 
to be seen flowering towards the end of 
July and lasting for about three weeks, 
filling the air with their fragrance for 
some considerable distance. The bulbs 
were planted three years ago in a pre- 
pared bed of loam, &c., have not since 
been disturbed, and this is the first time 
of flowering. Each season good, healthy 
growth has been forthcoming. During 
the dry spell this Summer the bed re- 
ceived a few good soakings of water, and 
a liberal mulching of farmyard manure 
was also applied. No one who has had 
the pleasure of seeing Lilium giganteum 
in its full beauty can fail to give it a 
trial, for its noble grandeur adds distinc- 
tion to any garden. In choosing a posi- 
tion, one should be selected, if possible, 
sheltered from the north, and anything 
approaching a stagnant soil should be 
avoided—H. Turner, (In The Garden, 
English) 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


“Seeing the Beautiful” 


While quite a young girl, I was walking with my uncle 
along a wood’s road where grew the loveliest mosses 
imaginable. In my girlish enthusiasm I exclaimed, “O 
Uncle! isn’t this beautiful?” pointing to an exquisite bit 
of Nature’s finest tapestry. “Well, Allie,” ke replied in 
a most doleful tone, “I suppose it looks beautiful to you; 
but when you get to be as old as I am, you will not see any 
beauty in anything like that.” 

At his words my heart sank. If to grow old affected 
people like that, I hoped I would never grow old. Poor 
Uncle, only forty-five, and lived to be eighty-three. How 
barren of beauty must his life have been, if he was so blind 
to its existence at forty-five. 

One who can see no beauty in the lovely carpeting woven 
in the loom of Nature, wherein she has blended with ex- 
quisite harmony the varied and most delicate shades of 
greens and browns, as are found nowhere in such dainty 
perfection as in these lovely woodland mosses, is indeed 
blind to life’s purpose. 

Blind is he who can see no beauty in the wild flowers 
which bloom for our enjoyment, with no labor on our part 
to produce: Blind indeed, not only to their beauty, but to 
their meaning: “Tokens of love from our Father above, 
and we pass them by unseeing,” unmindful of the fact that 
our Saviour taught us to “Consider the Lilies of the field,” 
and showed us that “the love that cared for the Lilies, 
would care for his children too.” 

A poem in my old “Fifth Reader” gave me comfort, for 
from it I learned that our love for the beautiful would in- 
crease the more we exercised it, and the sweet lesson has 
followed me down the years that lie between the now and 
then; for I have found it true that 


: “What e’er our eyes may trace, seeking the beautiful, it 
will arise: Then seek it everywhere.” “Thy bosom is its mint; 
the workman thy thoughts, and they will coin for thee. 
lieving the beautiful exists, thou makest it so: And art thy- 
self deceiving, if otherwise thy faith. 





“Dost thou see beauty in the Violet’s cup? 
T’ll teach the miracles. Walk on this heath 
And say to the neglected flowers, ‘Look up, 
And be ye beautiful!’ If thou hast faith : 

They will obey thy word. : 


due Frower Grower 
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“T hear thee say: ‘The Beautiful! Where is it?’ 
Oh! thou art darkly ignorant. Be sure 
"Tis no long, weary way its form to visit, 
For thou canst make it smile beside thy door; 
Then love the beautiful.” 
—E. H. Burrington 


So now, though I am nearing my seventieth milestone, 
I am still “seeking the Beautiful” and finding it too. Not 
only in the costly exotics, for they are beyond my reach, 
nor in those beds and gardens made for show, filled with 
such plants as require the skill of an expert to bring them 
to perfection; but in the common garden flowers, and the 
wildlings of the fields and waysides, and the mosses and 
Ferns that grace the woodland paths. 

I find beauty too in the forest trees, in the changing 
cloud forms, and even in the rocks: For even in those, the 
eye that seeks the beautiful can find it; and I pity the soul 
to whom 

“A Primrose on the river’s brim, 
A yellow Primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


To my uncle, the moss was nothing but moss. His eyes 
were blind to the dainty pattern of the wonderful weaving 
and the artistic blending of the different shades and color- 
ings. Artistic? Yes, when the Grand Artist of the Uni- 
verse did the designing, the coloring and the veaving. 

There are other forms of beauty which may often be 
found in most unexpected places: Beauties of character, 
nobility, purity, charity, and truth; blossoming out in sur- 
prising contrast with appearances and environments. Watch 
for these too, and your life will be sweeter, fuller, and 
richer for the finding; than should you go on unseeing, un- 
caring, and unknowing, what lovely fiowers are growing 
in some of the neglected gardens of Humanity . 


ALICE R. CORSON 





The Dimensions of Our Garden Enthusiasm 


ERSONALLY, I never have much us: for garden plans 

carefully made in advance. I prefer to take a pan of 
seeds, or a box of plants, and improvise under the stimulus 
of actual contact with the soil; rather than to execute an 
elaborate score of what is to be later a symphony of color 
or of garden sass. And the mysterious “Fourth Dimen- 
sion” I am only too willing to class along with high brow 
philosophy, the flood of fiction, and several other things, 
as being not worth my time during a short sojourn on 
this earth. 

Our gardens have length and breadth, and depth of 
soil; and in addition let me suggest that there is another 
factor which I believe to be worthy of careful analysis by 
us all, which we might even call a sort of “Fourth Dimen- 
sion”, and that is the way these gardens measure up or 
fail to measure up to our varied enthusiasm for them. 

Are you a book gardener? Do you read all the garden 
books and magazines and seed catalogues you can get hold 
of? Some people do that, and have actual gardens so 
meager, not necessarily in space, but in results, as to be 
almost pathetic. I was going to say ludicrous, but it is 
worse than that. 

Now I know that you who live in crowded parts of cities 
are limited as to space, but you can have many plants in- 
doors, boxes on the window ledges: And even poor soil or 
back yard that is not soil, (either one drenched in city 
atmosphere), are not insurmountable obstacles to a good 
little garden in a city yard or court. This last especially 
when one can so easily sneak in a litile real soil gathered 
during an automobile ride to the country. So I say the 
city person is not justified in being just a book gardener. 

And the book gardener of meager accomplishment, 
who has plenty of land, should really be ashamed of him- 
self, and mend his ways, 


Let him remember that one 
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flower grown is worth dozens read about, and that for 
every one read about, he ought to grow many dozens him- 
self. 


Bu DO not think I am trying to decry the value of gar- 
den books, magazines and catalogues. They are as im- 
portant as tools, and maybe you are one of those who do 
not read enough. Maybe your garden is out of date in the 
varieties you raise. One can easily get into a rut, and 
fall behind. Not-crly amateurs do this, but many regular 
florists, and also landscape architects. Too many of the 
latter never realize that the world is moving and advanc- 
ing horticulturally, as well as mechanically and otherwise. 
They can quote botanical names till it puts me in a cold 
sweat to hear them, but they go on planting the archaic 
Flavescens Iris and Queen Victoria Peony, eic., etc., just 
as their predecessors did two generations ago. And when 
you take them to task they say they have to do it because 
people will not pay the extra price the better varieties 
cost. If that were always so, that would end the matter, 
but once when a landscape architect told me that, (and 
he held a degree from a large university), I tried him out 
on a score of Peonies and Irises that were of proven supe- 
riority but not of especially recent introduction, and he did 
not know of more than one or two of them. What he 
needed was more book gardening, and that up to date. 

The florist is up against a different proposition, for 
many new varieties are not commercially practicable. But 
if you are one who takes no pleasure in raising flowers, and 
buy from the florist, you can learn to appreciate the finer 
things, and by asking for them, encourage him to keep up 
with the advance. - 


Dos YOUR enthusiasm carry through all the season? 
Maybe you are just a springtime gardener, and let 
what you start go to ruin. If so, should you not start 
less, and stay with it till Fall; sort of spread your en- 
thusiasm out thinner? But, you say, it gets so hot. Did 
you ever get up at 4 A. M. in midsummer and enjoy what 
is really the finest time of all the year to be outdoors? 
Or, you say, things dry up and die. Do you not know that 
one good soaking and then thorough cultivation will carry 
plant life in most soils for from five to fifteen days? 

‘Maybe your enthusiasm is not the proper size to match 
the area of your garden. If your garden is too small, per- 
haps you have filled it with large plants or even shrubs, 
when you ought to have stuff which takes lots of care. I 
know a man who has a city lot that was planted by a pro- 
fessional before he bought the place, and he so loves to 
dig and water, fertilize and carry on, that he has a chemi- 
cal warehouse instead of a garden, and his Peonies, etc., 
get sick and die, simply because he cannot let them alone. 
Other people drown out their shrubs. They need small 
plants to work with, even if formal effects are lost. 


praasrs it is not your garden, but your enthusiasm, 
that is too small. In that case, rent some of the garden 
out, or seed it to lawn, put in trees, either fruit trees or 
native forest trees, or if you just must have it all in gar- 
den, raise things which take little care. A patch of tall 
Sunflowers would be considered most magnificent if it were 
almost impossible to raise them. Four O’clocks cover 
much ground, and their fragrance at night more than pays 
rent on the space they take. The new giant Zinnias are 
as husky as any pig weed, and if bought in separate colors 
are well worth a place in any garden. Among the peren- 
nials, Peonies, Irises, Phlox and many others are easy not 
only to establish; but to care for. My especial hobby is 
Peonies, and one factor that started me to raise them was 
a desire to get something that would give a fine effect and 
still not take too much time. 

Are you limited to a garden which allows of annuals 
only? If so, do you go on raising the same things year 


Guz Frower Grower 
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after year, say Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums and one or two 
other old standbys? I heard once of an pld lady who or- 
dered a section from the catalogue each year, in alphabeti- 
cal order, until she had gone from A to Z, and I’ll bet she 
got more fun out of her garden than she could ever tell in 
words. How many of us are really familiar with one-half 
the different flowers listed in a large seed catalogue? And 
the same point might be raised about the perennials. We 
can learn a lot from the English in this regard. 

Do your blooms come at times when you are home to 
enjoy them? If you regularly take your vacation say in 
June, then there are certain fine flowers it is useless for 
you to plant. If your garden is at your summer home, 
the blooming period should match your sojourn there. And 
if you have hay fever, what is the use of raising the com- 
posite flowers like Sunflowers, Asters and Golden Rod, 
when you can have Gladioli and other flowers whose evil 
influence is slight? 


D2 YOU take most pleasure in raising plants under con- 
ditions which are difficult for them, or those which are 
most favorable? On the answer to this question depends 
in large measure the kinds of flowers you should grow. 
Personally, I do not enjoy raising anything which cannot 
endure some neglect at certain times of the year and still 
give a reasonable increase, as well as plenty of bloom. I 
have raised American Beauty Roses out of doors, in spite 
of fifteen degrees below zero in the Winter, and one hun- 
dred degrees above in the Summer, and had blooms as large 
as a common teacup, but all that lost its charm for me 
years ago. However, if you enjoy overcoming such obsta- 
cles, plan your garden accordingly. 

Don’t be afraid to be selfish in your gardening. By 
this I do not mean you should be stingy with flowers or 
plants, but should plan it to suit your own preferences, 
to lack your dislikes, no matter how it may look to your 
neighbor or the passerby on the street. I don’t want to 
make this article sound like a sermon, nor to set myself 
up as an authority who has a perfect garden; for at times 
my garden shows enormous weeds. And it has no plan 
whatever, in the commonly accepted sense, and some of 
the color combinations are more according to Marquis of 
Queensbury rules, than those taught in art schools. But 
in this garden I raise thousands of blooms, some of them 
rare, and in it I have more fun with a seventy-five cent 
hoe than I ever derive from driving an automobile or 
hitting various other so-called “high spots.” 


oIN4LLy, how does your garden accord with your finan- 
cial enthusiasm for it? If your means are limited 
very strictly, it need not mean that your garden must be 
cheap in quality. Care in purchasing will do much to- 
ward overcoming limitations of expenditures. Last year 
the outstanding prizes in the big show of the American 
Peony Society were won by old and cheap varieties. One 
outstanding thing can be bought each year, and the novel- 
ties let alone until their worth is proven. A definite plan 
with neighbors whereby one buys one thing, another eome- 
thing else, and then the increase is traded back and forth 
will obtain many fine things for the price of one. Or, a 
stock of one fine novelty worked up from a small start, 
should accomplish the same results. A one eye division of 
a choice Peony costs one-third what a standard division 
does, and if the right variety is chosen, it will not de- 
crease in price while you are growing a stock of it. Even 
if there has been some price recession in the general 
market of a very fine new thing, you will often find there 


. is enough local demand, at no selling cost, to pay you a 


real profit on anything you take hold of. You may not get 
enough business to turn into a regular florist or nursery- 
man, but you may be able eventually, to have a fine garden 
at no cost other than the use of the ground, and your own 
labor. 
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And if your means are unlimited for garden expenditure, 
maybe your task is only harder. We all of us, wish times 
enough, that we could sit right down and order everything 
in a long list of high priced stuff. If that would insurz us 
a fine garden, it is indeed unfortunate that so many of 
us cannot do that very thing. But if you have money, you 
must discriminate even more thoroughly than he who has 
little to spend, for there is much good among the cheap 
priced stuff, and much trash among the high priced. When 
flowers bloom they do not have a price tag on them to indi- 
cate their beauty, and the perfect flower garden, with only 
the best therein, represents not only the outlay of much 
real money, but of careful thought and experiment. 

Maybe it can’t be obtained, maybe no garden will ever 
be perfect: But at any rate, let us strive to make our 
gardens really ours, actually measuring up to our enthu- 
siasm for them. 

EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 





The Book Gardener 


DWARD AUTEN, Jr., in his editorial entitled “The 

Dimensions of our Garden Enthusiasm,” hits the book 
gardener a rather hard blow, but it is probably well de- 
served. We all know the book gardener, and the book 
educated person in other lines as well. But the Editor 
does not despise the book gardener. He is doing the best 
he can, and many people would have no garden at all, un- 
less they were able to figure it out on paper in advance. 
Such people delight in figuring things out to the finest frac- 
tion or decimal point, and are very strong on statistics. 
Too bad they can’t make their garden figure out some- 
where near to their figures on paper. But, anyway, we 
should all have aspirations which are in advance of our 
ability to accomplish. If we don’t have aspirations and 
some sort of plan we won’t get anywhere. Therefore, why 
despise the book gardener when he is trying to do the 
best he can? 


But AUTEN fails to touch on one point that is impor- 

tant, and that is the antithesis of the book gardener— 
the fellow who cannot dr will not read at all: And, (more’s 
the pity), there are about three of these fellows who don’t 
know how to read, to one of the book gardeners. Plenty 
of people will garden enthusiastically, and conscientiously, 
and continuously; and talk to their neighbors about it, in 
season and out, who do not seem to know how to read. Of 
course, they can read certain things but when it comes to 
reading about flowers or gardening they get lost before 
they start. Shall we say that the tendency of the times 
is to create just this sort of a mental attitude? Rippety~ 
rip, rippety-rip, rippety-rip, seems to be the way things 
are done these days. Moving picture shows, Radio phones, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, and so-called efficiency, does not 
make for a studious frame of mind, nor will it develop a 
mind which in the coming generation will go even a little 
way toward improving what has been done during the 
past generation. But let us return to the book gardener. 


“T SERE is hope for the book gardener, and but little 
hope for the man who cannot learn how to read. In 
these days, unless we are able to start in where the other 
fellow left off and go forward, we won’t accomplish much 
nor keep abreast of the times. Therefore, if perchance 


this little preachment falls into the hands of a book gar- 
dener it is hoped that it will serve to encourage him. 
Book gardening may lead to practical gardening, and prac- 
tical gardening combined with book gardening is the best 
of combinations. The practical gardener may be success- 
ful, but without book gardening he has his distinct limita- 
tions. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Iris and Gladiolus Foliage for Basket Making 


The Modern Priscilla, some months since, contained an 
article on using weathered foliage of the Iris for making 
baskets. One of our readers states that she has tried out 
the Iris foliage for this purpose and found ‘it satisfactory, 
but at the same time has found the weathered foliage of 
the Gladiolus even better. This season she has dried the 
green foliage taken from flowers sent to market, placing 
them in the shade of a tree so that they retain their color 
to some extent, and the result is most pleasing, giving the 
basket work a pretty shade of green, instead of brown, as 
would be the case with using the weathered foliage. 

Basketry is an art which should have more attention. 
Baskets have their purpose and might be utilized more 
freely than they are. The training which results from 
making baskets develops the eye and the hand, and at the 
same time develops the brain to methodical thought which 
in itself is a great advantage to the individual. Basketry 
ought to be taught in the public schools as a development 
from the kindergarten. It is taught in the kindergarten 
and it should be taught in greater detail and the artistic 
possibilities more fully demonstrated. 

We have in hand two very practical articles on basket 
weaving and weaving rush bottoms for chairs, which will 
be printed in an early issue. 

MADISON COOPER 





When The Garden is Snow-Bound 
NOW covers the garden, the wind is cold and biting. 


Our vases hold only straw flowers, ornamental 
grasses, spruces, and sprays of the brilliant scarlet and 
orange bitter-sweet, of our woodlands. 


We look after the storage cellar to make sure our corms, 
bulbs, tubers, and roots are safe from Old Boreas raging 
on the outside, and then we settle into our favorite Morris 
chair to think, write, and read. 


WE have plenty of books on science, history, biography 
and general literature and all these have their uses and 
attractions, but before long we tire of this just as we do 
of « steady diet of only corned beef, navy beans and rye 
bread, however nourishing. “It is written: Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

In our diet we must have fruits and vegetables or we 
perish. 

Just so in-our mental pabulum: We need that which 
stimulates the anticipations, and promotes the ambitions; 
and also relieves the heavy hours of ennui caused by a 
steady diet of great profundity served up by our fellows, 
with much erudition, and often in an altogether prosaic 
style. 

Those of us who love the garden and all that it may 
mean, need spend some time during the inclement season, 
in browsing and resting among the diversions found in 
books carrying the aroma and incense of the soil and dew- 
laden plants. Personally I have quite an array of books 
in the several lines of gardening; but most of them are 
filled with technicalities that have their uses but rarely 
in the real garden. But I am the owner of some literature 
that actually seems to take the place of actual work ard 
play in the garden, so long as Boreas holds possession. ~ 


BOUND set of Vick’s Magazine, written and edited 
from the heart of a man noble, true, and good; and 


. though these volumes are nigh a half a century old, they 


are instructive and fascinating. Lately I found another 
one like unto the one above mentioned, with all that is 
worth while of today added. So then at my right elbow, 
within easy reach, side by side with the old beloved set 
mentioned, rests a complete set of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
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GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER. Rarely does a day and 
an evening pass, but more or less time is spent in a de- 
lightful visit with James Vick or Madison Cooper. The 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture is all right for the student who 
would delve into technicalities but for the man who loves 
the Great-Out-of-Doors, a complete set of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER is worth 
infinitely more. I cannot conceive a memorial that would 
do greater credit to any man then to be the director and 
sole creator of a periodical that so instructively and charm- 
ingly presents so much that is useful and pleasure-giving 
in out-door life as those nine volumes of inspiration, in- 
struction and joy. When some question occurs I go to the 
index and nearly always I find a practical answer, but this 
is not all: As I go through volume after volume, I find a 
great number of the soundest and most sterling thoughts 
on sociology, psychology, and the general philosophy of 
life, that are very rarely found in the popular literature 
of today. The gospel of education and work which is 
preached, in season and out of season by the Editor, is the 
fundamental remedy that will bring humanity back to san- 
ity and rationality. 


Thus I rather welcome Old Boreas with his icy blasts 
and great drifts of feathery snow, because then i can 
tramp all through the gardens of scores of the best gar- 
deners of the country: Besides I can absorb quantities of 
the best mind food; which commodity, I suspicion, quite 
a few of us stand in woeful need of. 

L. W. LIGHTY 


IGHTY said that the above simply HAD TO BE written, 

and that he believed it should be published. Well, just to 
please him, (or was it to please the Editor?), it is published 
as Lighty suggested. 

But, anyway, what the Editor of THE FLOwer Grower has 
accomplished, as compared with what James Vick accomplished 
during his life-time, is surely a very small thing. However, 
there are other years to come, and with good health and proper 
inspiration it is hoped that much more can be done. Lighty’s 
comments are inspiration, because they give confidence, and 
the Editor is too old to be spoiled by praise-—(The Editor) 





The Flower Grower is Mailed Regularly 


M EMBERS of the American Iris Society who did not 
receive their January issue of THE FLOWER GROWER 
promptly, in many cases, have only themselves to blame. 
On running down a number of these complaints it was 
found that while notices of dues were sent out by the 
Secretary the first week in December, very few renewals 
were received before January Ist. The same thing is 
doubtless more or less true of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety. Members of both organizations who want their 
copies of THE FLOWER GROWER regularly and promptly, 
must see to it that their dues are paid when notices are 
sent. No copies of THE FLOWER GROWER are sent on A. 
G. S. or A. I. 8. subscriptions until a regular subscription 
order is received from the Secretaries of these organiza- 
tions. The postal regulations do not allow publishers to 
carry delinquent subscribers on their lists. A subscription 
must either be paid in advance, or ordered in advance. 

This information is printed here for the benefit of some 
hundreds of subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER who are 
members of the two organizations mentioned above. Please 
bear the above facts in mind, and when the next notice 
of dues comes in, mail your check promptly and there will 
be no interruption in the prompt receipt of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


ANP while on this subject it might be well to state, that 
for many months THE FLOWER GROWER has been issued 
with considerable regularity. In no case has it failed to 
get into the mails before the first of the month and it is 
our aim that all subscribers should get their copies just 
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about the first day of the month. To do this the Pacific 
Coast States are mailed five days before the first; the 
Rocky Mountain States next; and so on, working from the 
west and south toward the north and east; until the last 
states, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio and New York, 
are mailed one or two days before the first. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 





Flowers Inspire and Thrill 


One of our most important industries of today is flow- 
ers. They play an important part in every phase of life. 
They stand for all that is beautiful. Flowers inspire, they 
dislodge gloom, soften sorrow, and gladden the heart. 
When man becomes word bound in the greatest event of his 
life, as a last resort, he adopts the slogan, “say it with 
flowers.” 

Doctors say that flowers have a decided beneficial ef- 
fect on the patient. They thrill, for the flower language 
functions by its effect. Just think of it! We have, in 
this country, annually 2,500,000 on our sick list. For the 
sick room—that wonderful flower—the Gladiolus, is un- 
questionably the best, for each spike has many buds and 
these gradually unfold themselves, thus absorbing the mind 
and delighting the patient. Assorted colors are best. A 
vase of these flowers usually last from one to two weeks. 
The varieties of recent origination are the most beautiful, 
for flowers, like many other things, are nearing perfection. 


W. S. Harris 


The Glad Philosopher’s conception of Heaven as ex- 
pressed in his Musing this month meets with the hearty 
approval of the Editor. Those misguided people who look 
forward to a Heaven of idleness are likely to be disap- 
pointed. The Editor claims no inside knowledge on the 
subject, but as some evidence will refer to a funeral ser- 
mon preached by a regular D. D. He suggested that those 
in life who look forward to Heaven as a period of bliss 
and inactivity would probably be greatly surprised to find 
that Heaven was only an opportunity for a wider and more 
perfect development. The Glad Philosopker’s thought on 
the subject coincides with this view. 

Existence as we know it here on earth, is only the 
learning of lessons for the purpose of developing the spirit- 
ual man. The growth of the spiritual side does not come 
from a mere study of theology and the reading of what 
some people call religious topics. Spirituality has a far 
deeper meaning than this. Every act of our lives has its 
influence on our spiritual development. 








Memories , 


This morning as I walked 
Along the trail which leads 
Out to the City road, 

The dew was on the grass, 
And from the Maple tree 
A Robin called. 


And leisurely I paused 
To cut a Willow pole. 
Then stood and mused awhile. 
And once again I walked 
Through fields of long ago; 
And felt the yielding grass 
Beneath bare feet. 


This morning as I walked 
Along the trail which leads 
Out to the City road; 

I was not man grown gray, 
But lad of Yesterday. 


Oscar E. JENSEN 
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Editorial Notes 

E intended, this month, giving 

a history of the Utica Garden 
Club, as several requests for informa- 
tion have been received, but the arti- 
cle has been delayed by a most un- 
welcome visitation of “La Grippe.” 
We will hope for better luck next 
month. 


The Program Committee, of which 
Miss Adella Prescott is chairman, has 
arranged an outline for the year’s 
work. It is given in this department 
as an aid to other clubs. Not that the 
Utica Garden Club is in any sense a 
model one, being in need of plenty of 
help and advice itself, but because of 
the publicity given it from editing this 
department, many letters from other 
clubs are received. Most of these 
ask.for aid in organizing, copy of con- 
stitution, subjects for study, etc. 

Although conscious of our own 
shortcomings, we are always glad to 
give any help and advice we are able 
to. 


HE “Spring fever” is already be- 

ginning to develop and by the time 
these lines are being read it will have 
attained an almost unbearable height, 
judging from past years. 

We wonder, does everybody have 
these attacks? 

Winter is very enjoyable until about 
February 1. Then with the length- 
ening days and the sun getting higher 
and higher comes the longing to skip 
the storms and changeableness, icy 
sidewalks and other ills of February 
and March, dispose of all the accumu- 
lated dirt of Winter, welcome the re- 
turning birds and growing things and 
live once more in the out-of-doors. 

The owner of a garden has a great 
advantage over the dweller in a flat. 
The latter goes to the “Movies” for 
recreation while the former makes a 


round of the hardy borders, eagerly 
searching for signs of life to tell of 
the safe wintering of each cherished 
clump. Probably some losses must be 
mourned although they will not be 
many with the snowfall as great as it 
has been this Winter. 

Truly waiching the re-creation of 
a garden, one’s own garden, is a vastly 
better recreation (re-creation) for a 
tired brain, than some mediocre movie 
in a stuffy theater. 


Useful Hints for March 


March is or may be the first busy 
garden month. No not in the South, 
but right here in Central New York. 
It is to those who wish to give time 
and care to raising early seedlings in 
sunny windows. 

In a letter we received from Mrs. 
Francis King a year or so ago she re- 
marked that up-to-date house-garden- 
ing did not consist of caring for a few 
Palms, Rubber Plants, etc., but in rais- 
ing seedlings for spring bedding. 
Those were not her exact words, but 
express her thought, as we recall it, 
that more and more, are garden lovers 
interested in starting their own stock. 

It is interesting work, but means 
that one must have plenty of patience 
to fuss with the tiny seedlings, and a 
considerable spare time. One day of 
neglect and ali is over. In fact even 
an hour or two may finish them, as 
the sun may get too bright, and if a 
paper shield is not adjusted in time 
the little thread-like stems will be 
found prostrate, never to rise again. 
Like human babies, the little seed ba- 
bies are tender and need constant at- 
tention. When raised out of doors, 
conditions are more normal, and the 
tiny plants sturdier; although even 
out in the garden, they must be given 
just the right amount of moisture, and 
are safest when protected from too hot 
asun. May sunshine in the open air, 
has no comparison however, with a 
March sunshine through a glass win- 
dow, into an already. heated, and 
probably over-heated room. 

If you have counted the cost and 
are willing to give your seedlings 
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good care go ahead and enjoy the ex- 
perience. If you are inclined to give 
up easily after the first enthusiasm 
has worn off, do not begin as you will 
be doomed to failure which includes 
a loss of money, time and hopes. 


‘THIS is a good time to order roots, 
Roses, etc. But be sure to direct 
dealers not to send until time to set 
out, which for this section is usually 
late April or early May. Iris and other 
such early plants can be put out as 
soon as the ground is dry after the 
frost has gone. 

Roses are apt to be sent in full leaf 
from indoor stock in which case they 
should not arrive until it is safe to set 
them out. 


Gr out your boxes of left-over 
seeds. Some seeds retain their 
vitality for years, others lose it very 
rapidly. Therefore, take inventory of 
your stock, but do not pin your faith 
on these seeds sprouting unless you 
test them, which is a very easy thing 
to do. 

Place the seeds to be tested on a 
moist sheet of blotting paper. Cover 
them with another moistened blotter. 
These should be put between two 
plates and set in a warm place. The 
time of germination varies from about 
three days to as many weeks accord- 
ing to kinds. Unless a goodly per- 
centage of the seeds sprout it would 
not pay to sow them. 

This testing really should have been 
done in early February before orders 
were sent to the dealers. Some, per- 
haps, have not been so forehanded, 
delaying is so easy. This warning 
may still be in time for them. 


Y the end of this month the 

weather may be warm and dry 
enough to get hotbeds and cold-frames 
started. 

By the end of March Sweet Peas 
should be in (Oh! that we could suc- 
ceed with them as we once could). 
Failure is so certain that this old time 
favorite has been discarded by many, 
many gardeners. 

If well rotted manure is obtainable 
the latter part of March is a good 
time to spread it over parts of the 
garden that are to be spaded up a few 
weeks later. 

Apply plentifully around the Rhu- 
barb. This plant is a gross feeder 
and needs a goodly feeding up as it 
will soon begin to sprout. Growth 
can be hastened by placing a bottom- 
less barrel or half barrel around each 
clump. 


ie is none too early to lay in bottles 


of cultures for treatirg Beans, Peas 
and other legumes. Not only is this 
season’s crop benefited by their use, 
but a goodly supply of nitrogen is left 
in the soil for another year. 

Prepare in every way possible for 
the grand rush which will be on by 
May first or earlier. 

Even if you have only a little room 
try something new but avoid rushing 
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wholesale into experiments. Fully 
half the seeds purchased and suwn by 
the average amateur are wasted, as 
usually so many kinds are tried that 
they cannot be properly cared for and 
the seedlings dwindle away in their 
infancy. 

A fairly successful way to start 
seedlings, to be later set out, is in rea- 
sonably deep boxes, set in any conven- 
ient place where they can be watered 
and sheltered from wind and too much 
sun. This is an especially convenient 
way to raise perennials. If the boxes 
are set in ashes with a liberal supply 
around them there will probably be lit- 
tle danger from slugs, that worst of 
all foes of seedlings. 


Program for Year’s Meetings 
1. Study of Conditions— 
Climate, soils, 
drainage 
Local conditions 
2. Planning the Garden— 
Appropriateness of Garden to 
House 
Map of Garden 
Flower beds and borders 
Walks, shrubs and hedges 
Adornments 
References: The Garden Magazine for 
July 1907, October 1907, February 
1910, April 1911, June 1914 
The Well-considered Garden, 
(Mrs. Francis King) 
The Garden and Its Accessories, 
(Underwood) 
3. The Flowers of the Garden— 
Color schemes 
Annuals, biennials and peren- 
nials 
Plants and shrubs 
Grasses, Ferns and vines 
References: The Garden Magazine for 
October 1906-1908 


water supply, 


The Flower Garden, (Ida D. 
Bennett) 

The Amateur Garden, (Geo. W. 
Cable) 


Ferns and How to Grow Them, 
(G. A. Woolson) 
4. The Care of the Garden— 
Grafting, potting, pruning, fer- 
tilizing 
Bedding, transplanting, winter 
protection 
Pests and diseases 
Plant houses, ‘hotbeds, 
frames 
Garden implements 
References: Garden Making, (L. H. 
Bailey) 
Making a Garden with Hotbed 
and Cold-frame, (Claude H. Mil- 
ler) 
5. The Rose Garden— 
Paths and borders 
Monthly Roses 
Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Per- 
petuals 
Climbing Roses 
Arrangement and protection 
References: A Woman’s Hardy Gar- 
den, (Mrs. Ely) 
The Garden, You and I, (Mabel 
Osgood Wright) 
6. The Kitchen Garden— 
Vegetables and small fruits 
Wall or trellis fruits and herbs 
References: The Garden Magazine for 
March 1907, February 1913, Feb- 
ruary 1914 


cold- 
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7. The City Garden— 


Window boxes, 
bulbs in glasses 

Back-yard gardens and school 
gardens 

References: The Garden Magazine for 

February 1914 

American School Gardens, (M. 
Louise Green) 


house plants, 


8. The Old-fashioned G:rden— 


Box edgings 

Massing of plants 

The bee-hive and dove cote 

Summer house and sun dial 

References: Old Time Gardens, (Alice 

Morse Earle) 

Corners of Grey Old Gardens, 
(Margaret Waterfield) 


9. The Wild Garden— 


Raising wild flowers from seed 
Transplanting wild flowers 
Conditions and environments 
References: The Wild Garden, (Wil- 
liam Robinson) 
10. The Water Garden— 
Stream and bog gardens 
Lily pools 
Ferns, grasses, mosses 
Fountains and cascades 
References: The Garden Magazine for 
February 1910, February 1914 
Wall and Water Gardens, (Ger- 
trude Jekyll) 
11. Rock Gardens— 
Study of hillside growths 
Shrubbery and landscape gar- 
dening 
Rocky borders 
Alpine growths 
References: The Garden Magazine for 
September 1914 
12. The Lawn— 
Adapting to natural contour 
Preparation and care 
Shrubbery and borders 
References: The Garden Magazine for 
September 1914 
We are indebted for much assist- 
ance in the preparation of this pro- 
gram to the outline for a “Year’s 
Study for Garden Clubs” by Caroline 
French Benton and obtained through 
the courtesy of the Woman's Home 
Companion. 


Beyond Our Own Boundaries 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


Possibly one of the weakest points 
of young garden clubs is their tend- 
ency to confine their interests to their 
own gardens, forgetting the big world 
that lies beyond. This is a most nat- 
ural mistake, for to an inexperienced 
gardener, the problems presented by 
even the smallest garden seem over- 
whelming and endless; and seed beds, 
fertilizers, pruning and spraying, ap- 
pear to furnish inexhaustible themes 
for discussion. 

But after this very necessary knowl- 
edge has been, to some extent, ab- 
sorbed and assimilated, the mind 
wearies of the iteration and reitera- 
tion of the well worn topics, and the 
interest in the meetings flags, and the 
attendance drops off. This is the time 
to look over your own fence, or hedge- 
row, and see what lies beyond. Doubt- 
less. you have heard the story of the 
rooster who found a discarded ostrich 
egg, and after looking at it on all 
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sides, called his flock together and di- 
rected their attention to it. He said 
he did not wish to criticise their own 
efforts, but merely to show them what 
other folks were doing. A keen inter- 
est in “what other folks are doing” 
is one of the most potent factors in 
keeping a club of any kind alive, and 
even if the knowledge gained is not 


‘ immediately available for our own use, 


it broadens our outlook, and enables 
us to judge more intelligently of the 
efforts of these “other folks” whose 
tastes and opportunities are different 
from ours. Sooner or later we may 
be inspired to do likewise and then we 
shall be glad of even the slightest 
foundation of knowledge on which to 
begin our structure. 

For instance, rock gardens: You 
may think you do not like rock gar- 
dens after seeing the horror perpe- 
trated by some millionaire in the name 
of Art; or your domain may be very 
small with no rocks available; or, you 
may be a busy farmer’s wife with lit- 
tle time or strength for unnecessary 
work. But even so, sometime the idea 
may grip you, and then you will real- 
ize that the “horror” was the result 
of lack of knowledge on the part of the 
millionaire—knowledge that might 
have been gained at a garden club— 
and that a rockery, if not exactly a 
rock garden, may consist of an edging 
of cobble stones along a border, or a 
bit of tumbledown stone wall on the 
farm. And so on indefinitely. 

Then why be satisfied with “a few 
herbs and Apples” when “kingdoms, 
stars and sky” may be ours for the 
taking? Rather let us be keenly alert 
to every opportunity to broaden our 
outlook and so add, not only to the joy 
of life, but to our usefulness as well. 


A Winter Vegetable Garden 
By Mrs. M. RUBEN 


When making out your seed order 
for 1923, be sure to include a ten cent 
package of Whitloof Chicory, (two 
would be still better), as the forcing 
of this delicious vegetable is the eas- 
iest thing imaginable. 

The seed should be sown early in 
the Spring the same as Carrots or 
Beets. When the plants are large 
enough, thin out so that the remain- 
ing plants will stand four or five 
inches apart. Give good cultivation, 
during the Summer, as the larger the 
roots the better for forcing. 

Late in the Fall pull up the roots, 
and after discarding all small and 
crooked ones, trim to an even lergth. 

Have ready a deep box. An orange 
box will do very nicely, as it is the 
right depth, and will just about hold 
the roots resulting from one package 
of seeds. Put two or three inches of 
good garden soil in the bottom of the 
box, then tilt it to one side and plant 
the roots close together, almost touch- 
ing one another. Now fill up with dirt. 
Covering the roots is not enough. 
There must be from four to six inches 
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of soil above the tops of the roots. 
Three inches of dirt at the bottom and 
six on top would naturally mean use a 
box at least nine inches deeper than 
the length of the roots with their 
pointed ends trimmed off. 

Water thoroughly and set in a warm 
dark place in the cellar, preferably by 
the furnace. 

Soon little white sprouts, somewhat 
like Asparagus will come peeping 
through the dirt. Cut with a sharp 
knife and as close to the root as pos- 
sible. That will mean running the 
knife blade down at the side of the 
sprout, nearly through the extra soil 
covering the roots. 


Keep the box watered with luke 
warm water. 

You will be surprised at the num- 
ber of times you can cut your Whit- 
locf, and how crisp, and beautifully 
poe en it will be, if kept sufficiently 


I have had nine cuttings from a ten 
cent package of seed, at the present 
time, (the middle of January), and 
expect to get several more. 

What a rich return for a very little 
trouble. 


“Tt’s rather dark in the earth today,” 
Said one little bulb to his brother; 
“But I thought that I felt a sunbeam 


ray, 

We must strive and grow till we find the 

And they nestled close to each other. 

Then they struggled and toiled by day 
and by night, 

Till two little Snowdrops in green and 
white 

Rose out of the darkness and into the 
li 

And softly kissed one another. 

(Unknown) 


The gardener’s three graces—Faith, 
Hope and Fertilizer. 

















CONSERVATION OF CATALOGUES 

May I offer a suggestion, though per- 
haps not new? Every year garden devo- 
tees are called upon, perhaps regret- 
fully, to dispose of a number of cata- 
logues and circulars to make place for 
the new ones. Many of these catalogues 
represent great expense as well as skill 
and discrimination in providing the pub- 
lic with beautiful garden pictures taken 
from life. 

The writer does not propose to lose 
the value of these reproductions so he 
has provided a scrapbook in which, after 
carefully trimming, they are arranged 
in the best manner possible in order to 
make the book attractive. 

The writer expects in time to have 
a fine collection of garden views which 
will not only be attractive but instructive, 
at the same time providing sugges- 
tions for landscape features which may 
be. useful and appropriate. 

A. L. Parker 


FEBRUARY IN MISSISSIPPI 


We have been having for the last few 
days a perfectly terrible time. On the 
5 - the a the bag sag el — 
nearly seventy degrees. y. Magno 
Conspicua had fully a hundred milk 
white cups held up with honey for the 
bees, who -hummed about them with 
greedy delight. Tazetta Narcissi and a 
few Jonquils and Trumpet Majors were 
also in bloom and the whole air was 
tingling with the perfumed breath of 
the Violets. 

But Saturday afternoon about five 
o’clock the sky darkened, a furious wind 
—_ howling from the West, bringing 
wild drenching gusts of rain e ther- 
mometer fell, and fell, and the rain 
changed to a beating sleet that drummed 
and dinned, while the trees aned 
aloud in the night, and all the telephone 
and electric light wires shrieked out in 

id but unavailing protest. All night the 
storm raged and exulted in its destruc- 





tion. All Sunday it continued. Monday 
the wind abated, the snow ceased to fall 
but the bitter cold relented not a grip, 
and today the snow still mantles the 
earth. Of: course we cannot yet tell what 
the destruction will be, but I know it 
will be tremendous and disheartening. 
Many Gladioli were a: half foot high. 
Watsopnias and Iris were almost in 
bloom and Easter Lilies were wearing 
May-time regalia. 

Is it not awful to plan and work, to 
have splendid prea, and then have 
to sit idle and helpless while they one 
by one are being destroyed? February 
in Mississippi is always treacherous. It 
swings from undue heat to bitter cold, 
and keeps the gardener uneasy as a peas- 
ant whose home is behind a battle line, 
through which at any moment the flame 
and murder of the marauder may break. 


T. DABNEY MARSHALL 


What my friend, Marshall, tells of Mississippi 
February weather proves again that all climates 
have their compensations. Up here in Northern 
New York, where we are still snow-bound and 
frost-bound, and likely to be for a month or more, 
no such terrible story could ever be told. And 
although late frosts do damage us occasionally 
it is decidedly exceptional and the hardy things 
which grow here take care of themselves pretty 
well even during a severe freeze.—(The Editor) 


GLADIOLUS-BALTIMORE 


I wonder if the Gladiolus Baltimore 
has been overlooked or if it behaves dif- 
ferently in my garden, or if my judg- 
ment is lacking? 

For two seasons it was the first to 
open. Last season the first bloom opened 
June 29, and six days later Prince of 
Wales opened and with it Halley showed 
color. .I compared Baltimore with the 
two later comers and in color, size of 
flower, position'on stem, number of flow- 
ers, it compared very favorably with its 
later rivals. Brown says: 

“Baltimore.... Cowee . 1910 Salmon-pink.” 

The color is bright ‘and delicate crim- 
son lines on the lower petals enhance 
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its beauty. After this second season’s 
experience the question came to my 
mind, was Baltimore overlocked that we 
"y it in so few lists of fine early Gladi- 
oli. 


L. W. Licuty 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH IRISES 

I read in a garden article (this was 
before the embargo) that English Irises 
ran out in two or three-years, but were 
so cheap and so lovely that it paid one 
to replenish one’s stock. At about this 
time I purchased two dozen bulbs. They 
are always left in the ground all Win- 
ter and have increased amazingly. At 
a conservative estimate, I must have two 
or three hundred. They are beautiful 
in delicate tints of blue and lavender and 
deep blue and purple. 

I bought one hundred Spanish Irises 
(prepaid) for seventy-five cents—just 
think of it! and they likewise have in- 
creased many, many times and are my 
pride and joy in Iris time. 

JEssIE C. BARLOW 


EARLY BLOOM IN SOUTHERN OHIO 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that at my country place in the vicinity 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, the following flow- 
ers were in bloom on the 8th of March: 
Srowdrops (single and double}, Spring 
Snowflake, Winter Aconite (Eranthis 
hyemalis), Crocus (lavender and pur- 
ple), Scilla sibirica, Arabis Alpina, Nar- 
cissus Minimus, Narcissus “Golden 
Spur,” Lonicera fragrantissima, Erigenia 
bulbosa, Sweet Violets and’ Chickweed. 
All of these are growing without the 
slightest protection, despite the fact that 
there has been freezing weather almost 
every night. 

The first Snowdrop was noticed this 
year on January 2. 


Mary R. Y. KrRIpPENDORF 


LEAVING GLADIOLI IN THE 
GROUND OVER WINTER 
IN SOUTHERN OHIO 

Last summer I visited the gardens at 
the State Hospital, at Dayton, Ohio, and 
found that the gardener had a beautiful 
large bed of Gladioli that have not been 
disturbed for four years and which con- 
tain many of Kunderd’s good varieties of 
the earlier years. The spikes and blooms 
were fine and very early. The bed is 
covered during the Winter with a deep 

covering of leaves and some manure. 


E. F. W. S. 


PEONY AND AMARYLLIS SEED- 
LINGS 


March the 4th found some of the seed- 
ling Peonies up and since then they are 
coming fast. Two years ago I found 
some up on the first day of March. How 
we enjoy the seedlings! Last Spring I 
let three of the finest Amaryllis go to 
seed and now have a fine pan of seed- 
lings. Am wondering if the white ones 
will come true. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory 


APHIS ON ASTER ROOTS 


I have found that soapy water helped 
a good deal. Strong suds from the wash- 
ing are good to water with, soaking the 
ground well. I should think that Black 
Leaf 40 would be good if used to soak 
into the ground frequently. 
ANNA C. WIENECKE 
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| Dahlias From Seed—Amateurs Can 


Produce “New Creations” 
BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


F ALL garden delights the pro- 
QO duction of “new creations” is 
undoubtedly the “most exciting 
adventure.” Surely it is one that the 
home gardener should enjoy, as well 
as the hobby-ridden amateur, and the 
professional, commercial grower. And 
out of the amazing miracles of the 
flower world the Dahlia excels them 
all in interest and swiftness of results, 
when it comes to hybridizing. 
Within the strictly limited space of 
a magazine article I cannot dwell upon 
the thrills attendant upon raising 
Dahlias from seed, when what I am 
commanded to write is how’ to do it. 
It is just as well. Let the reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER plant his Dah- 
lia seeds this Spring. His experience 
will make a poor thing of any written 
word. There is such a thing as “the 
psychological moment.” It has arrived 
in Dahlia growing, and is shown in 
the catalogue and Dahlia Show offer- 
ings of “new creations.” Maybe 
“everybody’s doing it now.” My mail 
includes Europe, Asia, and this home 
continent, not leaving out Central 
America and Mexico. It is just pos- 
sible that the carrier comes to my 
door without bringing a letter con- 
cerning Dahlia seeds and _ seedling 
growing, but I doubt it. Where can 
the best seeds be obtained; what to do 
with them after getting them in hand; 
any other way of producing variation 


in blooms than from seed; will they 


produce blooms, or tubers, the first 
year? Such are some of the questions. 
The questioners are so numerous that 
I assume from this, and other evi- 
dence, that interest in growing new 
Dahlia “creations” is very widespread 
and very strong. There are many 
more offerings of Dahlia seed in the 
advertising columns of the floral 
magazines than ever before. A legion 
of home gardeners—amateurs—must 
be planning to grow Dahlia seedlings. 
This is as it should be. 


7 flowers of every seedling Dah- 
lia are fascinatingly interesting, if 
for no other reason than because each 
plant, like each human being, is differ- 
ent from any other. Looking upon your 
seedling Dahlia bloom you can be -ab- 
solutely sure that you see a Dahlia un- 
like any that ever flowered before. 
They are fascinatingly interesting, 
many are very beautiful. Home gar- 
deners can work up a stock of tubers 
from seeds for trifling cost. For they 
do bloom and produce excellent tubers 
the first year. Suppose a packet con- 


taining one hundred hand-hybridized 
seeds does cost $3.00. Practically ev- 
ery plant will please you and the 
blooms will be highly satisfactory as 
garden ornaments and _ household 
decoration. Neighbors—this is the 
experience of every one—will take a 
fancy’ to the seedling blooms and de- 
sire to buy the tubers or exchange 
roots.. It doesn’t diminish the inter- 
est any to be perfectly aware that the 
majority of seedling blooms are no 
better than existing named sorts, and 
many of them inferior. There is al- 
ways the possibility, right in the 50 
x 150 lot of the commuter, of a prize; 
and to learn by comparing bloom with 
bloom, the best types of modern Dah- 
lias, is an intellectual exercise bring- 
ing ample rewards in information and 
interest. : 


‘THERE is always the possibility of 
Nature producing a great prize for 
you. The famous Wealthy Apple is a 
seedling. Peter M. Gideon planted a 
little packet of fifty Crab Apple seeds. 
One of the seeds produced the Wealthy 
Apple. The important and very prof- 
itable Lucretia Dewberry was found 
growing wild on a plantation in West 
Virginia. The delicious dwarf Lima 
Bean now known as Henderson’s was 
found growing along a roadside in 
Virginia by a negro. The Cactus Dah- 
lia originated as a sport or mutation 
and was introduced in England in 
1876. The Peony type of Dahlia is 
the result of crossing the single and 
the Cactus types, and was introduced 
into England in 1900. The beautiful 
and unusual Collarette Dahlia origi- 
nated from two sports simultaneously 
on different plants in the municipal 
gardens of Lyons, France, in 1899. Do 
you wonder Maurice Fuld exclaims: 
“The Dahlia offers more opportunities 
for the amateur than any other flower 
I know of; for he can do more with it 
than the professional, and invariably 
he has the professional all beaten to 
a standstill; he can with ease breed 
and cross and produce any quantity of 
new Dahlias all within the short space 
of one year; and to my mind this is 
the climax of joy in a garden.” 

I plant eastern and California and 
English grown seed, and recommend 
the seed produced on the Pacific slope 
to the beginner. He will have no dis- 
appointments with it. California 
grown seed, claimed. by the growers 
to be from the best modern varieties 
can be bought for 25c, 50c and $1.00 
per packet, as hybridized, by wind and 
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insects. Fifty seeds, hand hybridized, 
sell for $1.50 and $2.00 per packet; 
one hundred such seeds can be bought 
for $3.00. 


T HAVE had unqualified and abound- 

ing success with seeds planted in 
the open garden late, when pressure 
of work prevented starting them in 
flats earlier, but it is better to start 
them earlier. A sunny window, or a 
safe cold-frame will answer. Cultivate 
a florist’s friendship and he will grow 
the seeds for you in some cosy corner 
of his greenhouse, with a few hints 
from yourself, including the important 
advice to “grow them cool,” for you 
want sturdy plants to transplant. 
Don’t start them too soon or they will 
be too large at transplanting time to 
manage well when transferred to the 
garden. If May fifth to tenth is Corn 
planting time with you, start your 
seeds the first week in April. Where 
Summers are very short start them 
the first day of March. In California 
seeds may be sown in the open garden 
April first, and blooms secured in Au- 
gust. 

Home gardeners who utilize a sunny 
window in the house know the wilting 
of tiny seedlings maketh the heart 
faint. The tiny sprouts succumb to 
“damping off” fungi. Buy a small bot- 
tle of formaldehyde—formalin for 
short—and use a fluid ounce to each 
three pints of water. This is a weak 
but safe and effective solution. Give 
your soil a good soaking with it, and 
the fungi losses will be reduced, per- 
haps entirely done away with. Besides 
some claim seedling growth is stimu- 
lated. 


WHEN the soil is just right as to 
moisture, sow your seeds an inch 
apart. If your soil is teo heavy, or 
clayey, increase its bulk one-third with 
sand, thoroughly mixing. Putting it 
through a coal sifter several times will 
blend earth and sand nicely: Firm the 
soil with a board or brick before plant- 
ing. A quarter or even half inch of 
sand or soil should cover the seeds, 
lest the sturdy sprouts lift the seed. 
Water thoroughly after planting 
using a spray, or some device, to pre- 
vent washing out of seeds. Sheets of 
glass over the box will preserve the 
moisture of air and soil, but wood or 
cardboard will answer. But don’t Jet 
the earth dry out. The moment the 
sprouts show, uncover the boxes, but 
hang cheesecloth or newspapers be- 
tween them and blazing sunshine for a 
few days. Keep the boxes in a cool 
(but not cold place) till the seeds 
sprout.. Be sure and tell your green- 
house man this if he accommodates 
you. The slower the seeds start, the 
better the plants. If you have a ther- 
mometer use it. Sixty-five degrees is 
ample, sixty degrees first rate, both 
for germinating the seed and growing 
the plants. Some experts claim that 
those seeds that take six weeks for 
sprouting will produce the finest 
formed and colored blooms. When 
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the seedlings are well up, give them 
plenty of sunshine, but keep them cool 
all the time. 


At transplanting time have the 
flats just moist enough to allow 
the soil té:be cut into squares, each 
with a plant. Of course you built your 
flat with one side, and possibly an end 
screwed on, not nailed. Put the seed- 
lings down six to seven inches in the 
garden, filling level as they grow. : If 
you are the one garden lover in a 
thousand with “dignity of tempera- 
ment” and never undertake too much, 
and have time and space in delightful 
proportions, “grow on” your seedlings 
by transferring them when they boast 
two or three sets of leaves into three- 
inch pots, and later into larger ones. 
Final transfer to the garden then be- 
comes a joy. But the man or woman, 
busy in office or shop all day, with 
limited gardening facilities, but in 
whose soul burns the unquenchable 
love of flowers, can with his window 
box and nothing else, save the open 
garden, get just as splendid results 
as his wealthy neighbor in the next 
block. The probabilities are exactiy 
the same. Nature is no respecter of 
persons. Your packet of Dahlia seeds, 
provided they are the best, are exactly 
as likely to produce a “wonder child” 
as the packet of any one else. 

Look out for nippy winds while the 
plants are yet in boxes or cold-frame. 
Fresh air they must have, plenty of it, 
but beware of draughts. A fine friend 
of mine had all his heart in a cold- 
frame of promising Dahlia seedlings. 
He had to be away all day, but left di- 
rections for the closing of the sash if 
the wind rose. One day the wind 
rose, strong and cold, and beat against 
that cold-frame. No one loved the 
little seedlings as he did. The glass 
was not lowered and the icy blast cut 
all his hopes down in their youth— 
killed them. 


| 5 peepee familiar with the eight or 
ten leading types of Dahlia flowers 
and some of the best of present-time 
varieties. You must know enough to 
be able to judge fairly of the merit of 
your seedling blooms. Only new crea- 
tions of exceptional merit are worth 
introducing to the great Dahlia world, 
although you can have endless happi- 
ness with what your seedlings bring 
you. 

When in your judgment, and that of 
those nearest you who are more or 
less qualified to form a critical opinion, 
you have a seedling of exceptional 
worth, name it and record it with your 
nearest horticultural society or garden 
club, and also with the American Dah- 
lia Society, 198 Norton street, New 
Haven, Conn., whose quarterly Bulle- 
tin you ought to receive. -The Society 
will test a tuber of your pet in its offi- 
cial trial ground, and if the plant and 
bloom as a whole pass eighty-five out 


of a possible one hundred points of ex- 


cellence, you will be awarded the So- 
ciety’s Certificate of Merit—a “char- 
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acter” worth seeking. For it declares 
to all and sundry that the Dahlia re- 
ceiving it is worth having. 





Some of The Newer Dahlias 
By M. G. TYLER 

Some very wonderful Dahlias are 
now being created in this country, 
particularly in the Decorative and Hy- 
brid Cactus classes, and in many in- 
stances are fully equal to, if not su- 
perior to anything that can be im- 
ported. 

In fine petalled, also the tangled or 
shaggy varieties of Cactus Dahlias, 
we must to date acknowledge Eng- 
land’s supremacy, although some of 
our American Cactus now being intro- 
duced, for size and coloring, and I can 
surely add beauty, are beyond any- 
thing yet seen from England. While 
they lack the English characteristics, 
they have that elegance of form and 
grace that appeals to the Dahlia en- 
thusiast. 


Of 1922 English importations, the 
white Cactus Silverhill Park is easily 
the best, being a Gold Medal winner in 
England. It is a large incurved va- 
riety with a particularly good stem, 
and being free flowering, will be much 
in demand by lovers of this class of 
Dahlia. 


Of French importations, three were 
very good; Pierre Grisard, a very large 
currant red Decorative, will meet with 
much favor, for its size, shape and 
coloring, to say nothing of its excep- 
tional stem, will make it a favorite. 
Samson, also a Decorative, is bright 
cardinal, tipped white, with good stem, 
and of large size. Duchesse de Ven- 
dome is a white Camellia shaped blos- 
som, and its size, form and stem highly 
recommend it for decorations. 

French varieties are valuable to the 
hybridizer as parent plants, as can be 
seen in Glorieux, a seedling of Mons. 
Le Normand. 


1922 German importations are won- 
derful commercial varieties, all having 
long, strong stems, good coloring, and 
unusual keeping qualities, and al- 
though they are not as large as the 
French varieties, they will prove a 
boon to florists. 

Speaking of German Dahlias, the 
best one, to my mind, originating in 
that country is Kalif, and it is to be 
regretted that they do not send us oth- 
ers of similar form in other colors. 


The best foreign Dahlias undoubt- 
edly come from Holland, and our va- 
rieties of Dutch parentage are among 
our finest creations, as will be noted in 
Patrick O’Mara, a seedling of King of 
the Autumn. Among the new impor- 
tations are Enchantress, a silvery pink 
Decorative, absolutely free from any 
lavender shadings, and one of the best 
from that country for many’ years. 
Jonkheer von Tets, a white’Hybrid 
Cactus, of form similar to Kalif, will 
prove a delight to Dahlia lovers; while 
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Porthos, a very dark lavender Decor- 
ative, is the nearest approach to a 
blue that hybridists have been able to 
obtain. 

Probably the best Holland varieties 
heretofore brought here are Insulinde 
and Great Britain; both are Decora- 
tives, the former being old gold and 
bronze, and the latter a true lavender. 
Unfortunately the stock of Great Brit- 
ain is very scarce in this country, and 
a much inferior variety, Madam von 
Bystein, which somewhat resembles it 
in color, is sold for this Dahlia, a fact 
that is to be deplored. 


In conclusion I would say that no 
country equals England in narrow pet- 
alled, and shaggy or tangled Cactus 
Dahlias, and no country on this earth 
can produce better Decorative, Hybrid 


- Cactus or Paeony varieties than are 


now being originated in the United 
States, but we must have the foreign 
varieties for our hybridizers if we 
hope to continue to lead in these va- 
rieties. 


Forcing Early Dahlias 

The forcing of early Dahlias has been 
practiced successfully by growers the last 
few years, and roots started in time will 
produce flowers for Memorial Day and 
during June. A good deep bench, in a 
house not too warm, should be selected, 
and while the plants are great feeders in 
the open ground, it is better not to have 
the soil-too rich in the houses, for the 
plants grow very tall inside, and with a 
rich soil make a strong, rampant growth, 
which will not bloom as early. They can 
be fed when the buds begin to form by 
giving them a mulch of half-decayed 
manure, which will materially assist the 
flowering and also provide a covering 
that will prevent evaporation. They will 
require but little attention except that 
long, strong stakes will be necessary to 
keep the plants growing erect, to which 
they should be firmly tied, and then dis- 
budded to produce the better blooms. Any 
varieties of which it is desired to in- 
crease the stock can be planted in the 
house and the young growths made into 
cuttings, which root easily.—Gardening 


Kirby, the Flower Friend 


By Epcar A. Guest 


Kirby loves Roses and Pansies and Phlox, 

Kirby loves Poppies and Asters and Stocks, 

And his days and his weeks are all wrapped up 
in bloom 

And scented and sweet with an orchard perfume; 

The day may be dark and the snow coming down, 

But Kirby brings blossoms of Summer to town. 


I trudged through the snow to my oifice today 
s heavy of heart as the low skies were gray; 
Life was cheerless outside and was dreary within, 
I was weary of Winter—then Kirby dropped in; 
Dropped in just to tell of a new Rose he'd found, 
And the esto were petals of bloom on the 
ground. 


I forgot it was Winter, I ceased being glum, 
I was out in my garden, for Summer had come; 
Out there with Poppies snd Pansies and Phlox, 
Planning a space for some new Hollyhocks, 
Putting in Roses to grow with the old, 

For no day with Kirby is dreary and cold. 


The breath of the Summer came into us there, 

= skies had turned blue and the garden was 
fair, 

The trellis was heavy with blossoms of red, 

The new Rose already had bloomed in its bed; 

And tho past my window the snow fiurried down, 

Kirby and Summer had slipped into town. 


(Copyright, 1923,-by Edgar A. Guest) 
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hold the Annual Meeting in Chi- 

cago this year, and the time and 
place will not be decided upon until the 
Directors’ meeting on March 14, it is 
important that nominations ‘for offi- 
cers should reach me before March 10, 
if possible, and at the latest by April 
5, when the forms for the May issue 
close. Please keep these dates in mind 
also for sending in announcements, or 
plans for the spring exhibitions, even 
though May 5 is in time for June, last 
minute, announcements. 

An officer may be nominated by any 
five members, the Regional Vice-Presi- 
dents by any five members resident 
within the district. Mark the envelope 
“Nominations” and send to the Secre- 
tary as soon as possible. I sincerely 
hope that the members will take full 
advantage of their opportunity to 
nominate and to elect their officers 
even though unable to attend. 

I hope also that the flowering sea- 
son is going to bring about a broader 
appreciation of Irises and a mere 
active interchange of experiences 
through these pages. It seems to me 
that we are limiting ourselves entirely 
too much to the bearded Irises, even 
to individual varieties thereof; when, 
as a matter of fact, there are beardless 
varieties, bulbous irises, even regelia 
and oncocyclus Irises, which in some 
gardens at least are well worth grow- 
ing. Let us try to lay aside the col- 
lector’s point of view. Let us consider 
the Iris not as an object in itself, but 
as a delightful gateway leading to the 
wider field of gardening with all its 
infinite and enjoyable possibilities of 
both artistic and semi-scientific en- 
deavor and its close association with 
art and literature. 

I think that you will enjoy the fol- 
lowing notes from Mr. Duffy. He is 
from Illinois, and we first got in touch 
through a note on raising pumila Hy- 
brids that was published in The Gar- 
den Magazine. I would like to stress 
his recommendation that we should 
raise our own Irises to a greater ex- 
tent. This is particularly applicable 
to the Dwarf Bearded which are pro- 
fuse seeders and have been known to 
bloom the first year from seed. The 
range of color is not wide, and hence 
one soon acquires good specimens of 
yellow and purple, as well as less 
showy things that may prove fascinat- 
ing in their tints and splashes of 
green, purple, and yellow. I have long 
since given up purchasing new varie- 
ties and far prefer selected seedlings 
to give their masses of color in the 
early spring garden. 

PLAYING WITH IRISES 
RISES in my neck of woods are in the 
nature of heirlooms and seemingly 

more or less immortal. I never knew 


Ay IT HAS proved impractical to 








one to die a natural death,that is, 
speaking of the tall and dwarf bearded 
classes. The one fatality I have mourned 
was that of a fine clump of J. susiana 
which had flourished for four years and 
then succumbed to an unseasonable warm 
spel! in February several years ago 
which forced it into premature growth 
so far that when Winter returned with 
unabated fury, it shriveled and never re- 
covered. It had achieved proportions 
such that at its last appearance it hoisted 
eight of its stunning hearse ornaments. 

Japanese Irises pass on unless care- 
fully tended, the Spanish and English 
dwindle and fade away, but the tall and 
dwarf bearded varieties that I have tried 
go on and on and, like the liver of Pro- 
metheus, sprout afresh when pieces are 
torn off. I have been playing around with 
Irises for thirty odd years and the dis- 
covery of their beauty a few years ago 
and the subsequent surprising revival 
of interest is remarkable only in that 
appreciation was so long delayed. 

They would always grow from seed 
and always gave unusual results in the 
way of new varieties, often in no way 
resembling their parents. In fact, they 
will self-sow where the seed falls and 
ultimately become buried by cultivation 
or the rotting of leaves above it. I have 
had a number appear in this way. I 
don’t see why every gardener at all in- 
terested shouldn’t try to raise his own 
instead of buying expensive new seed- 
lings which often are no better than 
he would raise himself if he tried. 

allida Dalmatica (Princess Beatrice) 
is a good seeder and its progeny give 
many interesting forms. True, often 
there are many very similar to the seed 
parent, but I have secured fine cattleya 
colored ones, red-purple ones, darker and 
lighter lavenders and two plants of ma- 
jestic proportions, four feet tall, with 
beautiful broad ornamental foliage. 
These robust forms occur from time to 
time and are well worth trying for. One 
of my four footers is very similar to 
pallida itself but with a deeper, pinker 
tone. The other is a red-purple, not a 
good carrying color, but beautiful at 
close range and its foliage is a fine gar- 
den decoration if it never bloomed. 

Mme. Chereau is a free seeder as 
Irises go, and its progeny are often more 
interesting than beautiful, the feather 
stitching color seeming to run in the 
seedling standards in some cases while 
the falls in some I have grown are curi- 
ously spotted and mottled. These seed- 
lings have a weakness in many case: of 
producing skinny falls, but when a good 
form appears it is usually well worth 
while. I have one, a fine domed flower, 
with very pale lavender edging which I 
consider worth keeping with Ma Mie, 
Fairy, and Mme. Chereau. It does not 
disgrace its company. 

Her Majesty has given me a few seed- 
lings of lighter “pink” shades, one of 
which has attracted much admiration. 

From I. sambucina, or at least a plant 
I bought for it many years ago, I have 
secured the most brilliant and unusual 
colors, one a self of a peculiar brilliant 
copper rose, as I describe it, or as one 
of my friends insists, wild-rose pink with 
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an undertone of yellow, making a strik- 
ing display and always attracting at- 
tention among my Irises. Some of these 
sambucina seedlings have brilliant yel- 
low style-branches which enhance the 
claret tones of the falls. 

I have mentioned these old timers 
which are cheap and can be secured from 
almost any nurseryman as good founda- 
tion for anyone desiring to experiment 
with seedlings. I have found also that 
I have as good, if not better, results from 
seeds produced through the agencies of 
bees than when I cross them myself. 
Finer results may be looked for in seed- 
lings of the newer and better varieties. 

Strangely enough I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting seeds on any of my 
variegatas except Maori King and these 
have never germinated. The ancient 
I. Flavescens which will still take a lot 
of beating before it can be displaced for 
massing in the garden also has never pro- 
duced a seed for me and I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting it to fertilize any other 
Iris until this Spring when I secured a 
fine pod of seed from Mme. Chereau 
crossed with Flavescens. I have tried so 
often for flavescens and pallida and 
other crosses unsuccessfully that I am 
skeptical about this one and won’t be 
sure until the seedlings bloom that some 
bee didn’t break in and cheat my plans. 

I have been interested in Iris seedling 
raising for some time but find very lit- 
tle information on the subject. Either 
there are trade secrets about it or, as I 
suspect, it is rather obscure, owing to the 
difficulty in making deductions along 
Mendelian lines because of the years of 
hybridizing and the likelihood of unex- 
pected characteristics appearing and ren- 
dering deductions futile. 

I have tried to self-fertilize some of 
my seedlings to secure an F-2 series but 
have been uniformly unsuccessful and 
have been much interested in some of the 
self-pollinated varieties listed as to the 
methods employed, whether it is real self- 
pollination, cross pollination with a plant 
of the same variety, or close pollination. 

It seems to me there is a tendency to 
make of the Iris a fancier’s flower, a 
tendency that has ruined some flowers 
for garden purposes. The pursuit 
of size of the individual flower is not so 
important, as I look at it, as the produc- 
tion of varieties that will give more flow- 
ers to a plant and with clearer tones. I 
have a weakness for selfs or those which 
have little variation between standards 
and falls. The ringed, streaked, and 
speckled sorts do not appeal to me so 
much. Neither do the liver and fried 
onion shades of some. of the squalens 
types. There is an old timer hanging 
around my section that has been there 
since Black Hawk ran the settlers ragged 
and it is the world’s worst Iris, I insist, 
denying that claim that Mr. Wister ad- 
vanced for Honorabile in an address I 
heard him give here last year. Honorabile 
has at least good seedlings to its credit. 
This old squalens looks like something 
that the cat brought in and why anyone 
permits it to live I don’t know. _,, 

(I nominate Gypsy Queen, H. ~~" Shake- 
spear, or Lord Salisbury for the role. R. 8.) 

The great fault and weakness of rais- 
ing Iris seedlings is that so few of them 
look bad enough to their owner to be 
thrown away. They have ruined my 
garden. I am all cluttered up with them. 
I haven’t any more than I want, but a 
great many more than I need. 
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The so-called Alpine and Crimean 
class offer another field for seedling rais- 
ing. They are much more liberal seed 
producers than the tall sorts and the 
enormous pods that one of these little 
Irises produces are.out of all proportion 
to the size of the plant. They do not 
show the variation of the tall bearded 
class but many interesting forms can be 
raised.. The main weakness of these 
Irises which do not receive the attention 
they deserve is lack of substance and in 
selecting seedlings this factor should be 
kept in mind. 

They bloom with the Hyacinths and 
Daffodils and offer beautiful material 
for the early spring garden. The la- 
fashioned little Iris pumila planted with 
white grape Hyacinths is a picture to 
remember. The pale yellow later Irises 
of this section with the Bluebell, Merten- 
sia virginica, or Phlox divaricata is also 
something to linger in the memory. I 
like the larger flowered dwarf purples 
with Barri conspicuus Daffodils. They 
are fine for massing or edging plantings 
of the tall Iris, and increase so rapidly 
that a supply can be secured in two or 
three seasons. 

There is more real fun in growing 
seedling Irises than any other form of 
gardening I know unless it be raising 
Gladiolus seedlings and I sometimes won- 
der why amateur gardeners haven’t done 
more of that. It isn’t necessary to wait 
a lifetime to see what you have in Irises 
and by planting a few crosses each year 
you have an annual surprise party for 
out of fifty or a hundred seedlings there 
are likely to be at least one or two worth 
while. SHERMAN R. Durry, (Illinois) 


OTHER NOTES ON HYBRIDIZING 


Y INTEREST is in the early as well 

as in the late varieties and I have 
used Amas more than others as a pollen 
parent because it transmits hardiness 
and size, From my crosses I presume 
that Amas is the parent of many of the 
intermediates. Josephine x Amas gave 
all whites of Ingeborg types. A lavender- 
violet pumila hybrid x Amas produced 
white and pale lavender intermediates 
in about equal number. From a darker 
pumila hybrid I got the color and type 
of Dorothea and Walhalla. 

Strangely enough I have had no whites 
from late tall Irises x Amas. rom 
squalens I have many blends some aj 
proaching the size of Amas but with the 
variegatas and plicatas it does not com- 
bine well and what seed sets is light and 
the germination poor. 

Some years ago I crossed Dalmatica 
and Macri King both ways and have 
about forty plants from each. There is 
no difference in the two lots, all have 
the vigor and growth of Nibelungen and 
many its color as well. The color of the 
base of the foliage is evenly divided be- 
tween purple and green, the flowers are 
either squalens or nglecta type and all 
are nearly sterile. 

The seedlings of Kochi are usually 
purple but with slender segments, per- 
haps showing a reversion to the wild 
form. Dorothea and Walhalla have also 
been crossed with pumila hybrids. I ex- 
pect that many are at work with the 
fall bloomers and by interbreeding we 
may improve them or even get ever- 
bloomers. H. P. Sass (Nebraska) 


Y brother and I have used two differ- 

ent methods. He has always used 
one kind of pollen to a cross, whereas I 
have used mixed stamens with amazingly 
different results. In 1916 or 1917 my 
brother raised Mid-West, a seedling of 
Her Majesty, and then we tried to raise 
some more frilled ones but without suc- 
cess until 1921. Then we had about 
ninety seedlings from Mid-West crossed 
with a mottled violet one. His produced 
yellow flowers and some buff selfs, but 
not ruffled, while mine included some fine 
ruffle? varieties. In crossing I use the 
stszaens of yellow varieties like Iris King, 
Barton Harrington, and Pfauenauge 
mixed, but always stamens from the bet- 
ter varieties. Jacos Sass 


CAN’T resist adding a few words 

on so fascinating a subject. Mr. 
Sass’s use of different pollen parents 
on the same flower is a new stunt to 
me; it does not permit of accurate rec- 
ords as to parentage and yet it is not 
as haphazard as the use of mixed pol- 
len. It clearly increases the range of 
variation in the progeny without a 
similar increase in the number of ac- 
tual seeds and if I did not feel that 
apparent likenesses were not necessar- 
ily of the same genetic composition I 
should look on the proceeding with con- 
siderable favor. The self-crossing re- 
ferred to by Mr. Duffy, by the way, 
often gives as wide a variation in the 
progeny as any other crossing and by 
self-crossing we generally mean fer- 
tilizing the stigma of one flower with 
the pollen from another flower of the 
same variety. Miss Sturtevant has 
done this considerably with rather be- 
wildering results. Once the result 
was all amoenas, again repeating the 
same self-cross there was an infinite 
variety of variegatas and neglectas, 
and in still another repetition mostly 
lavender selfs. And yet, when we con- 
sider that in accordance with the Men- 
delian laws of inheritance, a considera- 
tion of some seven characters admits 
of over a million possibile combinations, 
it is not so surprising. 

Mr. Duffy’s experience with certain 
varieties as parents suggests that we 
might profitably eater the realm of 
pure speculation and make a list of 
more modern varieties which, in them- 
selves, offer the most opportunities for 
interesting crossing. Though the par- 
entage of many of our novelties is 
known and given with the descriptions 
in our latest Bulletins, there has not 
yet been time to experiment with the 
novelties themselves as parents. And 
yet undoubtedly it is among these nov- 
elties that we will find the best parents 
for future use. To select the finest is 
wise, and yet, judging from a slight 
experience, the superfine Mme. Gaudi- 
chau is worse than useless as a parent, 
— it is the exception to prove the 
rule. 


I CONSIDER the following strains of 
value, but I should prefer to use 
seedlings thereof, in the second: or 
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third generation, rather than the va- 
rieties themselves. For example, Mer- 
lin which is derived from Amas, but 
through Oriflamme, would probably 
give the same valuable qualities in a 
greater range of color than Amas it- 
self although I have not tried it out. 

Dalmatica carries height, habit, self- 
ing, and usually the color; rarely form 
and substance. 

Amas carries size, moderate height, 
color, and unfortunately poor sub- 
stance. 

Trojana carries branching, height, 
and usually good size, substance, and 
bicolor combinations of fairly deep 
tone. 

Cypriana, Ricardi, and Mesopota- 
mica are, I think, very close geneti- 
cally. They give substance and tex- 
ture, size, branching, height, and the 
poor qualities of lack of hardiness and 
weak stems. For this last reason I 
should use hardy seedlings rather than 
the species. 

Variegata carries venation of the 
blade of the fall often accompanied 
by a velvety effect, branching, some- 
times color and almost invariably poor 
height. I hesitate to name a specific 
variety, but it would be one of the 
newest and tallest available. 

Juniata carries height and properly 
crossed often gives deep selfs, “pinks”, 
and plicatas. Genetically the relation 
between deep toned pallidas, “pink” 
pallidas, and plicatas seems very close. 
A plicata rarely, if ever, gives plicata. 

White and yellow selfs are appar- 
ently recessives; the first may come 
from any cross, the second from any 
parentage with yellow present. 

Amoenas, neglectas, and squalens 
are essentially only different combina- 
tions of the factors present in pallidas 
and variegatas. Monsignor has proved 
successful, but what any one variety 
may produce is a matter for experi- 
ment. So mixed is the blood of many 
of our novelties that it is not incon- 
ceivable that one variety self-crossed 
and carried into successive generations 
might produce most of our known 
types and new variants as well. 


N LISTING the varieties and their 

dominant characters I placed the 
most important first, and the state- 
ments must be considered, not as ab- 
solute facts, but as reasonable deduc- 
tions based on a number of records. 
However, if you are hybridizing (and 
I hope that many of you are) these 
notes should lead to greater. success 
than a mere haphazard procedure. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 


Nothing but words of praise has 
been received from all who have or- 
dered and read Walter Stager’s book, 
“Tall Bearded Iris.” The book is now 
in the hands of nearly all the promi- 
nent Iris growers, both of America 
and Europe, and that the book is fully 
appreciated by them they have not 
been at all slow to state. 
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California Iris Garden Notes of 1922 


Part II—A Few Eastern Jottings 
BY 8S. STILLMAN BERRY 


ISAPPOINTMENT at missing’ so 
much of the Iris season in South- 
ern California, as related in my 

last notes, was happily tempered when 
the final weeks of May found me again 
in New England after an absence of 
many years. My time was necessarily 
occupied by matters mainly foreign to 
garden pursuits, but now and then an 
hour or day could be snatched for the 
benefit of a hobby, and when in due 
turn Wellesley Farms could become 
my Mecca, I found the Irises mount- 
ing weil into the full zenith of their 
glory. 

Miss Sturtevant’s garden has been 
gently criticized as confusing to a 
visitor interested in individual va- 
rieties. Possibly this is often so, but 
after a day spent in its paths and 
turnings, followed by a dreamful 
night, during which I wandered un- 
endingly through serried ranks of 
Iris flowers, tier after tier, not even a 
pair on the same stem alike, it was 
soon my exceeding good fortune to 
have opportunity for a second visit. 
This proved an efficient precipitant of 
confused impressions and left a mem- 
ory much clearer in detail respecting 
the treasures which are spread before 
one in this delightful glen. Miss 
Sturtevant said to me one afternoon 
that she doubted if any assemblage of 
Irises would clash severely if only one 
or two like Caprice and Rose Unique 
were left out. Her garden well sup- 
ports even so extreme a dictum, for 
although it by no means synthesizes 
into the masterly tone poem of some 
of S. B. Mitchell’s best plantings, it 
cannot be gainsaid that her much 
freer mixtures afford some very natu- 
ral and charming effects. All of 
which but goes to illustrate both the 


* horticultural possibilities and adapta- 


bilities of the Iris. The lovely com- 
binations are never ending, and there 
is always left the chance to work out 
some effect as wholly charming, .as 
new. It is not every flower that one 
can treat with such sang-froid, as I 
rediscover to my discomfiture every 
time a certain bush of the wonder- 
hued Beaute de Lyon in my Rose gar- 
den chances to bloom simultaneously 
with its neighboring Papa Gontier. 
So I think it is not so much because 
of the manner of planting as the enor- 
mous number of varieties which al- 
most any Iris lover will here see in 
bloom for the first time, that it be- 
comes so difficult to remember more 
than a few of the outstanding ones. 
First and foremost as the moth- 
flame of visitors must stand the origi- 
nations of Miss Sturtevant herself. 
Here were Reverie and Valkyrie in 
their rich apparel, two of the finest 
Irises in the group of blended-tone va- 


rieties that I have seen; there stood 
chaste Athene, much better in size, 
height, and clear freshness of bloom 
than it has yet been with me in Cali- 
fornia. Here is stately Shekinah; not 
far away a whole galaxy of lovely new 
yellows (I think I betray no secret in 
mentioning these as two or three have 
lately been exhibited and registered), 
running from palest to deepest tones, 
and of altogether remarkable height 
of stalk and clarity of hue. Here is 
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flower. Inner Glow is a very lovely 
cream colored Iris with an illuminated 
throat. Glowing Embers is another 
handsome one. Demure is so strong 
in growth and so very floriferous that 
a mass of it is undeniably effective in 
the garden in spite of its small flower. 
Jennett Dean again attracted me, al- 
though it was scarcely so fine as I had 
previously seen it in Redlands. That 
I was unable to see either Avalon or 
Taj Mahal flowering at Glen Road was 
ene of the few memorable disappoint- 
ments. After all that has been. said 
and written of late about the variety, 
Queen Caterina, I feel somewhat 
ashamed to admit that there is no 
mention of it in my notes and no con- 
clusive image of it fixed in my mem- 
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Delight (exquisite!) , and there the en- 
ticing Circe. Wild Rose is so dainty 
that for the first time I had to confess 
to one cf the so-called: “pink” Irises 
that I could enjoy. For truly it al- 
most is near enough to a real pink to 
call it that. Katrinka is as rich and 
showy as the variety just named is 
demure, but is said to be a rather slow 
grower. Splendour is a blended bi- 
color which interested me because it 
showed its Monsignor parentage so 
emphatically. It is not well branched 
and is inclined to be low in stature as 
the newer Irises go, but is yet a fine 


Two views at Miss Sturtevant’s Glen Road Iris 
ardens. From photographs 


by the author 


ory, although I know I saw several 
clumps of it in bloom. Perhaps this 
is because I am accustomed to the 
original Caterina as grown in Cali- 
fornia. Certainly I saw nothing of 
similar type anywhere in the East 
which it seemed to me could be con- 
sidered in any way in a class. with 
the older introduction at its best. 
Caterina itself I do not recall that I 
saw there, so direct comparison was 
admittedly impossible. 

In addition to her own seedlings, 
Miss Sturtevant’s garden contains 
numerous other varieties, among the 
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most interesting to me being a far 
larger number of the Bliss introduc- 
tions than I had hitherto had oppor- 
tunity of.studying. As to most of 
these I must confess that my feeling 
was at once one of frank disappoint- 
ment, especially as regards such va- 
rieties as Rodney, Dorman, Tamar, 
Hawthorne, and E. H. Jenkins, which 
as an assemblage. were far outshone 
by a corner devoted to some of Mr. 
Mohr’s seedlings. However I have no 
doubt that the flowers on older clumps 
of any of these would be very much 
better, so any attempt at final judg- 
ment would be premature. On the 
other hand, a certain Bliss seedling 
under number, and a small plant at 
that, had magnificent bronzy bi- 
colored flowers richer even than those 
of Lent A. Williamson, while another 
splendid one belonging in the same 
class is Moa, notable for its very rich 
and velvety, deep purple falls. Du 
Guesclin, too, I liked very much as it 
has more appeal for me than its near- 
est prototype, Monsignor. The felici- 
tously named Samite is small, but in 
shape, tone, and texture, I fourd it 
attractive. There were comparatively 
few of the other newer European in- 
troductions in bloom. Opera was 
glorious. Yeld’s Emir, an unnamed 
seedling from R. Wallace & Co., Haute- 
feuille, and the two Siberian Irises, 
Emperor and Perry’s Blue, were like- 
wise noted as well worth while. 
Among the productions of American 
growers the Mohr seedlings already 
noted were censpicuous for their fine 
height and size, and some for form 
as well. One fair bouncer of a fel- 
low proved to be Balboa. They were 
mostly blue-purples, however. A row 
of unnamed seedlings originated by 
the Sass brothers, of Nebraska, proved 
full of surprises in the way of novel 
colors. One of these which I particu- 
larly “fell for,” a dark plicata of quite 
unusual tone, I understand has since 
been registered under the name Mid- 
west., For the first time I saw a fair 
clump of the much anticipated Vir- 
ginia Moore, but I cannot say that it 
stood out particularly among the other 
yellows in the garden. White Knight 
was a pleasant surprise to me, for 
although it lacks height, the exquisite 
purity of the flowers, which is shared 
even by the beard, gives the plant 
both effectiveness and charm. Taffeta 
failed to make much impression, but 
Autocrat, though here not tall, proved 
rather attractive. Then of course 
there was plenty of Lent A. William- 
son. This Iris I had been particularly 
eager to see in a good big clump since 
so much difference of opinion devel- 
oped between some of the Californian 
and Eastern jurors in the relative 
ranking of the variety in the recent 
Symposium. As Miss Sturtevant grew 
it I can only say that the individual 
flowers were superb, far more sumptu- 
ous in the rich bronze-purple and vel- 
vety texture of the falls than any Cali- 
fornia specimens I have yet encoun- 
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tered. This is frankly just about as 
I had anticipated, but in other respects 
one can imagine many points of im- 
provement for the plant, and though 
I would now rank it appreciably 
higher than I could as a juror, I still 
consider that the true Princess Bea- 
trice is easily the most nearly perfect 
in a technical sense of any Iris that I 
yet know anything about. Further- 
more, I cannot see that it can fairly 
be said that even Alcazar has been in 
any way supplanted by Lent A. Wil- 
liamson. Despite a certain hint of 
similarity in color blending they are 
really very different. Alcazar outside 
of. California may have a somewhat 
inferior individual flower, but even in 
New England its effect as a garden 
clump still seemed distinctly the finer. 
Having seen each at near top form, I 
would wish neither to crowd the other 
out of my garden, but if I were cruelly 
forced to give up one, I do not think 
it would be Alcazar. Mr. Mitchell 
suggests that in our brilliant sunshine 
Lent A. Williamson develops some- 
what fuller tones when planted in par- 
tial shade, so I shall certainly try to 
test the point by another season. 

Of other varieties which are old and 
well known, or else were not at their 
best, or happened to make a less dis- 
tinctive impression upon me, there 
were legion, as well as a host of un- 
named seedlings. Several of the lat- 
ter which were just making their ini- 
tial bloom I feel sure will be heard 
from later, for a frequenter at this 
garden laboratory is soon convinced 
that the pinnacle of its reputation as 
a fountain source of fine Irises is still 
to be attained. Thus must conclude 
a wholly inadequate account of a de- 
lightful sojourn in a delightful spot 
under delightful auspices. 


Yet even this experience cannot cast 
wholly into eclipse the interesting 
memories of more than one ‘smaller 
garden visited. Such a garden, and 
one affording a most interesting show- 
ing of many of the older Iris varieties 
is that of Miss Esther Perley Foster 
in Portland, Maine. To come upon her 
garden unexpectedly was a keen de- 
light after having endured the rows 
and rows and rows of a singularly un- 
attractive dull yellow Iris (apparently 
Honorabile) which fills the Portland 
dooryards to the nearly complete ex- 
clusion of its fairer sisters, and which 
chanced at the time to be in full dis- 
play. I am thankful now that I have 
never happened to grow this particu- 
lar sort. Miss Foster’s lupines were 
beautiful in combination with her 
masses of Irises. 


rr the sightly garden of Dr. Robert 
Tracy Jackson at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, I was too early for 
either the Irises or his famous Rich- 
ardson Peonies, but I could not have 
had a better lesson in garden method 
and handicraft than my morning there 
afforded. His work-shop is a meticu- 
lous Isle of the Blessed which deserves 
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an article all to itself. I found Peter- 
borough indeed replete with lovely 
gardens and quaint old houses, but as 
this must be primarily an Iris report, 
they will perforce have to be neglected 
for the present. 


T= hilltop garden of Dr. and Mrs. 
William E. Castle at Belmont, 
Massachusetts, is memorable for its 
clouds of soft color, the Irises being 
massed in groups of several varieties 
together in angles of the shrubbery 
surrounding an ample lawn. Great 
care has been taken in bringing va- 
rieties of harmonizing color tones inte 
closest juxtaposition, with the result 
that there are lovely vistas every- 
where. This garden is a pretty ex- 
ample of what can be done merely by 
the careful use in quantity of the older 
varieties, Princess Victoria Louise, 
Glory of Hillegom, Innocenza, William 
Wallace, Miralba, and so on. Well 
grown as these were, they were re- 
markabie for their extreme florifer- 
ousness, which vastly enhanced their 
effectiveness in the garden. Miralba 
especially surprised me in this respect. 
In a way similar to Her Majesty in ef- 
fect, many seeing it here would deem 
it far superior. William Wallace made 
another fine clump in spite of the too 
strong venation of the individual 
flowers, for it was one sheet of bloom. 
As some of the better among the nov- 
elties get established in it, this gar- 
den should be increasingly attractive 
as time goes on. 


| Bene ots I was also in the vicinity 
of Boston at the time of the annual 
Iris and Rhododendron exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety on the third of June. It was not 
quite the extensive affair that had 
been my anticipation, but there were 
some fine entries included which I was 
glad not to miss seeing. By far the 
most noteworthy dispiay was the com- 
prehensive one made by the Sturte- 
vants. One of their collections, with 
some splendidly grown Balboa tower- 
ing from the middle, filled nearly the 
whole of one long table, while a spe- 
cial corner of the hall was devoted to 
a miscellaneous display of unlabeled 
varieties not entered in the regular 
competition, most of them being seed- 
lings still unnamed. Included here 
were two fine vases of the grand Apo- 
gons, Emperor and Perry’s Blue, and 
I was interested to notice what a meed 
cf attention they attracted. As to 
Balboa, one scarcely realizes the im- 
posing dimensions of its scape and 
flower until one sees how dominantly 
it stands out from such an assemblage 
of pallidas, variegatas, and other Irises 
as was exhibited around it. It was 
much more striking under such condi- 
tions than it had appeared in Miss 
Sturtevant’s garden. Several other 
Irises also struck me as being dis- 
tinctly more impressive as show flow- 
ers than they had previously seemed 
in the garden. Many delicate-toned 
varieties are known to suffer when 
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their elusive colors are beheld by in- 
door light, but not so with Sindjkhai 
and Shekinah. These light up under 
artificial illumination almost as 
though a sympathetic luminescence 
were stimulated to activity sor ~where 
in the deeper substance of thei petals. 
Under these circumstances the name 
Shekinah becomes doubly felicitous. 

Another very large exhibit was that 
of “Iristhorpe,” the estate of Mrs. 
Homer Gage. Mr. Jenkins, the gar- 
dener, brought his many fragile ex- 
hibits into Boston in such a state of 
absolute perfection that a word re- 
garding his method of packing may 
well be of interest to others than my- 
self. Although so efficient as to the 
time required and results obtained, it 
is nevertheless very simple. Uniform 
oblong cartons of corrugated card- 
board are used as carriers, the spikes 
of Irises being laid in regular retreat- 
ing tiers, the long way of the box, 
each tier being held in restraint from 
a too close contact with the one below 
by a roll of crushed newspaper laid 
transversely across the stems. This 
serves at the same time to mitigate 
the effects of jarring when the box is 
full. Under this system Irises may 
be packed in any desired order right 
in the garden, and then unpacked and 
arranged in their receptacles at the 
show with the greatest expediticn. 
The “Iristhorpe” Irises were mostly 
displayed in large bunches of a single 
kind, Princess Beatrice constituting 
a particularly ravishing entry, al- 
tlough Sherwin Wright, notably 
longer stemmed than we usually see 
it in Catifornia, made a striking mass 
of rich gold. In this collection a sin- 
gle spike of one of Miss Sturtevant’s 
seedlings, which Robert Sturtevant 
told me has been called Nineveh. came 
in for considerable comment. It was 
a large pale flower, something on the 
order of Jennett Dean. Good small 
exhibits were notably lacking at the 
Boston show considering the vast num- 
ber of gardens which could have 
turned in entries, and memory recalls 
none of them as outstanding. 


pw through Rhode Island and 
Connecticut a speeding express 
carried me through many a lovely bit 
of swampy meadow dotted with a 
grassy leaved Iris in full flower, its 
blossoms so delicately poised on erect, 
graceful stems that I felt sure it must 
be the hitherto unseen prismatica, a 
plant the slender tenuous rhizomes of 
which I have never yet succeeded in 
safely anchoring in the heavy red 
soil of my California garden. Now 
more than ever do I covet the airy 
witch, and I will continue the attempt 
to make some of her tribe happy. 


Y THIS time the Iris season in 

latitudes more southern than New 
England was well on the decline, so 
there‘was only a lingering sibirica or 
two to be found at Madison, New 
Jersey, in the garden of Mrs. C. S. 
McKinney, a garden which I, there- 
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fore, had to see, as its owner quaintly 
expressed it, “without its glass slip- 
pers on.” In passing it may be of in- 
terest to mention that Mrs. McKinney 
reported a forty-one inch scape of 
Ambassadeur, bearing nine flowers to 
the stem, as easily the outstanding 
feature of her garden during the past 
season. She agrees with those who 
compare it most closely to Jacquesi- 
ana, but finds it much richer and 
po gg and with cone-shaped stand- 
ards. 


"THE city garden of Sam W. Burch- 
field at Ann Arbor, Michigan, is 
tiny, but remarkably diversified nev- 
ertheless. Every recess, and every 
nook and corner of every recess, is 
filled. A pretty good hand myself at 
squeezing things into non-existent 
spaces, I still could not see how he had 
managed to crowd in the seven hun- 
dred and thirty-six varieties he told 
me his collection contained. Here 
again I was too late to see more than 
a few scattering blooms, but among 
them was fortunately the new Zouave, 
a very lovely plicata, and also the first 
flower on a small plant of Benoni. 
which latter could not well be marked 
“extra” on such premature testimony. 
Dorothea K. Williamson was in bloom, 
and showing the folicsa habit strongly. 
Ochroleuca was but thirty-eight inches 
tall, and Aurea of the same group like- 
wise of such low stature that at first 
I failed to recognize it, even feeling a 
momentary inward urge toward de- 
bating the point. Whether these 
spurias would grow more luxuriantly 
in wetter ground, or whether Ann Ar- 
bor is getting pretty far north for 
them should be a valuable item of in- 
formation to determine. To me one of 
the most interesting discoveries of 
the visit was Mr. Burchfield’s posses- 
sion of good sized clumps of both Mes- 
opotamica and Ricardii flourishing 
successfully in the open,—the former 
now through four winters.—and all 
that without bothering in the least to 
give them any special culture or pro- 
tection. It is quite true that the 
plants appear much less luxuriant 
than they generally seem with us in 
California, but they are nevertheless 
there, and they seem perfectly persist- 
ent and healthy. They also are re- 
ported to bloom well, which is remark- 
able at so high a latitude. Mr. Burch- 
field likewise grows various tantaliz- 
ing Regelias and Regelio-cycli with 
reasonable success. He thinks Asia 
was the feature of his garden this 
past year. 


ULY found me back in Redlands 

once more,—alas, all the [Irises 
now gone except a few lingering flow- 
ers of a small plant of the Himalayan 
Milesii, and one lone, out-of-season 
spike of that splendid spuria, A. ./. 
Balfour. The mounting scapes of 
dichotoma indicated that there would 
yet be a final burst of Iris bloom in 
August, but by then I was far away 
again. 
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More than ever do the experiences 
of this year convince me that no hard 
and fast standard list of Iris varieties 
can possibly find general application 
over the entire area of the country as 
a whole. What may be a continual 
struggle to flower well or even a com- 
plete disappointment in one garden 
may be one of the glories of another 
somewhat differently situated. Each 
must in making its tests carry through 
its own line of experimentation. I 
suspect that varieties which succeed 
particularly well in the south of 
France as a rule will show a certain 
pre-adaptation to the semi-arid cul- 
tural conditions of southern Califor- 
nia, but soil enters into the problem 
as well as climate, and one easily be- 
comes too dogmatic in the recital of 
his own peculiar experiences. Curi- 
ously enough there are many of the 


_English varieties which seem to reach 


greater perfection with us than’ al- 
most anywhere in the East. I ‘have 
quite given up modeling my garden 
on distant experience and now hold 
to but the one rule of “Try everything 
that seems to be worth trying,” and 
let the garden decide the result for 
itself. Such a practice necessitates 
disappointments and failures, both 
those to be anticipated and those not, 
but unexpected successes are ever nu- 
merous enough to keep one happy and 
be worth it all. 


Iris—Susiana 
[= THE January number of THE 

FLOWER GROWER a subscriber wants 
to know the reason why his Iris Susi- 
ana does not thrive. 

Iris Susiana, like all the Iris belong- 
ing to the group of the Oncocyclus, de- 
mands a soil rich in limestone. It is 
an indispensable condition. No water 
should be given to the Oncocyclus at 
the time of setting out, but water may 
be given when the leaves have com- 
menced to wither during the months 
of September and October. 

The Akebia Quinata (not Okebia 
Quinata) dislikes cold and excessive 
humidity. 

If the Oncocyclus does not thrive in 
a sandy soil, the Iris of the group of 
Regelia will give more satisfaction, es- 
pecially the Iris Hoogiana which is the 
most beautiful and the easiest to cul- 
tivate. 

F. DENIs, (France) 


“ccs T. J.” inquired in your January 

* number, about the trouble with 
his Susiana Irises: I find them easy 
to grow, and they are entirely hardy 
notwithstanding that they are chil- 
dren of Palestine; thriving there and 
in Italy amazingly. They bloom with 
me when quite young, and what fas- 
cinating, immense blossoms! 

There is just one point in the suc- 
cessful growing of this charming Iris 
that needs to be carefully observed; 
and that is to keep the plant entirely 
dry after it has bloomed and the foli- 


(Concluded on page!107) 
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Some Gladiolus Money-makers 
BY MERTON G. ELLIS, (Oregon) 


<6 HAT have we in the long, 

W long box?” asked my Glad 

Friend, as I deposited the 

box on his front porch one hot August 
morning. 

“Just a moment, please, before we 
look into it,” I replied. “How many 
florets did you ever have open on a 
spike at one time?” 

“Fifteen,” he said, after some re- 
flection. Now he has been growing 
Gladioli for a good many years and is 
fast. becoming world-famous for his 
large collection of the new and finest 
varieties, so this answer must have 
come from rather extended observa- 
tion. : 

“You can now see twenty, and I 
think there will be two more open to- 
morrow before the first one fades,” I 
said, removing the cover from the 
long box. “It gives me pleasure to 
introduce you to Mr. W. H. Phipps.” 

“Whoopee!” yelled my Glad Friend, 

and away he dashed around the house. 
' Thad hardly anticipated such an ef- 
fect, for ordinarily he is a man of 
considerable dignity. However, in a 
moment, half dragging his aged 
mother and his wife, he returned, urg- 
ing them, “Look at it! I never saw 
anything like it! Diener did it this 
time alright! Something entirely new! 
Mine won’t bloom for a week or so yet, 
but I am going to buy some more 
bulbs of it. What a wonderfully soft 


texture! And the coloring,—what a 
beauty! Grandest spike I ever saw!” 
Thus he raved. 


That same day I had the picture 
taken of the spike and the accompany- 
ing cut is the result. The regular 
photographer had informed me the 
day before that he was going on a 
fishing trip and would leave his as- 
sistant to take the picture. He must 
have left the janitor. The picture 
does not do justice to the spike. 

After producing such a large spike, 
and being a fifty-dollar bulb, I was 
naturally a bit concerned lest it had 
used up all its energy, but I have just 
cleaned it and find not only a very 
large bulb but over three hundred and 
fifty bulblets. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps is one of the most 
certain money makers on the market 
today. It is true that it does not have 
the slender, willowy, graceful spike 
which seems to have been quite gen- 
erally accepted as the florists’ model, 
but its coloring and texture are most 
wonderful, rivaling even Peony The- 
rese. And there is great beauty in 


grandeur; otherwise people would not 
take those trips to Switzerland and 
up the Columbia. 


In form it is quite simiiar to Dien- 
er’s American Beauty, which is also 
lacking in that willowy spike, but 
which has, nevertheless, proven to be 
one of the most popular sellers of the 
season. We had more inquiries for 
bulbs of this variety last Fall than 
for any other and one florist wrote to 
this effect, “I will take all of Diener’s 
American Beauty you can spare; let 
me know how much you have and I 
will send check by return mail.” This 
shows that the type is ail right, and I 
will add in passing that Diener’s 
American Beauty is a most certain 
money-maker. You don’t have to go 
out and drum up a market for it, as 





GLADIOLUS—MR. W. H. PHIPPS 
Grown at The Merton <. Ellis Test Gar- 
dens, Portland, Oregon. 


ty florets 
; next day two more, with first ones 
holding. 


open 

still 
you would have to do for the cheaper 
varieties, and this fact in itself makes 
: great difference between profit and 
oss. 

Diener’s J. A. Carbone is another in 
the same class with Mr. W. H. Phipps. 
Same price. Made over three hundred 
and fifty bulblets. Not quite so many 
florets open at once, but of the same 
wonderfully soft texture and of 
equally good coloring. I lack a word 
fittingly to describe the peculiarly 
soft texture of these two. Possibly 
opalescent comes nearest, if we use 
the word having in mind the finest 
opal. It seems to me Mr. Diener has 
introduced an entirely, new texture 
and type. ‘ 

Another which is different is Kun- 
derd’s Fern Kyle. Its petals are curi- 
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ously krinkled and it has a texture all 
its own. The bulbs of this should be 
in fine demand for years. 

One of Mr. Kunderd’s introductions 
the past season was Red Fire. Here 
is a real florists’ red, one of the red- 
dest of the reds, and of excellent form. 
This undoubtedly has a great future. 
Another of his reds, Uhlan Chief, is a 
great improvement over Liebesfeuer. 
And although older, it will be years 
and years before his Paramount and 
Giant Myrtle are cheap. As for Pur- 
ple Glory, nothing beats it in its class. 
Just try Purple Glory and Wm. Kent 
together in a vase; richest color com- 
bination I have ever seen. The grow- 
ing of bulbs of these varieties will be 
most profitable. 

Ruth Taylor appears to be a new 
white of promise. It is very late, of 
strong growth, with very large fior- 
ets, larger than White Wonder or 
White Gient, and just as the two lat- 
ter, with Marie Kunderd and Elf, are 
sure to be right in the front rank as 
florists’ whites, so Ruth Taylor seems 
destined to be a great garden white. 
As its florets are of perfect form, it 
also has possibilities for florists’ use 
when a large flower is desired. 

As for Richard Diener, nothing yet 
surpasses this for color. This one will 
be in great demand for a long time to 
come. It is the finest pink Gladiolus 
I have yet found. 

Among others which seem certain 
of a fine future are Mrs. H. E. Bothin, 
Gold, Elf and White Wonder. Mrs. J. 
K. Armsby, Wm. Kent, Mrs. Leon 
Douglas and Golden Measure will also 
be a good price for some time. And 
among those of which there is suffi- 
cient for general florists’ use, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton remains unsurpassed, and 
Crimson Glow, Alice Tiplady and 
Prince of Wales find ready sale. White 
Giant is the whitest of the whites, has 
the appearance of Easter Lilies, and 
is one of the best whites for the way- 
side booth. Here also try Bengal Tiger 
and Jchn T. Pirie. 

I recall having seen a Gladiolus de- 
scribed as “a house afire.” I got some 
of the variety, and if that description 
be correct, then Mr. Diener has one in 
Dr. F. E. Bennett which is “the whole 
house, garage and hayloft afire.” This 
is a great one. 

It has been estimated by reliable 
authorities that the medium priced 
Gladioli will produce more financial 
profit per square foot than any other 
known agricultural product, and when 
it comes to the new and high priced 
varieties, we may well hope to find in 
each square foot of soil, when digging 
time comes, nuggets of gold and real 
diamonds. And why not grow the 
best? A good bulb requires no more 
soil than a cheap one, no more fertil- 
izer, no more hoeing, will wear out 
no more patches on the knees when 
planting or digging, requires no more 
water, takes no more paper and string 
and stamps for the package, and peo- 
ple grab for it and want more than 
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you have, when often you can’t give 
the cheap one away. — 

Another for which we had an order 
for all the bulbs we could spare, the 
same as for Diener’s American Beauty, 
is Marie Kunderd. Now I have be- 
come greatly atatched to Marie, and 
I sometimes think, in the early spring- 
time she will see no other face quite so 
fair, unless, perchance, resting her 
fairy-like form near the cooling wa- 
ters of a quietly flowing river, she may 
glimpse her own reflection. 

As a small boy, back as far as I can 
remember, I grew flowers. As time 
passed, I never thought of their mone- 
tary value and an occasional blue rib- 
bon was the only material reward for 
which I sought. After many years, 
I read a saying of Edison’s that a man 
should try many hobbies, then pick out 
the hobby he liked best and make it a 
business. I reflected. I had tried many 
hobbies. The one which had survived 
through it all was the growing of flow- 
ers. But to sell these things most 
precious, for money, mere money, ab- 
hor the thought. 

Then I reflected again. I have some 
little people in my family. Where 
could be a spot more ideal for them to 
grow into real men and women than 
in a garden of flowers, a garden of 
the most beautiful and rare! Then 
the idea came. Why not make it a 
business! Where is there any other 
business having so little to do with 
the sordid things of life and which 
deals so exclusively with the innocent 
and the beautiful? 

The caterpillar crawls, lies dormant 
as a chrysalis, then emerges and soars 
over the gardens of the earth. As an 
attorney-at-law I delved into the greed 
and ess of humankind, be- 
cause of the flu I lingered longer in 
the dormancy of routine office work 
than I should, and at last emerged a 
simple gardener, the greatest occupa- 
tion on earth, great because it is sim- 
ple. 

And as to the money end of the 
business, I have learned to look upon 
it as the blue ribbon, gauging the suc- 
cess of each new variety and serving 
as one of the measures of its worth. 
Yet I must confess, when it comes to 
Marie Kunderd and Richard Diener, 
when I view them together in the vase, 
the one with its delicately lacinated 
petals, the other with its coloring so 
alluring, such a rare blending of grace 
and beauty, somehow I can’t help but 
feel that after all it is really cruel to 
attempt to measure their worth in 
mere dollars. 


Marshal Foch and 
Le Marechal Foch 

It seems unfortunate that the same 
name is ever used twice for any flower 
as it is bound to create confusion and 
mixed stocks sooner or later; espe- 
cially if the grower grows both bulbs 
with the same name, as it is almost 
impossible to watch every one that 
handles the bulbs. 
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We have an instance in the case of 
Kunderd’s Marshal Foch and the Hol- 
land variety. We grow them both and 
we have adopted distinct marks. One 
we call K’s M. Foch and the other Le 
Marechal Foch and with these names 
we hope to keep our stocks separate 
and true to description. 

It might be that it would be helpful 
if every one would adopt the above 
form or some other so that everyone 
would know just what they were get- 
ting when ordering either variety. 

S. HENDRICKSON 


Gladiolus—Elf 
(Subject of illustration cn our front cover page) 

Originated by Richard Diener, his 
No. 321. 

Elf is a strong vigorous grower with 
abundant, broad dark green foliage. 
Mature bulbs usually throw two or 
more stalks with side spikes on each. 
Main spikes reach a height of four to 
five feet, with eighteen to twenty 
florets. 

Buds are lemon yellow opening to a 
pleasing white with lemon throat 
markings. From six to ten flowers 
open at one time. Does not tint pink 
from heat or feeding. 

Increase is both by division and 
many small bulblets, which germinate 
well. The largest bulblets bloom the 
first year. 

Elf is an excellent garden variety 
and is thought to have great commer- 
cial possibilities for cutting and ferc- 
ing. 

Primulinus Hybrid Gladioli 
By H. L. Hutt, (Ontario) 

The introduction of Gladiolus Prim- 
ulinus from South Africa a few years 
ago has given to flower lovers a whole 
host of floral treasures of wonderful 
grace and beauty. This vigorous 
growing species with its insignificant, 
but bright yellow flowers, when 
crossed with the large and varied-col- 
ored varieties from other species, has 
produced a race of hybrids remarkable 
for their vigorous growth, graceful 
airy spikes, and delicate blending of 
colors in the blooms. 

The earlier hybrids were all more 
or less “hooded.” The upper petals 
drooping and tending to close in on 
the centre of the flower; and the col- 
ors were mostly of yellowish and 
orange shades. Later introductions 
have much more open flowers and the 
range of colors has widened to such 
an extent that the hybridist may look 
for almost as much variety as has ap- 
peared in the other types. 

Unfortunately, many of the plant 
breeders have been too quick to give 
names to their earlier introductions, 
and as a result we have scores of va- 
rieties listed in catalogues which never 
should have been named. With a view 
to finding a few of the best of the 
many named varieties, we grew side 
by side last year, sixty-eight of the 
varieties most commonly offered in 
growers’ catalogues. The following 
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list is our selection of the best twenty- 
five. Of course such a test is by no 
means final, but it indicates where to 
look for some of the really fine ones. 

The bulbs were planted May 12. The 
varieties are listed in the order of 
their date of bloom. 


BLOOMED THE FIRST 
July i7--Bobolink (i 4 ee Orange tinted 


yellow, well 

© ee Blush (Grullemans). A 

ink 

, 21—Arion iom_(Kunderd). Bright salmon, 

7 23—Totakioe” (Kunderd). Tall salmon- 
rose, ruffied 

“ 28—Argo (Kunderd). A tall dainty pink. 
pon AE 


BLOOMED THE SECOND 
July tt * yA (Kundera). y _... deep scar- 


> 25—Yooman (Hendend) Les Large dark sal- 
. ta ye (Pfiteer). Tall, 


Blush 
“ 21—Alice Tiplady (Kunderd). Large 
ora’ open. 
“ 28—Clio (Kunderd). Very tall orange 
with yellow li 
28—Linton (Kunderd) Tall, salmon- 
rose, much 


BLOOMED THE THIRD WEEK 
July 31—Ming 4 7 i —ms 


BLOOMED THE FOURTH WEEK 
Aug. 7—Eden (Kunderd). Light salmon 
“ %—Sonia (Kunderd). Bright red 


Report on 1922 Gladiolus Test Piot 


Several who furnished us with 
planting stock for our test plot, asked 
that we report results through THE 
FLOWER GROWER. We have learned by 
experience that it is not possible to 
arrive at a correct conclusion of the 
merits and faults of a variety in less 
than three years and usually it takes 
longer. 

Last season we had in our test plot 
over two hundred varieties that we 
had not tested previously; in most 
cases twenty-five of each variety in 
small planting stock or bulblets. We 
have the Skinner Irrigation System, 
but only used it twice, when it was 
necessary to prevent premature ripen- 
ing, and consequently decrease in 
bulblet production. 

The most satisfactory test can be 
made by commencing with bulblets, 
and we intend to use them almost ex- 
clusively of the new varieties we add 
to the test plot next season. A bulb 
so old that it does not produce bulb- 
lets can only show what the flower and 
habit of growth is like, and might be 
of a variety nearly worthless because 
of unproductiveness. A variety that 
is productive and bl.oms freely from 
bulblets is of more itv:rinsic value than 
an unproductive variety, because it can 
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be grown and sold cheaply, thus glad- 
dening many who cannot afford to buy 
the expensive ones. 

The most important characteristic 
of a flower is attractiveness, but it 
may have so many faults that it has 
little real value. 

About fifty of the varieties that we 
tested for the first time last season 
showed such evident faults that they 
will be discarded. Twenty-four lots 
were not correctly named; mostly old 
varieties with new names: 

King of Violets, Violet Queen, Grand 
Violet and Mystery were all Master 
Weitse, making five names for one 
variety. Amazone and Hohenzollern 
were Baltimore. Daybreak was our 
old Early Pink. Mr. Theodore was 
Intensity. Diana was identical with 
Empire, a very good variety originated 
by Groff. 

The following varieties which we 
tested for the first time last season 
made a very good showing. Alice Tip- 
lady, Ames, Carmen Sylva, E. J. Shay- 
lor, Gold, La Grandesse, Luster, Mary 
Pickford, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, a Hol- 
land variety named Nymph, Parlia- 
ment, Rose Ash, and Scarlana. 

While seeking for novelties the ama- 
teur should not forget the fact that 
many of them are not as good as some 
of the older ones. Among the varie- 
ties tested we did not find any to take 
the place of Anna Eberius, Blue Jay, 
Bordzauz, Charlemagne, Crimson 
Glow, Empire, Evelyn Kirtland, Flor- 
ence, Herada, Golden Princess, Love- 
liness, Le Marechal Foch, Louise, Ni- 
agara, Rosella, Schwaben, and Titanic. 

We have grown some of these older 
ones for a good many years, and con- 
sidering the many requisites of a good 
variety we think it may be several 
years more before they are superseded. 

G. D. BLACK . 





Notes from Hillcrest Gardens, 
Weston, Massachusetts 











What I Have Learned 
at Hillcrest Gardens 

At Hillcrest boys have a better op- 
portunity to learn than other boys. 
By learn I mean get an all-around 
education. Take, for instance, the 
boy who works in a factory day in and 
day out; he is doing the same thing. 
He may like to do something else bet- 
ter, but he never gets the chance. At 
Hillcrest there is a large variety of 
work, and if a boy shows a special in- 
terest in some one thing he is given 
a chance to work at it. 

In the course of my five Summers 
at Hillerest I have learned so much 
that it would be hard to enumerate it 
all. My most precious acquirement I 
consider to be a love for nature, for 
the out-of-doors. No man can be 
truly happy unless he has a love for 
the country. Another thing thet I 
have acquired is the power to observe 
and remember what I have observed. 
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I have always found the Monday ob- 
servation papers a very great help in 
developing this power. At first I 
looked around for something interest- 
ing for an observation paper, merely 
because it was the requirement, but 
gradually the habit of observation has 
grown. Now it is hard for me to de- 
cide what to write about for there are 
so many interesting subjects. Writing 
on Thursday mornings the reports of 
the lectures, which are given on Wed- 
nesdays, is also a help in developing 
our minds since it tests our ability 
to remember. 

The third thing that I have learned 
is to work. This may seem to many 
people to be the most important of the 
three. It is very essential, as no one 
can be successful unless he is willing 
to work hard and faithfully. The 
love of the great out-of-doors; the 
power to observe; and the ability to 
work; are, it seems to me, the three 
general things I have acquired while 
at Hillcrest. Besides these three chief 
things I have learned many minor 
things. 

In the flower garden we get the beau- 
tiful side of nature, while in the vege- 
table garden we acquire the economic 
side. And at Hillcrest we get the 
practical experience which we cannot 
get from books. We learn about the 
different soils, and what plants are 
adapted to them. How and when to 
bud and graft, and the importance of 
spraying, are two other things we 
learn from practical experience and 
from books. These are only a few of 
the things I have learned, but they 
show that it is possible to learn a 
great deal at Hillcrest. 

In closing this paper I will quote 
a line which was given us at a lecture 
here a year ago this Summer. George 
Washington in a letter to a friend 
wrote, “I think with you, that the life 
of a husbandman of all others is the 
most delectable. It is honorable, it 
is amusing; and with judicious man- 
agement, it is profitable.” 

BuRDETTE A. JOHNSON, 
Captain of the Hillcrest Boys 


One of our good friends in Great 
Britain has sent us notification with 
reference to a ruling by the Ministry 
of Agriculture on destructive insect 


pests. 

It is ruled that plants shipped from 
locations where no regular inspection 
is maintained, shall be retained in the 
possession of importer or consignee 
in Great Britain until they have been 
examined by an inspector of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Growers desir- 
ous of shipping to Great Britian will 
do well to inform themselves of these 
‘regulations and secure proper inspec- 
tion receipts before shipping. 

It is presumed that necessary infor- 
mation may be had from the Federal 
Horticultural Board, Washington, D. 
C. At any rate by addressing the 
Board they can doubtless tell where 
the information is obtainable. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











Our standards of opinion differ in 
so far as we have been influenced by 
education and its resultant culture and 
refinement, but there is a diversity of 
taste not due to any inequality of 
mentality, but which is naturally in- 
herent and which seems to have been 
bestowed by the Creator upon His 
creatures in an apparently haphazard 
manner, as if the value of variety was 
well understood and purposely made a 
part of nature’s wondrous plan. 


When I was a boy I had hopes that 
I might live to be a hundred years old. 
Well, I might still retain that wish if 
I could always have retained a boy’s 
vision. 


Even as one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, so the worship of one 
man may sound like blasphemy to an- 
other. 


Lounging around idly, thrumming a 
golden harp does not appeal to the 
Glad Philosopher as an ideal concep- 
tion of heavenly bliss. If it’s all the 
same to the management, I’ll be ex- 
cused as a member of the orchestra. 
I’d much prefer to be equipped with a 
hoe or a spading fork and given the 
job of looking after things out in the 
celestial gardens. 


I have a neighbor who has a good 
many faults. Sometimes I am tempted 
to speak of them, but I have decided 
that I had better not. He might hear 
about it—and retaliate. j 


Sometimes when thinking of my 
neighbor, I recall that clever little 
poem written by the late Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, to which the negro poet 
gave the title, Theology: 

There is a heaven; for ever, day by 


y> 
The upward longing of my soul 
doth tell me so. 
There is a hell, I’m quite as sure; 
for pray, 
If there were not, where would my 
neighbor go? 
A little further reflection, however, 
brings back the realization that I am 
myself my neighbor’s neighbor. 


Old Uncle Jake, a neighbor of Teu- 
tonic extraction, expressed great sur- 
prise when he learned that some Gladi- 
olus bulbs I was planting cost a dollar 
apiece. Then I told him that it was 
not unusual to see some of the newer 
varieties listed as high as fifty dollars 
apiece. “Humph,” grunted Uncle Jake; 
“Pay fifty tollars for a single one of 
dem kind of bulps? Vell, I should say 
not, ven I can get a whole pushel of 
onions for a tollar?” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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~The Kitchen Door 


and outward token of the whole 

service portion of our residence 
and the center from which should radi- 
ate the service part of our grounds 
and it is there, if anywhere, that 
privacy is necessary. Not only for 
our own sakes, for who knows in what 
rags and tatters we may appear 
thereat, but also for the sake of our 
neighbors. It seems to be the natural 
focus for eyesores of various sorts. 
The proper separation of the kitchen 
from the rest of the house is a mat- 
ter for the architect, but the hiding 
of its outdoor appendages is up to the 
landscape man, or more likely to the 
owner. And the appendages are of 
various sorts. The garbage pail may 
be sunk and the incinerator and 
clothes reel appear but for a day and 
still with its path, and occasional dish 
towel, no camouflage is convincing. 

With such a problem on our hands it 
is but natural that we should concen- 
‘ trate in its vicinity other elements of 
utility, the garage, the vegetable gar- 
den, the inevitable rubbish heap, .a 
convenient drying yard, and perhaps 
some hens: While if our wealth and 
possessions grow there will be off in 
the middle distance an elaborate farm 
group, picturesque mayhap, but still 
utilitarian, and, as such, relegated to 
this sector of the grounds. None of all 
these should obtrude upon our vision. 
They may and should be attractive in 
‘ themselves, but they should not stand 
out in an ill-bred manner and state 
loudly, “I am a hen-yard: Verily I 
am a good hen-yard and I have been 
_ well-trellised and painted, and most 
beautifully adorned.” It is to avoid 
such lack of courtesy that we must lo- 
cate any one of our “services” with a 
due consideration of from what pcints 
of house ané grounds it becomes an 
objectionable part of the picture. 

We may derive much satisfaction 
from the neat and orderly arrange- 
ment of utilities. We may also derive 
pleasure from an attractive screen be- 
hind which we suspect there are quite 
dreadful things. In the first place we 
see al! that there is to see and in the 
second case, if the screen becomes the 
center of attention, we are quite apt to 
imagine much more than there actually 
is. The solution would seem to be a 
screen that is not a screen, something 
that will give strict privacy to the 
kitchen door and yet will seem but a 
part of the general picture as looked 
at from without. In other words, a 
carefully squared lattice may yell 
“kitchen” just as loudly as a swill pail; 
whereas the same lattice, vine clothed, 
and used as the background for an ap- 
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parently casual planting of shrubs and 
flowers, may melt into innocuous de- 
suetude. There is a certain subtlety 
about such a planting; it is like a wee 
Warbler that one glimpses high in an 
umbrageous tree. You know it is there 
and yet—well, after all it is there. 
“See! Right iv that big branch.” 


Now despit:: all this rigamarole you 
will say tat service means serv- 
aats, and servants have become almost 
extinct for most of us. True, but 
though we serve ourselves it is not nec- 
essary to make a public spectacle of our 
labors. Rather should we build a place 
apart, convenient but also restful to 
the eye. Let-us plant such a little 
place of work and joy. 

Flagged tracks lead up from 
the street to a simple broad 
arched trellis that seems almost 
a part of the house itself. Even the 
wice trellised gates are vine-clad, and 
rounded Barberries seem to crouch on 
guard at either side; and within is 
work, efficient, but pleasing. The gate 
is to the south, the house to the west; 
on the east is an aged hedge of Haw- 
thorn, clipt below but arching high; 
and to the north is the yawning cavern 
of the garage, and a glimpse of the 
grape-girt drying green. Ferns peep 


- out beneath the hedge and, in their 


season, Violets: While, except where a 
drain for washing the car is provided, 
the stones of the pavement are widely 
spaced; the crevices gay with green 
and gray, and here and there they 
sport wee bits of real color. Vines 
clamber high; a gay weather vane tops 
the gable of the garage, and beyond, 
gay flowers peer through the open 
trellis. On Mondays there is a sym- 
phony of green and glistening white 
with the waving tendrils of the grapes 
silhouetted against the sky. The clothes 
poles are suggestive of totems with 
their crude coloring, and one proudly 
supports a feeding tray where the win- 
ter birds find cheer. A seat, and a 
near-by sink, and box, all of natural 
wood, prove convenient in Summer for 
cleaning of the freshly harvested vege- 
tables, and all this (including the gar- 
age) in a narrow space perhaps twenty 
by forty or a bit more. 

Picture a pleasant Sunday morning. 
Glints of sunlight, the scent of Haw- 
thorn, father puttering about the car, 
the wee toddlers at play in the sand- 
box (a small one put on skids so that 
it may follow the sun’s path), and the 
mother at ease, but busy with the first 
fruits of the spring garden. 

We, each of us, may evolve a differ- 
ent solution, one suited to our needs 
alone; but for each of us there is suc- 
cess if we can but want enough. There 
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are materials that may be worked, or 
combined in many ways, and there are 
growing things that will actually grow 
in almost any site or soil. It is only 
necessary to bring together our vi- 
sions, and what nature and man may 
place at our disposal. The result will 
be constantly enjoyed, but the doing 
will be the real pleasure. 


Dried Flowers from Australia 

One of our friends and subscribers 
in West Australia, G. F. Brethoud, has 
sent the Editor a box of beautiful flow- 
ers, which Mr. Brethoud calls simply 
“dried flowers.” Although not espe- 
cially familiar with the Everlastings or 
Immortelles, it is the Editor’s impres- 
sion that these flowers from West Aus- 
tralia are in this class. Anyway they 
present some very beautiful colors, es 
pecially in whites and pinks, and the 
colors remained beautifully fresh. 

The collection sent was packed in a 
wooden box of thin material, the total 
weight being less than three pounds, 
but the flowers made just about an 
even half dozen beautiful bouquets for 
the adornment of THE FLOWER GROWER 
office and the Editor’s home, and they 
came in time for Christmas. With the 
dried flowers were three yarieties of 
“Kangaroo Paws,” or the Australian 
Sword Lily (Anigozanthos). Although 
the bright colors of these had faded 
the green was still beautiful, and be- 
ing so different from the flora of our 
North Temperate Zone, are very in- 
teresting. 


Flower Lore Through the Ages 
{New York Evening Mail) 

Two bouquets of flowers were 
found in Tutankhamen’s ‘tomb in the 
Valley of the Kings. This Egyptian 
monarch was placed in his funeral! cham- 
ber thirty-five centuries ago and the doors 
were sealed.. When an English explorer 
opened the tomb he found the funeral 
flowers still intact. 

Here, in truth, are the Roses of yester- 
year. According to the cable dispatches, 
they were not arranged in wreaths or 
in any of the floral designs cvstomary at 
modern funerals, but in the form of 
bouquets, such as might be carried by a 
woman at a bali or handed to an actress 
across the footlights. 

An attempt is being made to coat these 
flowers with wax and preserve them for 
public exhibition. They will attract more 
attention than anything else found in 
the tomb from the romantically minded. 

These funeral flowers are a touch of 
sentiment, proving how constant human 
nature is. With all the outward changes 
that have taken place in the affairs of 
man since Tutankhamen reigned,men and 
women have the same passions, the same 
hates, loves and fears, the same hopes, 
ambitions and desires. Nothing found 
in the tombs of the Valley of the Kings 
indicates that the basic motives of hu- 
man nature have materially changed. 
Nor has its basic love of beauty. 


The explorations which are being made in Egypt 
as above mentioned are apparently of a more 
valuable and educational nature than anything 
which has heretofore been done and being under 
the supervision of experienced men, records are 
being made which will prove valuable historically. 
—(The Editor) 
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‘Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


March brings breezes sharp and still 
Shakes the dancing Daffodil. 


HOUGH the month of March has 
gained a reputation for bluster- 
ing winds and abrupt changes 

in temperature, it is true, as a modern 
poet says, that 
Spring comes * * * * * * * 
Where wild March winds among 
bare branches play 
Their elfin music * * * * * * * 
The white drifts fade and vanish by 
the wali 
Hints of a nearing April come that 


day. 

These hints of Spring broaden day 
by day until here and there from be- 
neath the bare sod, the fragile droop- 
ing Snowdrops, the gay fearless Cro- 
cus, and the graceful golden Daffodil 
mark the advance of the season. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


AS IT is still a little early to do much 
outdoor work valuable time may 
be saved by doing now any repotting 
that may seem necessary. Shift pot- 
bound plants into larger pots so that 
there will be room to accommodate 
growth during the outdoor open sea- 
son: But as many sorts of plants, like 
the Christmas Cactus and others, 
bloom more profusely when slightly 
pot-bound, the new pots should be 
only a size or two larger, so that by 
-_ the roots wili again fill the pot 
well. 

If plants are not repotted, the pots 
may be placed in jardiniers, or in an 
outer pot, for if the strengthening 
rays of the sun are illowed to beat 
relentlessly and directly upon the pot, 
crowded roots and rootlets that lie 
against the sides of the porous clay 
pots are sure to be sun-baked, and in- 
jured to such an extent that the 
healthy appearance of the plant may 
be damaged, and its growth retarded 
for months. Though not essential, a 
layer of moistened Spagnum Moss 
placed in the space between two pots, 
is an additional protection and help. 
Merely attaching with thumb tacks, 
a piece of card 4ea.a or ordinary stiff 
packing paver, along the window side 
of the plar’ <nelf will prevent damage 
to the roots i:om sunburn. 

As the window plants are likely to 
be still in bloom, they will probably 
benefit by the occasional application 
of plant food, but one must guard 
against over stimulation. A table- 
spoonful of ammonia in about two 
gallons of water will be strong enough 
to tone up plants quickly. ._ With the 
increase of sunshine and consequent 
more rapid growth, the plants will be 
able to assimulate more water than 
earlier in the season, and will require 
plenty of fresh pure air, which may be 


admitted on warm days; but as the 
temperature this month is subject to 
sudden drops, the plants must be pro- 
tected from .the danger of chilling 
draughts. 


BuLss that are being forced for 
Easter bloom will at this time, re- 
quire the proper attention, and if the 
seeds have been purchased early as 
advised last month, Asters and other 
desirable annuals may be sown in 
“flats,” as the shallow boxes are called, 
so that well grown plants will be in 
readiness when they are required for 
outdocr bedding. Cuttings from house 
plants, like the Geraniums, etc., for 
bedding and other purposes may also 
be rooted. 
OUTDOOR WORK 


VEN in “rough old March” there 

creep in some of those rare bright, 
balmy days that tempt one to believe 
that bleak winter days are passed. 
But the old saying that it takes more 
than one warm day to bring Summer 
still holds good: Therefore do not let 
these warm alluring days entice you 
to entirely remove the winter protec- 
tion from the garden, only to see the 
plants injured by alternate thawing 
and freezing, or later badly damaged 
by extreme cold. 

Hotbeds, if not already prepared, 
may now be made, but care must be 
taken to protect them at night with 
mats or pieces of old carpet, and to 
shield them by day from cold storms 
or from the keen penetrating winds 
of March. On warm days (always 
avoiding draughts), admit plenty of 
life-giving fresh <ir to the beds. 

If they were not planted in the Fall, 
seeds of Sweet Peas may be started 
outdoors as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground so that it can be worked. 
Trees and shrubs of various kinds 
may be set out or transplanted to more 
congenial locations. 


TIDY THE GARDEN 


UTTERS should be cleaned out so 

that the fast melting ice and snow 
may be carried off in the proper chan- 
nels, and not ruin the garden by mak- 
ing unsightly ruts in seeking ave- 
nues of escape, or swamp or rot the 
roots of dormant plants. 

All pruning of Rose bushes and 
shrubbery that has not been done dur- 
ing the Winter, should be completed 
before the sap begins to flow. Re- 
moving dead wood from trees and 
bushes; tying climbing Roses and 
vines tc their trellises; resetting sup- 
porting stakes, and raking and restor- 
ing paths, will tend to give the garden 
a neater and more pleasing aspect, un- 
til settled weather will permit the safe 
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removal of litter, and other protective 
covering, from bulb and other beds, 
and will “clear the deck” for April 
activities. 





THE HYDRANGEA IN SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

This illustration shows the Hydrangea as grown 
in San Diego, California, in the garden of a 
friend. This plant is not at all unusual—aend this 
is a young one. Note size of 


drangea 

dearly loves the ocean air, and I believe the salt 
gives it a wonderful coloring and very, clear and 
even. “AIDA” 


Pleasure and Its Price 


By Epcar A. GUEST 


Pleasure’s worth so much to me—so 
much, and nothing more. 

It’s worth the dollar I can spend to bring 
it to my door. 

It’s worth the time to walk with friends, 
it’s worth what I can give, 

But I’d not pay too great a price in 
Pleasure’s court to live. 


A joyful hour is good to own and I am 
fond of play, 

In search of pleasure through the years 
I'll toss my time away; 

I’ll tramp the woods and — ony fields, 
with honest men I'll ga 

But I'll not pay for seca thrill in 
terms of grief and shame. 


I will not wreck the home I keep, or 
bring it to despair, 

To drink the wine which Pleasure brews 
and in its revels share; 

I'll pay its price in daily toil, I’ll earn 
the joy which cheers, 

But I’ll not buy it at the cost of one good 
woman’s tears. 


I will not pay my friends’ respect for 
Pleasure’s greatest thrill, 

I'll laugh and game with honest men and 
gladly foot the bill, 

But when ’twould leave me with regrets, 
on it I shut the door— 

For Pleasure I will pay so much, bu; not 
a farthing more. 
(Copyright, 1923, by Edgar A. Guest) 
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Some Birds Found Locally 
that are Not Well Known 


ALONG BORDERS OF THE WOODLANDS AND SWAMPS AND INTERIOR OF 
Woops OG? JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEW YoRK, ARE TO BE FOUND 
MANY BEAUTIFUL AND MUSICAL SONGSTERS 
BY H. G. WILSON, (In Watertown Times) 


The following bird article by H. G. Wilson is 
written with reference to locality of the head- 
quarters of THE Fiower Grower. Mr. Wilson is 
located at Evans Mills, a Oe et San 


tion of Nerthern New York. (The Editor) 


WING to the fact that the popular 
O study of birds has been in the past 

sadly neglected by the mediocre 
citizen, there are only a few of our com- 
mon feathered songsters that are readily 
identified by the average person. 

Everyone knows the Robin, Blackbird, 
Bluebird, Swallow and a few others 
which nest in the vicinity of our homes 
and orchards. But along the borders of 
the woodlands and swamps, and in the 
interior of the real woods are to be found 
many beautiful and musical songsters 
with whom it would be well to get ac- 
quainted. Some of them are rather rare, 
others very abundant, and both unknown 
except to who have made a serious 
study of feathered life. 

One of my favorite bird friends of 
the open woods is the Chewink, a bird 
slightly smaller than the Robin and 
marked with bright bay, black and white 
plumage. They are birds of the ground, 
generally speaking, their nest being usu- 
ally found on the ground amid of 
bark, leaves and grass. They couldn’t 
be called timid, yet the male bird makes 
some effort to skulk away from humans, 
as if he realized that his brilliant mark- 
ings made him a conspicuous object. His 
song is a loud and joyful carol. The Pine 
Plains are favorite local nesting grounds 
of the Chewink. 

Another woods’ bird that’s little known 
yet very abundant everywhere is the 
Oven-bird which nests locally late in 
June. In size he is to be compared with 
the Song Sparrow, his back a greenish 
yellow, breast di white heavily spot- 
ted with black, wings and tail plain, and 
his crown a stripe cf red bordered by 
black. His song is a peculiar one and 
once identified it will never be. forgot- 
ten. The Oven-bird is a ground nester. 
I searched in vain for days before I 
found a nest of the Oven-bird. Then 
one fine June day I found two nests 
within a few feet of each other. No 
wonder I hadn’t found one before, for 
the nests which were of oven-like con- 
struction, were arched over with dead 
leaves and needles, and might easily have 
been walked over without being observed. 
When the nesting season is over then the 
Oven-bird’s song is hushed. 

I think that the most beautiful woods’ 
bird I know and a rather rare one, too, 
is the Scarlet Tanager, a splash of bril- 
liant scarlet and jet black amid the 
greenwood. His song resembies the Rob- 
in’s somewhat. 

Other beautiful woodland songsters 
which are always an interesting sight to 





the bird lover are the Redstart, Indigo 
bunting, rose-breasted Grosbeak and the 
Purple Finch, all of which are found 
locally in Summer, but are more abun- 
dant in the Adirondacks than hereabouts. 

While writing of woods’ birds it would 
never do to slight the Thrushes, of which 
there are four or five species quite simi- 
lar in size, markings and song. Their 
liquid flute-like notes are heard in Sum- 
mer in every local woods, especially just 
at the twilight hour. 

A common and abundant bird of the 
woods and roadsides is the red-eyed 
Vireo. His song is heard everywhere 
from sun to sun, yet his form is rather 
indistinguishable as his greenish yellow 
jacket seems to blend perfectly with the 
summer foliage. 

The Warbler group is a large one and 
are birds of the woods. The bird stu- 
dent who sets out to identify each species 
of Warbier, the male from the female, 
their nests, etc., has kis work cut out 
for him, so to speak. The Warblers are 
small birds, about five inches average, 
and are generally tree and bush nesters. 

The Sparrow family is a large one and 
to the indifferent observer they are all 
known as ground birds. But the facts 
are that there “ain’t no such animal.” 
To the bird student the white-throat 
Sparrow is usually the best loved and 
most admired of the Sparrow family. 
The Chipping Sparrow is probably the 
most common and abundant locally. 

A common bird that frequents orch- 
ards and cedar swamps alike, is the Ce- 
dar Waxwing, one of the tamest and 
most trusting of birds, a bird which 
some seasons seems to be rather erratic 
in its nesting habits. I’ve seen a Wax- 
wing start to build a nest in three sepa- 
rate trees the same day and then aban- 
don the locality entirely. The Waxwing 
is of brownish plumage, with tufted 
crown and has curious wax-like appen- 
dages attached to the tips of the second- 
aries. 

Everyone knows the male Bobolink in 
his conspicuous black and white dress, 
but not everyone would recognize the fe- 
male, which is a small, shy bird of yel- 
low and white markings. And there’s 
the Cow-bird, Cat-bird, Juneos, Kinglets 
and many others of our bird friends 
which offer some interesting study with 
field glass, camera and note-book. 


The Hermit Thrush 
By MontTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN 
(Boston) 


The summer range of this Thrush 
is of wide extent. It is chiefly a mi- 
grant through most of this eastern 
country, though more or less common 
in Main and New Hampshire and the 
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Adirondack hills and from there to 
the region of the fiftieth parallel. Ex- 
amples have been seen in the valley of 
the Yukon and on the hills of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. It winters in 
Texas and Florida. 

The Hermit is a lover of the wood- 
lands and its favorite place for its 
nest is a grove on the flank of a moist 
meadow, but it never haunts the 
shaded dells that are the delight of 
the Veery. However, our bird has 
many habits that are Veery-like. It 
places its nest on the ground, hidden 
among the grass or the underbrush, 
and builds it of leaves, strips of bark, 
bits of weed stalks and coarse grass, 
and puts these together with a Veery- 
like disregard to appearance. Also the 
eggs are of the same greenish-blue tint. 

But the song of the Hermit is all 
his own; there is no other song like 
it. True, this bird shares with others 
of his kin that quality of voice which 
separates these singers from all oth- 
ers of the woodland choir, a voice that 
combines in its rich clear tones the mel- 
low flute and the silver horn. But the 
theme of the Hermit’s melody is like 
none other, and it is to my ear the 
finest bit of bird music heard in this 
country. It is indeed “a serene hymn- 
like melody” as John Burroughs wrote 
of it. It bears no trace of passion 
nor of mere exultant joy, but is child- 
like in its simplicity and purity, and 
hymn-like in its placid rhythm—just 
such a strain as the Holy Innocents 
might sing. 

Few writers have done justice to 
this songster and probably it is be- 
cause the few only have heard the com- 
plete song. Some of these writers 
tell us that the song is short—“four 
or five bars of triplets”—and that it 
ends abruptly with its highest loudest 
notes, while the few know that the 
song is not so short, but is quite long 
for a bird’s song—ten to twelve bars 
—and instead of ending with loud 
notes the final is rendered in the mer- 
est whisper. The song begins with 
low soft notes and gradually increases 
in volume and pitch, and when at its 
loudest rather abruptly changes to the 
softer tones again, and gradually 
fades into silence. It is little wonder 
that the entire song has been so sel- 
dom heard, for the listener must be 
very close to catch all its notes, and 
as the singer resents intrusion while 
at his devotions, detection in the ef- 
fort to steal upon him usually ends in 
failure to hear the song. 

To hear the Hermit at his best you 
must creep unseen into the grove 
which is at once his home and his 
sanctuary, where you will find him 
hidden amid the foliage and close to 
where his mate is sitting on the nest, 
for he sings for her ear and not for 
yours. 

It may be mere fancy, but I have 
a preference for the evening song. The 
song we hear in the early morning is, 
I think, rendered with more brilliancy 
of expression, but the twilight hour 
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brings to the Hermit his deepest in- 
spiration, and it is then he sings his 
tenderest, sweetest notes. 

I kept a male in captivity for nearly 
two years, and though he refused to 
be thoroughly tamed, he grew some- 
what friendly and seemed pleased 
when I entered the room—provided I 
kept at a proper distance. He sang 
all through the winter months—would 
sing for me when I whistled—but the 
song was a sad parody upon that 
which he sang to his mate when he 
was free. 

Just why such names as “hermit,” 
“anchorite,” and “recluse” have been 
applied to this Thrush is not clear, for 
the bird is no recluse, not more than 
any woodland species, nor indeed as 
much as many others. They prefer 
the groves to the gardens, and are 
never found on the open field, but I 
have counted some thirty individuals 
within an area of about a hundred 
yards square, and I recall being awak- 
ened one morning by a chorus that 
must have numbered a _ hundred 
voices. 

The colors of the Hermit Thrash 
are of the typical hilocichla hues. 'The 
head, back and wings are olive-tinted 
russet, and the tail bears a rufous 
tint. The breast is_ silver-white, 
spotted with arrowhead marks of an 
olive tint. The autumn plumage is 
slightly different. After the moult 
the olive tints do not appear, and the 
upper parts become a dull russet 
brown. The breast at that season is 
cream colored but the markings are 
not changed. I have compared au- 
tumnal specimens of Hermits and 
Veerys which were much alike in gen- 
eral appearance. 

The first plumage of the young birds 
is striped with pale russet, the breasts 
being heavily marked with olivaceous 
spots, the same tint occurring in 
broken bars on the belly and sides. 


Wild Doves in Captivity 
By FANNIE MaHoop HEATH 
(North Dak.) 

Our pet Dove has been such a source 
of pleasure that I shall tell you how 
we raised it as others may wish to 
try it also. One day my little grand- 
son came running in the wildest ex- 
citement saying: “Oh, come and see 
the funny little bird.” On going to 
see what it was all about, a tiny 
Mourning Dove came waddling up to 
me on a very wobbly pair of legs, and 
began picking at my hand; showing 
plainly that it was very hungry. It 
was only a few days old and I pre- 
sume its mother had made a break- 
fast for some of our numerous cats. 
I took it into the house and fed it on 
crackers softened in very rich, warm 
milk and sprinkled with a little very 
fine sand. If you have never fed a 
young Dove you have no idea of how 
difficult it is, for unlike most young 
birds instead of opening their mouths 
so the food may be dropped in, they 
close them very tight, and in order to 
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get them to open their mouths one 
must press the bill on both sides near 
its base and the food must be placed 
well back in the Dove’s mouth. This 
is not a pleasant task, but very few 
things are accomplished in this world 
without some unpleasant features. I 
fed the Dove several times daily, giv- 
ing it all it would take freely. 

In a few weeks the littie fellow had 
grown to such a size that it was able 
to eat wheat that had been soaked in 
water for twenty-four hours and then 
rolled in sand. Not much later it was 
able to feed itself and our troubles 
were over. A supply of fresh wheat, 
sand and water are kept constantly at 
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its disposal. When liberated from its 
cage it will fly down and perch on 
some one’s head or shoulders or some 
near-by perch and look curiously 
about. It is utterly without fear of 
any of us and little Bruce takes it for 
long, fast rides around the house on 
his Kiddie Kar and plays with it a 
great deal. Yet if something strange 
comes along it will fly instantly to a 
place of safety. It is very curious 
about everything that is slightly out 
of the ordinary and the grotesque way 
in which it looks at things is very 
amusing. It is lots of company and 
often sits near by on a little pad while 
I write. 

We have another Dove that was 
given us by some neighbor children 
who had caught it when older than 
ours. These children had abused it 
and its wing was broken. We have 
had this Dove about as long as the 
other one, yet in spite of our kindness 
and care we have never been able to 
gain its confidence. [t will sit quietly 
and watch while the other one comes 
to us, but will jump away instantly 
if any of us tries to catch it. Thus I 
am convinced that to have Doves tame 
one must take them from the nest be- 
fore they are old enough to feed them- 
selves and then treat them kindly. 
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What Food for Bluebirds? 


It would be very gratifying if I 
could learn through your Bird Depart- 
ment what seed or other food we 
could add to our feeding shelves, to 
attract Bluebirds. 

We have them nesting in Summer 
and they stay with us here (near 
Pittsburgh) nearly all Winter. Last 
year we saw them on New Year’s Day 
and they were back again in Febru- 
ary. 

This year (December 27) they, (a 
little flock of four), are still with ‘us. 

Our winter family consists of Chick- 
adees, Downy Woodpeckers, Juncos, 
Titmice, Nuthatches, one Song Spar- 
row and later on a pair of Cardinals, 
about twenty in all. We feel almost 
certain the same birds come back year 
after year. They all come to the porch 
and window sill, so near that we can 
observe them closely. 

We have put various seeds on the 
feeding shelves but suet and Sun- 
flower seed seem to be the favorites. 

The Bluebirds nest in our boxes 
year after year and use the bird bath 
three and four at a time, but they 
never come to the feeding shelves. It 
cannot be because it is too close to the 
house for their favorite box is on the 
house too. I would like to feed them 
both in Summer and Winter if some- 
one can tell me what to get and where 
to put it. 

I am glad you have added a bird de- 
partment to your helpful magazine. 


A Birp LOVER 
Nesting Time 

By Mrs. M. E. S. Cartes, (Ind.) 

Nesting time is a very good time to 
begin the study of the habits of birds. 
One noted naturalist has said that 
“not one of even our most common 
birds has had his life-history thor- 
oughly and completely studied.” If 
this is true, and I do not doubt the 
statement, what a wide field for obser- 
vation and study is open before us in 
the bird world? 

The nesting habits of our song birds 
are especially interesting to study. The 
first thing the bird considers in select- 
ing a place for her nest, is safety for 
the eggs and young. The birds, whose 
young are hatched in a helpless state, 
use firmly made nests, where their lit- 
tle ones will be safe until they are old 
enough to fly.. Many birds display 
great skill in-making their nests, and 
may be said to have trades.  Cliff- 
swallows and Barn-swallows are ma- 
sons; Kingfishers and Bank-swallows, 
which excavate long tunnels in banks 
of earth or sand, are engineers. The 
Woodpeckers are carpenters and Ori- 
oles are weavers. Many birds like the 
Field-sparrow, red-winged Black Bird, 
Bobolink and Meadow Lark, hide their 
nests, while some like the Whippoor- 
will, make no nest at all, but lay their 
eggs on the bare ground. : 

There are a number of birds so fear- 
less that they may be easily induced to 
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build close to the house. The Blue 
Bird is one of these, and a most de- 
lightful neighbor he is. The House 
Wren is a pleasant companion. A pair 
goes to housekeeping each Spring in 
a gourd which is fastened to a post 
near the kitchen door. While the nest- 
building is going on, the male helps 
to gather the material, but he is not 
allowed to help fashion the nest. But 
when his services are no longer needed 
in this direction, he selects a particu- 
lar branch on a near-by Peach tree 
where he sings all day long on fair 
days. 

A nest full of young birds makes a 
grotesque appearance. The nest, it 
must be remembered, is a bed-room, 
dining-room, sitting-room, parlor and 
nursery, all in one; for here the young 
birds sleep, eat and live until they are 
old enough to take care of themselves. 
At first their tiny stomachs are very 
delicate and the food best fitted for 
them is selected by the old birds. In 
nearly every instance, so far as known, 
the first food given to the birds when 
first hatched, is some form of very 
soft and delicate insect life. Their 
heads seem too heavy for their long, 
slender necks and go wobbling from 
side to side. But they grow rapidly 
and soon, encouraged by their parents, 
push out from the nest and find that 
their wings will bear them up on the 
bouyant air. 

I am glad that the craze for collect- 
ing bird’s eggs is practically over. 
Even very few uaturalists collect 
bird’s eggs nowadays; they know that 
it is of far more importance to study 
the nests in which the eggs are laid, 
and the young birds which will shortly 
come out of the eggs. All of the eggs 
found in this country are already well 
known, and every egg destroyed: les- 
sens the number cf birds, while not a 
single new fact is added to our bird 
knowledge. 


Bird Notes from Australia 

In a recent FLOWER GROWER a lady 
writer mentions a large number of 
Swallows’ nests that were blown down 
from under the eaves, by the wind. I 
prevented that by driving two nails in 
the wall, in the position that a aest 
would be likely to be built. The nails 
were about two inches apart and pro- 
jected about one and a half inches. 
The birds plaster mud around these 
two nails until the mud meets in the 
center. Each nail thus supports one 
side of the nest, and the nest is prac- 
tically nailed to the wall, and no wind 
can bring it down. There should be 
two nails for every probable nest. 

Jack Miner, in his bird talks, men- 
tions the long time in which some wild 
birds mourn the loss of a mate. Here 
is an instance to the contrary: A pair 
of Swallows manifested a desire to 
build on the rafters of my kitchen, 
and to encourage them I caused the 
kitchen door to be left open during 
the day. They proceeded to build in 
the day time and at night perched 
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close beside the nest. When the nest 
was just about finished the female 
died in the night and fell to the floor 
—where we found her in the morning. 
As soon as the door was opened, the 
male bird flew out, and in and out, and 
round about, looking and calling for 
his mate. At about nine o’clock he 
was seen to fly away to the eastward 
until he was out of sight. About 
three o’clock he came back bringing 
with him a new mate and nesting pro- 
ceeded as if nothing had happened. 


“AUSTRALIAN” 


Caring For the Native Birds 
By Rospert M. GRIFFITH 


Every citizen should feel it his duty to 
do what he can to assist in the preserva- 
tion of the native birds of this country, 
according to Robert M. Griffith, treasurer 
of the Fairmount Park Bird Club and a 
man who has devoted much time for many 
years to the encouragement of bird life. 

“Naturally the thing to do to conserve 
and to promote bird life,” said Mr. Grif- 
fith, “is to provide food and shelter and 
to afford protection against some of the 
worst enemies of the birds. In this last 
category come heedless boys and cats, es- 
pecially the kind which have become half 
wild and are reduced to foraging for 
themselves. 


A HARD FIGHT AT BEST 


“The native American birds have a 
sufficiently hard fight for life at best, 
and every citizen should do wh.at he can 
to help them in this battle. In several 
sections of the country there are bird 
sanctuaries, especially in Alabama, Miss- 
issippi and other of the Southern States 
and a number of them have been placed 
upon Government lands. 

“Mrs. Hetty Green was one of the first 
persons to realize what protection to the 
wild birds would mean, and she took an 
especial interest in the protection of the 
egret, the first real protection to this 
much-sought bird having been due to her. 
She bought an island off Louisiana, and 
there the birds receive real protection. 

“The Audubon Society has also done 
much for the protection of bird life, and 
it has provided game wardens and watch- 
ers to patrol the coast in certain sections 
where the slaughter of the native birds 
was the most outrageous. in New Eng- 
land there is at least one public and a 
number of private bird sanctuaries. 


BIRDS REALIZE PROTECTION 


“Like all wild things, the birds soon 
realize where they are protected and 
where they are not, and therefore the 
sanctuaries are speedily crowded. Fair- 
mount Park is a great bird sanctuary. It 
is true that cats roam there in great 
numbers, but as a rule the birds are able 
to take care of themselves there: it is the 
human enemy against which the bird is 
helpless. 

“There are many squirrels too in the 
Park, and they eat a great many eggs of 
the birds in the course of a year; but 
this cannot be helped, and it is one of 
nature’s ways of maintaining the balance 
of life among her wild children. Bird 
houses should be built in such manner 
that the cats and the squirrels cannot get 
into them. 

“The Crow and the Grackle are hard on 
other birds, and there are many other na- 
tive enemies. But, as I have said, against 
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these the bird, with a little help, can hold 
his own. 

.. “The chief thing to do is to get a rea- 
sonable amount of interest started 
among the people in the preservation of 
the birds. If this can be done the prob- 
lem will be solved. With this in view ouc 
association has had each year a Bird 
Masque at the Henry School. The music 
was furnished by an orchestra and a 
band and three hundred or four hundred 
children take part. 

CHILDREN RESPOND READILY 

“The object of this is to instill a love 
and an understanding of the birds into 
the children, and once this is done it will 
never ieave them and they will remain 
bird lovers to the end of their days. It 
is surprising to see how quickly the chil- 
dren, especially ‘he boys, respond to this. 
Only a short time ago a number of boys 
brought to me a Robin which had flown 
until utterly exhausted. They had picked 
it up, put it on a little bed of cotton and 
brought it to me to know what further 
to do for it. 

“The boys of the school mak» bird 
houses and prizes are given each year for 
the children who take the greatest inter- 
est in birds, for those who make the best 
houses and for those who do the best 
feeding of them. There are several of 
these prizes, and last year two of the chil- 
dren who won them bought bird books 
with their prizes. 

“The movement here started from a 
visit to the famous bird sanctuary at 
Meriden, N. H. The children are taught 
how to trample down the snow for the 
birds and then to put the fceod on the 
tramped-hard surface; it is not necessary 
to shovel the snow if this is done. in 
the Winter birds should have a little suet 
put low in trees, where both the fiying 
and the ground birds can get it. If it is 
put on the ground cats and dogs will eat 
it, and it should, therefore, placed 
about four feet from the ground. 

“Another important meai.s of conserv- 
ing bird life is through providing water 
by means of bird baths. These should be 
made of concrete and set in tl.e ground. 
They should be from two to four feet 
long, but never more than three inches 
deep and with ‘very shallow edges. 
Smaller bird baths may be put on pedes- 
tals. I have counted as many as forty- 
seven wild birds in a single bath at one 
time on a warm summer day, everything 
from a Goldfinch to a Flicker being there. 

“Birds will fly long distances to get 
water under favorable conditions, and 
these baths attract them in lerge num- 
bers in warm weather. The baths should 
never be built near shrubbery where cats 
may lurk and get the birds as they ap- 
pear. They uld be a sufficient dis- 
tance in the open to allow the bird to see 
the cat in ample time before it makes its 
rush.”—Philadelphia Ledger 


Morning 
A dull gray blanket, 
Cloud and mist. 
A shifting wind; 
Thin ragged streaks of blue; 
And then the sun. 
The Maple’s pendent flowers, 
Chenilles of purest gold, 
With diamond points of dew. 
And thus the morning comes 
In early Spring. 
Oscark E. JENSEN 












































Another Job Looms Up for 
the American Peony Society 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 


7TAHE American Peony Society has 
made a notable record in hand- 
ling two matters. of vital im- 

portance to all lovers of the Peony. 

First, it straightened out the no- 
menclature, classifying varieties by 
their true names and eliminating the 
untrue synonyms. At the same time 
they made it impossible for dealers to 
list a good variety already well known, 
under a name of their own in order to 
control the demand for it. This lat- 
ter is at the present time the curse of 
the seed business, as many of us know 
to our sorrow, and as has been men- 
tioned recently in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Second, they held am election or 
symposium in which members rated 
varieties which they knew, according 
to the merits or faults as they im- 
pressed them, probably more on a 
relative than on an absolute basis. 
Then these votes were averaged, and 
the result, while not perfect, does 
stand out as a wonderful guide in the 
selection of the best kinds. 

Both of these tasks involved an im- 
mense amount of work,: and while 
those who did it probably never will 
receive adequate compensation, either 
financial or in appreciation, it surely 
has been a great thing for the Ameri- 
can Peony Society, and the cause of 
the Peony in this country. -It has in- 
creased the number of persons who 
take an active interest in the Peony, 
and of those eager to have only the 
best. 

But this increase is not now as fast 
as it might be. Love of the Peony 
spreads from neighbor to neighbor, is 
disseminated through articles in pe- 
riodicals, and increases in the wake of 
the annual exhibits of the Society. 
Amateur members would like to see 
a larger society, professional growers 
who belong, could fill more orders than 
they now have; and many amateurs 
would like opportunity to dispose of 
surplus stocks from their small plant- 
ings. 

When a business man wants to in- 
crease his business his first thought is 
“Advertise!” Individual Peony grow- 
ers do that now. What we need is ac- 
tive propaganda conducted by the So- 
ciety as a unit, just as various lumber, 
paint, or other associations conduct 
their propaganda campaigns. 

The best way to advertise the 
Peony is to let people see the actual 
blooms of the finer varieties. That 
will do more than pages of printed 
matter. The Peony Society has its 
big show each year, but it cannot be- 


gin to cover the territory with that 
one exhibition. it could not do it in 
a decade. What we need then is a 
definitely outlined series of exhibitions 
conducted within the next few years 
all over the “Peony belt.” The people 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul have had 
wonderful opportunity to see the fine 
Peonies through the activities of the 
Northwestern Peony and Iris Society 
exhibitions, and of one or two busi- 
ness concerns acting more or less in- 
dependently. 

All commercial growers should be 
more than glad to contribute blooms, 
and surely amateur members would 
consent to supply some blooms from 
their gardens. The membership could 
be districted and assigned to certain 
cities in turn in that district each 
year, no attempt being made to reach 
every city at first. But I should say 
every city with twenty thousand popu- 
lation would be good “territory,” some 
towns even smaller, having larger 
yards, might be just as good. Of 
course there may be too many towns 
to reach all, but the leaven could be 
scattered much more broadly than is 
done now. 

Any Chamber of Commerce, Wom- 
an’s Club, local Garden Club, Bank, 
automobile selling agency or even de- 
partment store should be willing to 
give space to such a show; local flor- 
ists should help, and the local press 
would surely give it good space in the 
papers. The American Peony Society 
could well afford to cut out the cash 
premiums at its own show to meet any 
expenses of administration of these 
small shows. The professional grow- 
ers ought te be more than glad to help 
pay a pro rata assessment to put them 
over. 

They might be made competitive, 
but need not be so. The important 
points, to my mind, would be to have 
the show centrally located, well an- 
nounced locally; then to have a dis- 
play of as many of the best varieties 
as possible, not necessarily more than 
two or three blooms of -each, but to 
have them very distinctly labeled, and 
to have for free distribution a small 
pamphlet of the American Peony So- 
ciety, listing the good dependable va- 
rieties in color, season and price 
classes, giving the names of dealers 
who belong to the Society, and giving 
simple cultural directions, INCLUD- 
ING the contrel of Peony diseases. 
More than one good “prospect” has 
quit the Peony in disgust because he 
could ‘not find out how to handle the 
disease which attacked his first plants. 
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And those who have worked along with 
the Peony, know that it.is perhaps the 
most easily handled of all perennials. 
But it does take a little “know how” 
and when a novice feels that he can 
meet any danger that may arise, only 
then will he be justified in putting 
real money into roots, especially the 
high priced ones. 

Now all this will take work, and 
most of it should be done by the pro- 
fessionals, with the help of the larger 
amateurs. .This will provide a much 
more pleasant outlet for surplus 
energy than venting it in professional 
spite, jealousy and boycotting on ac- 
count of price differences. Also it 
will be more profitable, for any one 
who gives the matter careful analysis 
must surely see. that our market for 
fine Peonies has scarcely been touched 
as yet. 


When is the Best Time 
to Plant Peonies? 
By SaraH A. PLEAS 

It is when you can get the best 
kinds; failing that, as soon as you are 
able to properly plant them perma- 
nently. Yet no plant accepts replant- 
ing and ill treatment so patiently. It 
is admitted they bloom best if planted 
in August or September, but they live 
equally well planted any time before 
the ground freezes, or if heeled in 
over Winter, or the roots may be kept 
in earth successfully in the cellar until 
actually sprouted. 

For many years there was no local 
market for Peonies, and we dug and 
planted, only at spring gardening 
time: Yet every family had the grand- 
mothers big red Peony, and the more 
fortunate had Whitleyi and possibly 
Rosea Fragrans, or one or two others. 
All learned that in time these must be 
divided in order to have fine bloom. 
There came a time, when [ could no 
longer give my surplus plants away, 
since all my friends were supplied. 
After much inquiry, the florist annu- 
ally accepted all I could offer him, ex- 
cept when the women had the spring 
fever. I have sent these by the bar- 
rel, after they had made two or three 
inches of growth, when they were ac- 
cepted all the more readily. Dividing 
large plants exclusively I thus had 
bushels of large roots left over, which 
were always drilled back in the row. 
I learned that not one ever started 
growth that had no crown, and there 
were many scraps of crown with not 
sufficient root to sell, that when 
planted in Spring, always grew, and 
many of these bloomed that same 
Spring. All varieties will not do this. 

Having learned this, when dividing 
now I make it a rule to cut off every 
bud with the least bit of root, leaving 
a strong division, always three to five 
stronz blooming size buds, and plant 
the scraps for future sales. 

Having all sizes of scraps, I con- 
cluded to experiment by selecting a 
good sized bud with but one-eighth 
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inch of light colored crown bark only, 
carefully planting in a light shaded 
place, staked and labeled. In time it 
made three inch top and was very 
promising, when many days of rain 
caused it to decay. Had that not oc- 
curred, I felt confident it would have 
lived. 

A stili more interesting experiment 
was to select a strong bud, with one 
inch diameter root, ten inches. long, 
with not one blind, or dormant bud 
showing. I split this midway from tip 


- to tip, labeled, planted and staked. It 


was a little late starting, but each sent 
up a bloom stem and made a bud large 
as end of my thumb, then blighted, 
but the plants continued to grow and 
were strong as others of same age. 
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On way to the post office I have seen 
a ten foot row of Peonies set out when 
in bloom in full sun, supposedly as 
the only way of securing them when 
moving. I had no explanation, but 
apparently all lived and in time 
bloomed. I cannot now remember how 
long it required to bloom. I do not 
advise very late, or spring planting 
from choice. All other things being 
equal, the sooner you plant, the sooner 
you get blooms. The early spring 
plants root quickly, and will bloom 
better the next Spring than if planted 
in September of the same year. With 
all these encouragements I see no ex- 
cuse for any flower lover to forego 
getting the best he can find AT 
ONCE. 





Month by Month With the Flowers 
7 March 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HE Anglo-Saxons called March 
“the stormy month.” 
“Come gentle Spring! ethereal 
mildness come!” So says Thompson in 
his “Seasons.” 


Time to repot the tuberous Begonias 
in fresh, rich soil to make ready for 
their summer exhibition of blossoms. 


Rambler Roses should not be pruned 
early in the Spring, because all the 
live wood cut away is a sacrifice of 
flowers. 


The old clumps of hardy Phlox that 
have become crowded can be divided, 
reset and other beds filled with the in- 
crease of stock. 


‘When the leaves of the Cyclamen 
turn yellow it is an indication of the 
bulb’s need for a rest period. With- 
hold the supply of water gradually. 


Do you know that Chrysanthemums 
can be raised from seed, and that 
plants raised from seed, sown this 
month will bloom in the Fall? An in- 
teresting experiment to try. 


Add some new flower to your gar- 
den this year. There is a great fasci- 
nation in cultivating a new flower, 
with the added charm of expectancy. 
If your purse cannot afford plants, 
then buy seeds. 


Amaryllis Johnsonii ought to be do- 
ing its very best now. After the flow- 
ers fade continue the growth with ap- 
plications of fertilizer and plenty of 
warm water until the leaves begin to 
turn yellow. The bulb secures its 
growth at this time. 


The old proverb says that if March 
comes in like a lamb it is sure to go 
out like a lion. If the first of the 
month is clear and spring-like it is 
safe to assume that the latter part 
will bring snow and sleet. 


The Shamrock, Ireland’s national 





emblem and used by St. Patrick to il- 
lustrate the doctrine of the Trinity, 
a herbaceous plant with leaves of 
three leaflets, is believed to be of the 
same species as our common white 
Clover, Trifolium repens. No serpent 
will touch it. 


If you started rose-cuttings under 
glass jars in the garden last Fall, do 
not remove the glasses before Easter, 
no matter how warm the weather may 
be. Possibly more young Rose plants 
are lost in this way than in any other. 
Remember the old proverb, “Haste 
makes waste.” 


The Chinese Primrose, with its blos- 
soms of dainty lavender, is making 
the window garden a place of beauty 
at this season. These little plants de- 
serve an even greater popularity, be- 
cause they are easy to raise, require 
very little attention, and the blooming 
season lasts for several months. 


Sometimes a belated snow-storm 
catches the outdoor Hyacinths in full 
bloom. Then one enjoys the unusual 
spectacle of Hyacinths blooming 
through the snow. Usually the snow 
does little or no damage to the plants, 
but such a cold reception must be a 
surprise to the Royal Beauties. 


When buying seeds, why not buy a 
few of the splendid named sorts in- 
stead of always buying the mixed 
sorts or collections? The cost is but 
little more and one is apt to get the 
“something different” all flower grow- 
ers crave. 


Do not be in too great a hurry to 
take the mulching off the rose-bed. 
Take it off gradually, and level the 
soil hilled up about the stalks for 
protection. When this is done a dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure or bone meal 
should be dug into the soil. 


If the Poppies were not sown in the 
seed bed last Fall get them in as soon 
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as the frost is out of the ground. The 
soil must be made as fine as possible, 
scatter the seed evenly and use a board 
to flatten the surface of the bed. 


Plant bulbs of the Tuberose in pots 
during March and keep in a warm 
room. Use three parts garden soil, 
and one part leaf mould, with a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of sand as a planting 
mixture: And remember to press the 
bulbs firmly in the soil with their tops 
well above the surface. Water freely 
until in flower. 


Time to prune the Hybrid Rose 
bushes. To be done as thoroughly as 
needs be, this is heart-breaking work, 
for the gardener dislikes to sacrifice 
the long stems. One needs to keep 
constantly in mind that the blossoms 
come on the new growth, and that by 
vigorously cutting away the old stems 
and branches, that new growth is en- 
couraged, and a more beuntiful' sup- 
ply of blossoms is assured. 


The Sweet Pea seed should be sown 
the first of this month. Get the named 
varieties and plant in trenches six 
inches deep, running north and south, 
with a layer of rotted manure at the 
bottom. Cover the seed with about 
two inches of soil and gradually fill 
trench as plants grow. Mulch with 
grass cuttings no matter whether the 
season be wet or dry. 


This is Mother Nature’s cleanup 
month and it would be well for the 
gardener to do likewise. As a begin- 
ning take those pots of bulbs whose 
blooming period is over; shake off the 
earth; cut off the stalks; and spread 
out the bulbs until dried. Then pack 
in stout paper bags, and store away 
on a dry shelf in the basement. Next 
Fall plant them in a corner of the gar- 
den. They are worthless for forcing 
again in the house, but in time the 
bulbs will recover if planted outdoors 
and give a fair showing of blossoms. 


Resolved: To go about the gardening 
this season in downright earnest. If 
one digs and delves zealously one day, 
then goes away and forgets all about 
the garden for a week or ten days, then 
one may expect disastrous conse- 
quences. “Life is real, life is earnest,” 
when it comes to the cultivation of 
flowers. One must not go about it 
slothfully; and half-hearted, dilatory 
efforts will not do. Work done by fits 
and starts accomplishes little. 


Stratford Gladiolus Society 


Stratford, Ont., with its 17,000 popu- 
lation is a very progressive city, and its 
Park system is favorably known through- 
out the Dominion, and has a reputation 
international in its scope. To prove its 
progressiveness Stratford now has the 
Stratford Gladiolus Society, of about 
thirty members, and they are outspoken 
in their demand for the 1925 show of 
the Ontario Gladiolus Society. The 
Stratford organization is affiliated with 
the Ontario Gladiolus Society, and under 
the activity of W. B. Osborne, Secretary 
Stratford will doubtless be on the Gladi. 
olus map in future. 
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Among the Catalogues 


Containing Some Useful Suggestions For Catalogue Makers 
BY SUSAN TYNG KOMANS 


holidays, the numerous cata- 

logues begin to make their ap- 

pearance, those that are annual 
visitants and those that are sent for 
far and wide, and with them comes the 
delightful task of making out our 
seed and plant lists. This last is one 
of the most attractive and distracting 
pieces of work, often involving, as it 
does with me, the clashing of two dis- 
corda:.t elements, what I want and 
what I can afford; and is quite as im- 
portant an event as Spring house- 
cleaning, or even more so. [In these 
welcome catalogues are pictured all 
the wonderful things that we desire 
so much and we begin forthwith to 
write down a list of. what we want 
and the garden of our dreams assumes 
immense proportions, filled with all 
the color and glory of the sunset skies. 
Then we come down te earth again 
and realize that even when we have 
turned our purse inside out and shaken 
it, we have not sufficient to pay for all 
the treasures that we have chosen; 
nor have we the room to plant them; 
nor the ability to successfully raise 
such a galaxy; even if we could stretch 
our pennies to make the purchase. 
Then we begin again to choose what 
we can afford to pay for and to care 
for when acquired. 

Our gardens usually are required to 
serve two or perhaps three purposes: 
One is for show, and for that we like 
to keep some one part of our garden 
always on dress parade, another is for 
cutting; we can not cut too deeply into 
the show border or it will make big 
gaps, so somehow we must provide 
flowers just to pick. Then there is 
the little experimental corner, (per- 
haps we love it best of all), where we 
try out some experiments of our own. 
It may be a rock garden where we 
cherish the avzilable Alpine plants. A 
little border somewhere, where one at 
a time we learn to know some new 
thing, a plant, or a race of plants. 
Perhaps we are ambitious and have a 
row of Peony seedlings or a bed of 
Iris seed, looking forward to placing 
our name among the immortals. If 
we are doing that we want to acquire 
by degrees some good stock to experi- 
ment with. Perhaps we would like to 
specialize and procure all the varieties 
of some one class. In any case we 
want to search for all the information 
possible to obtain, all the available 
catalogues, all the experience of en- 
thusiasts in that particular branch, 
who have gone before us. 

tever may be our aims, it adds 
very much to the interest of our gar- 
dening to consult a number of cata- 
logues regarding our requirements, be 
those requirements ever so simple. 


S es after the Christmas 


Often I find in some one catalogue 
just the thing that I have wanted and 
have failed to find in a dozen others. 
I have before me now fourteen cata- 
logues of. last Spring, and in only 
three of these do I find seed for 
Papaver umbrosum, that beautiful 
crinkled Caucassian Poppy. Perhaps 
it is because it is not sufficiently in 
demand to be included generally 
among listed seeds and yet I have 
heard people regretting that they 
could not precure that Poppy. 

Among the Iris lists only one that 
I saw offered the little gracilipes, only 
one offered the Iris verna, and one 
other included the Susiana. Of course 
I have not ail the Iris catalogues, I 
wish that I had; but what I wanted 
to say, however, was that one cata- 
logue cannot possibly contain all that 
is meritorious for either general or 
special gardens. There are only a few 
of the catalogues which give the seed 
of the Violas: I do -not mean the 
Viola cornuta but the named bedding 
Violas. I know of only one catalogue 
which advertises the plants of the 
Viola by name. In only a limited num- 
ber of catalegues will you find the seed 
of the Aubrietia and still fewer ad- 
vertise the plants. - I have but two 
catalogues which give a list of the 
small Sedums, only one which offers 
Campanula isophylla and one offer- 
ing Anthemis pallida. Sometimes dif- 
ferent houses will buy up all the stock 
of some one plant and will then for a 
period of time be the only ones to 
offer that particular plant; it may be 
just the thing that we have been look- 
ing for and with only one catalogue 
we will miss it. 

It is a good rule, and one which has 
been often repeated, not to choose 
seeds or plants which are cheapest for 
that reason alone, but to choose the 
best from the best firms known in that 
line. When one realizes the labor and 
care required to keep the strains pure 
and the colors true, it is easy to un- 
derstand that the result of so much 
effort should command a high price. 
The bees play such havoc in fertilizing 
according to their own sweet wills, 
that plants must be isolated, hand fer- 
tilized and protected. If the seeds do 
not germinate well, if the plants do 
not answer description, all are expen- 
sive at any price. I shall never for- 
get my disappointment when Ther- 
mopsis Caroliniana turned out Bap- 
tisia Australis, pretty as is the Bap- 
tisia. 

Specializing is the trend of the pres- 
ent day in every branch and it is 
rather satisfactory to buy one’s seeds 
and plants from those firms which 
make a specialty in the things which 
we desire, or are themselves doing ex- 
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perimental work along these lines. 
Peonies, Irises, Gladioli, Asters, Sweet 
Peas, Dahlias, hardy-plants, and rock 
plants, that require many catalogues, 
and then confusion worse confounded. 

Some time ago a nurseryman told 
me of a particular Gold Medal strain 
of Delphiniums as being the best that 
could be bought. When I exclaimed 
at his not having mentioned one of 
our best known seedsmen, he replied, 
“when my wife wants to buy silk she 
does not go to a store celebrated prin- 
cipally for cotton goods.” It was as 
a result of this word to the wise, that 
I began to send hither, thither and 
yon for my catalogues, studying them 
with an avidity which if put to prac- 
tical use might attain great results. 
One gains knowledge, however, in 
this sort of a way and I never again 
will make the mistake made in early 
garden days of ordering native Ameri- 
can plants from an English catalogue. 

Then the catalogues are quite dif- 
ferent in their methods of presenting 
their wares and that is rather an in- 
teresting point of view also. 

Probably all the catalogues of 
Peony and Iris specialists give the 
name of the originator and while it 
cannot add to the beauty of a Walter 
Faxon or a Solange to know that one 
was the result of the efforts of Rich- 
ardson, one of our own American hy- 
bridizers, and the other came from the 
famous French hybridizer, Lemoine, 
it does add to their interest. Our 
Rose specialists do not seem to make 
the same point of giving the name of 
the originator, though I have one 
which gives not only the name but 
also the date of introduction and is a 
perfect catalogue. 

Various books written on special 
branches of gardening, give us of 
course all the information, historical 
and cultural which we might need. 
The different societies also have roused 
interest everywhere and keep us in- 
formed on all the new varieties, bar- 
ring these however, the catalogues are 
most instructive. Time was when the 
names of Dykes, Bliss, Dessert, and 
others were unknown to me, and it 
was from the catalogues that I first 
made their acquaintance. 

Some few years ago a very pretty 
blue flower, which much resembied our 
wild carrot, “Queen Anne’s Lace,” be- 
gan to make its appearance in many 
florists’ windows, and into each store 
which displayed this flower I entered 
seeking knowledge. The search was 
not very successful; no one knew any- 
thing about it; it had no name and it 
had no family. Finally it became 
known as the “Blue Lace Flower,” still 
no family. Some of the catalogues 
still advertise the seeds under the 
name of “Blue Lace Flower,” some un- 
der “Queen Anne’s Lace Flower,” oth- 
ers under Didiscus coerulea, which 
would seem to imply that it had a fam- 
ily after all, and was not just a stray. 
In one catalogue I find that it came 


(Concluded on page 107) 
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Early Crops by the Use of Paper Bands and Pots 


EARS ago truck growers found 

that their biggest profit was 

from their earliest crops. Plants 

were started in greenhouses and 
hotbeds. These medium sized plants 
made fruit several weeks ahead of seed 
sown outside, and although seed was 
sown earlier, the larger plants from 
loss of root system, suffered a severe 
set-back when transplanted to the 
ground. Pots were then used in which 
to grow the plants, and large plants 
in blossom and fruit were safely trans- 
planted with no set-back, giving very 
early fruit, as these plants could be 
held in perfect condition and hardened 
off gradually, so that when trans- 
planted to the open they never knew 
they had been moved. Seed of such 
plants as Cucumbers and Melons were 
sown in pots and transplanted safely 
without causing a disturbance to their 
roots. 

But pots were expensive; they took 
up more room t necessary on ac- 
count Jf their shape; there was con- 
siderable extra weight and more labor 
necessary in transporting to the field 
and returning them empty for stor- 
age. All this, together with the loss 
from breakage made the cos‘ of early 
plants started in pots more than the 
profit returned from the early crops. 

Then some of the growers started 
using Paper Bands made up by hand. 
These worked out fine. The plants 
were transplanted several times (thus 
compacting the roots) before being 
placed in the Bands, four to six weeks 
ahead of time for setting out in the 
garden. A great many more plants 
were grown in ‘the same space in the 
hotbeds. There was.less care in wa- 
tering. They were*transplanted di- 
rect to the field from the flats, with 
only the empty flats to be returned. 

_ But the extra labor in making these 
Bands up, tended to offset the saving 
made otherwise. The first Bands of- 
fered for sale were plain strips of 
paper with directions how to fold 
them. The ends were loose and could 
hardly be kept in place long enough 
to fill the flats. It was not until a 
made up ready-to-use Band was 
evolved that Bands came into gen- 
eral use. Now, nearly all of the pro- 
gressive florists and gardeners are 
using them. In Colorado, California 
and Indiana thousands of Melons are 
started each year. Millions of vege- 
tables and spring bedding plants are 
grown in every state of the Union by 
florists. When a home gardener can 
buy these plants already started, it is 
probably cheaper to do so, but when 
situated where he cannot, or if he is a 
garden enthusiast and has his own 
hotbed he can easily start his own 
plants. In most cases the gentle bot- 
tom heat of a hotbed is better for 
starting seed than a greenhouse, un- 
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less the heating pipes are under the 
benches. But be sure to harden off 
your plants gradually in a cold-frame 
before planting in the field. 
STARTING THE PLANTS 


Start your seed in the hotbed or 
window box for all plants, except 
Sweet Peas, Cucumbers, Melons and 
other plants which ordinarily are not 
transplanted safely. When from one 
to two inches high transplant to an- 





PLACING THE BANDS IN THE FLAT 


Having placed the flat, and a quantity of 
Bands on the bench beside it, with the 
fingers outstretched, grasp a Band by the 
corners closing the hand; a square Band 
is formed. These squares have a tendency 
to spring back to their original shape, but 
by using both hands the opposite corners 
of the square can be pressed together 
which wili remove the tension and the 
square Band now formed is very readily 
inserted.in the flat and will retain its po- 
sition. when thus placed. 


other part of the bed or box, spacing 
one inch apart. When the tops become 
crowded again, transplant, giving 
them more top room. This may be 
done several times. Each time they 
will be retarded in top growth until 
the root system has recovered from 
the shock, but this will cause the roots 
to be compact, and at no time will 
there be a severe set-back such as re- 
sults when a plant is grown in one 
place for any length of time, and then 
transplanted. In the latter case, the 
plant, with the roots grown long and 
the feeding rootlets scattered the 
whole length of the main root system, 
will receive a severe set-back when 
part of the root system is lost in 
handling. This is why small plants 
de not receive the set-back in trans- 
planting which large plants do and 
why continued transplanting produces 
large plants which can be  trans- 
planted without a set-back. 
PREPARATION OF FLATS 


If flats are used, be sure there is 
plenty of drainage. There should be 


several cracks in the bottom three- 
sixteenths or one-quarter inch wide. 
Even fine soil, after being once wa- 
tered and settled will not go through 
such a crack to any great amount. If 
there are not enough cracks, bore one- 
half inch holes in the bottom boards 
and plenty of them. If benches are 
used treat them the same way. When 
making new flats make one side de- 
tachable by nailing angle pieces of 
heavy galvanized sheet iron to each of 
the ends. This will be of advantage 
in observing the amount of moisture 
in the soil and in removing the plants 
when they are to be set out. The flats 
should be at least one-half inch deeper 
than the Bands, in order that when 
filling with soil, there will be enough 
to fill the Bands after the soil has 
been settled by planting and water- 
ing: And besides, unless there is a 
slight retaining wall around the top 
of each flat the water is apt to run off 
instead of soaking the soil thoroughly. 
In making the flats, use Pecky Cypress 
which can be secured, cut to order, 
from any greenhouse supply house. It 
will repay the extra cost in the length 
of time it will last. 
SOIL 

Avoid a heavy soil, as it tends to re- 
tain too much moisture. If your soil 
is at all heavy add sand and humus. 





PLANTING 
The above photograph shows the method 


of planting. In actual practice the flat is 
filled level full with earth and the roots 
of the plant inserted in a hole which has 
been made either with a dibble or the fin- 
ger. If the roots are large it is neces- 
sary to use a dibble, as with the point of 
the dibble they may be forced gently down 
into the hole. Then by grasping the plant 
with the thumb and fore-finger of each 
hand, the earth is packed around the roots. 
This action lowers the soil in the Bands, 
and after a row has been planted the sur- 
plus soil on top of the other Bands is used 
to fill this opening. For each row this 
operation is repeated. In order that the 
Bands may be shown in position, the sur- 


plus soil was left out in this picture. 
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For seedlings, make it considerably 
lighter than you would for large 
plants. A small quantity of lime will 
also help to keep it sweet. Fill the 
flat level with the top. 
PLANTING 

There are a number of growers who 

prefer Paper Pots, and others who 


due Flower GrowER 


Tomatoes, when wanted large, should 
be transplanted several times before 
being placed in the Band and should 
not be placed in the Bands until three 
or four weeks before time for planting 
out. 
WATERING 
When first planted the seedlings 





A flat of Cabbage plants ready for planting in the field. 
1, and trai 


were started about February 
several times in March and April. 
plenty of air. 


prefer Bands; and really.it is in most 
cases only a matter of preference. On 
account of there being more paper 
used in the making of Pots they cost 
more. The bottoms help to retain the 
soil when handling and this is espe- 
cially so when plants are handled sev- 
eral times. If the plants are taken 
direct to the field from the flat or 
bench, a bottom only adds to the cost. 
Select a Band or Pot in size conform- 
ing to the amount of top growth the 
plant will have when it is ready to 
set out. Corn will take a smaller Band 
than Cucumbers, but do not try to get 
any of these kinds of plants too large. 
If you do, the roots will have spread 
on the bottom and the plants will 
either die or suffer a severe set-back 
when moved. After placing the Bands 
in the flats and filling with dirt, make 
holes with a dibble, large enough in 
which to insert the roots of the seed- 
lings, in the approximate center of 
each Band. Select plants of uniform 
size. The grading of plants is very 
important as small ones in. between 
larger ones are very apt to die. If 
there is a large bunch of. roots push 
them down with the point of the dibble 
and press the plants firmly into the 
soil with the thumbs and fore fingers 
of each hand. It is well to have some 
loose soil on top of the flat and after 
planting a row across fill up the Bands 
where the soil has been compressed 
around each plant. After planting, 
rap the flat sharply to even off the soil 
and sprinkle over the top enough fine 
soil to fill up nearly to the edge of the 
flat. With such plants as Cucumbers, 
Melons, Squash, Corn, Sweet Peas, etc. 
two or three seeds should be sown di- 
rect in the Bands and all but one 
pulled out when the strongest can be 
selected to remain. Plants such as 


These plants 
nsplanted to other flats ot soil 
grown cold and given 


i They were 
About April 5 were placed in 1% in inch Bands. 


should -be well soaked, and then not 
watered egain until on the dry side, 
and from then on it rests with the 
grower whether the plants will be a 
success or a failure. There is no work 
connected with gardening more diffi- 
cult to give directions for, but there 
is one main rule to follow: NEVER 
WATER A PLANT UNTIL IT 
NEEDS IT! It is never a question 
of quantity. It is better to hold your 
plants on the dry side than keep them 
constantly wet, and one can only tell 
when to water by the condition of the 
soil itself. 





A MAIN CROP TOMATO PLANT IN 
A 1% INCH BAND 


The seed was sown about March 1. 
The young plants transplanted sev- 
eral times, and placed in the Bands 
the latter part of April. When 
planted in the field, th 
should be removed the same as for 
Cabbage. These plants fruited the 
iatter part of July. 


@ 
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SETTING OUT 


To remove plants from the fiat, 
grasp the flat by the sides and tilt it 
at an angle of about sixty degrees, jar 
one end against the ground until the 
plants squeeze together and an inch 
or so of space is gained at the upper 
end. Repeat the operation with one 
side against the ground. The plants 
will now have loosened up so that they 
will be easy to remove with a putty 
knife or a small trowel. With flats 
made with a detachable side the trowel 
may be readily inserted under the 
Bands, but it is well anyway to jar 
the flats as above as it loosens up the 
Bands so that they separate more read- 





CABBAGE READY FOR THE OPEN 
GROUND 


When transferring to the field, all 
of the lower leaves should be re- 
moved, and the plants set deeply. 

main reason for this is to get 
the roots down as deep as possible, 
where they will get plenty of mois- 
ture; and besides, when the plants 
grow stringy, as they sometimes 4o, 
by planting them deeply they will 
remain erect. 


ily. It is not necessary to remove the 
Bands from the plants when trans- 
planting, for in removing more or less 
injury is apt to occur to the roots. Set 
deep enough to entirely cover the 
Band. Large plants should be set 
even deeper. Fill the hole around the 
plant with water and then ill it with 
earth, leaving the dry earth on top. 
It is not. necessary to shade in the 
hottest weather. Set your plants out 
as early as possible after the ground 
is warm, for the earlier plants are in 
the field, the earlier will they mature 
unless checked by weather conditions. 
I only found this out after several 
years. I at first thought that if I 
grew my plants large and kept them 
from being stunted that they would 
mature as early as those set out earlier 
in the field. But others who got plants 
from me and planted them before I 
did, got earlier crops.. Now, I set my 
plants out just as early as possible 
and in case of frost cover them with 
cone shaped tar-paper covers. Of 
course, sometimes I loose part of them, 
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but as I aim to have plenty of plants 
on hand, can easily replant. 

SPECIAL DIRECTIONS FOR USING PAPER 
BANDS AND SQUARE FOLDING POTS 
The one great fault of the Band 

method of growing plants is a ten- 
dency to overwater: Especially is this 
so during cloudy weather. The dirt 
on top will appear dry and naturally 
one will water these with the rest of 
the bench, but if the soil. deeper down 
were examined it will be found still 
quite moist. As an actual fact, plants 
in Bands do better if neglected some- 
what, whereas plants in small pots if 
neglected, will soon be spoiled.. One 
season I had several flats of Smilax in 





PANSY PLANT IN PAPER BAND 


Although Pansies are very readily 
transplanted, how much easier it is 
to set out a number of plants in 
individual containers where there is 
no disturbance of the root system. 


Bands and several hundred in two-inch 
Pots where they were seldom watered. 
The plants in the Bands made several 
times the growth of the ones in Pots. 

The amount of moisture removed 
from the soil depends upon two things: 
First—Direct evaporation from the 
soil itself. Second—That which takes 
place through the leaves. The greater 
the number of plants occupying the 
same area, or rather, the greater 
amount of leaf area covering a given 
soil area, the greater will be the amount 
of moisture absorbed from the soil. In 
earthen Pots, evaporation takes place 
not only from the top but through the 
Pot itself, and the leaf area as com- 
pared with the amount of soil in the 
Pot is large, causing the pot plants 
to use an excessive amount of water 
in hot weather. This means repeated 
watering, while in cloudy weather only 
a normal amount is required. In Bands, 
in sunny weather, the evaporation will 
be normal, as aside from the moisture 
used by the leaves themselves, there is 
very little evaporation. In cloudy 
weather there will be hardly any with 
plants just set out. Even in sunny 
weather little evaporation from the 
leaves takes place, as until the roots 
get accustomed to their new places 
and the new roots have grown to take 
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“the place of the ones torn off, the chief 


evaporation will be from the soil. 
en seedlings are first trans- 
planted to either benches or flats they 
are spaced about one inch apart. There 
are several times as many occupying 
the same area as when planted in 
Bands and therefore the evaporation 
through the leaves removes several 
times the amount of moisture removed 
by the plants in Bands under the same 
conditions. Now the point is, as ev- 
ery grower knows, when the soil is 
repeatedly watered without a chance 
to dry out, it becomes sour and hardly 
any plant, especially small seedlings, 
will thrive in sour soil. Too little wa- 
ter shows up very quickly by the 
plants wilting and if the plants are 
watered again at once no harm will 
result, but on the other hand, it takes 
a couple of weeks of over-watering to 
show up in the plants, and several 
weeks of careful watering to restore 
them to health, if possible to do so 
at all. A great many experienced 
growers have made this mistake and 
when their plants turned yellow and 
became stunted, have sometimes 
blamed the Bands for it. They were 
accustomed to growing plants in Pots 
or loose soil. Sometimes a mould de- 
velops on the paper inside the Bands 
which turns the ends of the roots 
brown and causes the plants to become 
stunted. If the Bands in the flats are 
sprayed with any good fungicide be- 
fore filling them with earth this will 
be overcome, 
Do not place in Bands until three to 
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CAUTION 
Do not sow seeds in the Bands ex- 
cept of such plants which will not 
transplant. 
It must be remembered that the 





DAISY PLANT GROWN FROM A 
CUTTING 


Not only are Bands ideal for plants 
grown from seed, but can be used 
for a number of plants propagated 
from cuttings. The Daisy plant 


ing it this way a very sturdy plant 
was developed by planting time in 
May. 


A FEW PLANTS SUCCESSFULLY GROWN IN PAPER BANDS 








5 $ 
= & ad 
So 2 g 3 
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3 a a REMARKS 
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Tomatoes Feb. 1 3 inch Mar. 15 2 inch Grow warm and harden off in cold- 
frame. 
Early Cabbage ee 2 oe 1% Grow cold after first transplanting. 
Caulifiower 1 2 °. = 1% Grow cold after first transplanting. 
Kohl Rabbi 1 2 . @& 1% Grow cold after first transplanting. 
Egg Plants coe | 2 Grow warm until real spring 
weather arrives. 
Peppers > .£ 8...° Grow warm until real spring 
weather ves. 
Pansies Jan. 1 3 Feb. 1 2 ? Grow in sun but not too warm. 
Melons Apr. 15 a. + When seedlings are two inches to 
a 3 ve three inches high, remove all but 
Sweet Peas > 2 ~ or three of the strongest. 
ve them plenty of sunshine. 
Asters Mar. 1 ep Apr. 15 2a Give them plenty of sunshine. 


four weeks before time for setting 
out. A whole lot depends upon the 
season; as with early, warm, sunny 
weather, plants grow very fast; and if 
placed in the Bands too early, will 
suffer a severe set-back when trans- 
planted to the open. But if trans- 
planted often so as to keep their root 
system compact and then hardened 
off in a cold-frame they never know 
they have been moved when at last 
they reach their summer quarters. 

There are many other plants which 
can successfully be grown in Bands 
and the same general directions will 
cover their care if the nature of the 
plant is kept in mind. 


dates mentioned are for the latitude of 
Southern Minnesota or Central New 
York. 

AS A CUT W°IRM GUARD 


Another feature of the Band is that 
it can be used as a cut worm guard. 
After placing the plants in the field, 
put either a two inch or three inch 
Band over the plant and bank it up 
slightly with earth to anchor it. 


The use of paper bands for forcing, 
or early starting of field plants, is 
probably only in its first stages. Those 
who produce early crops for market 
should study the above article care- 
fully and save for reference. 
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Reports and announcements of the societies must be brief—(The Editor) 











Mrs. Fred Patterson, who both labored 








unceasingly, should go much of the 
Hazleton Garden Club credit for the success attained. 
Annual Flower Week Takoma Horticultural Club 
The first Annual Flower Week of the 


Hazleton Garden Club was held the week 
of August 20, and was successful beyond 
all expectations. : 

The promotion of real interest in flow- 
ers is the aim of the Garden Club and 
with this in view some novel schemes 
were put into effect. 

Hazleton being about nineteen hundred 
feet above the sea, and in danger of 
frost any time after the first of Septem- 
ber, it was decided to exhibit all flowers 
at the one show. 

In order to bring before the people of 
the town the work of the club and its ob- 
ject, thirty-nine churches in Hazleton 
were furnished flowers for the opening 
of Flower Week and the pastor of each 


of these churches called to the attention 


of his congregation, the celebration of 
Flower Week. 

The merchants had been approached, 
and on Monday morning, some furnish- 
ing their own flowers and others having 
flowers furnished them by members of 
the Garden Club, decorated their win- 
dows for prizes that were awarded that 
evening. Efforts to outdo one another 
were the cause of many unique and beau- 
tiful windows. ; 

In each window was a placard calling 
the attention of the people of the town 
to a lecture to be given in the High 
School Auditorium on the Tuesday even- 
ing of that week by Otto Thilow, of 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, to which 
the public was invited, admission being 
free. This lecture took up garden work, 
and was illustrated with colored slides. 
Each placard also announced the hold- 
ing of the show itself in the beautiful 
council room of the City Hall on the 
24th and 25th. This was a revelation 
to many of the people of the surrounding 
country, as the Dahlias, Gladioli, Zinnias 
and Asters exhibited were the produc- 
tions of the best hybridizers from coast 
to coast. With about twenty-four hun- 
dred square feet of display space com- 
pletely taken up with beautiful flowers, 
everybody felt better for having been 
there, and a place large enough to stage 
next year’s show will be a serious con- 
sideration. In order to promote flowers 
in general, prizes were offered and a 
space set aside for wild flowers. The 
wild flower basket winning first prize 
contained fifty-nine varieties. 

The interest taken by the churches, 
the merchants, the attendance at the lec- 
ture, and at the show: These were all be- 
yond the expectations of the most en- 
thusiastic club member, and speak in cer- 
tain terms for the making of Flower 
Week in Hazleton a permanent institu- 
tion. 

It might be well to add that to the 
president of the club, Mrs. Lathrop, who 
’ was chairlady of Flower Week, and to 








The Chrysanthemum Show 


The Chrysanthemum Show, the last of 
the season, was held on November 9 and 
10 in the auditorium of the Carnegie 
Library. This was the best autumnal 
show that we have ever had; and with 
the exception of the Japanese exhibition 
types, compared very favorably with the 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Department of Agriculture. About four 
hundred vases were displayed, a large 
percentage of which were of the latest 
novelties. The fact was brought more 
forcefully to our attention in this show, 
more than in any other, of the eight that 
we have staged during the year, of the 
great improvement in the quality and in- 
crease in the quantity of the season’s 
flowers. Four years ago, when we first 
held a Chrysanthemum Show at Takoma, 
the display was anything but encourag- 
ing: Today Chrysanthemums are found 
in practically every yard, and from the 
enthusiasm displayed by the crowds that 
visited the show, even greater things are 
to be expected in the future. There is 
nothing like a Horticultural Club and 
Flower Shows to stimulate the love of 
things horticultural in any community. 

Premiums are being awarded by the 
firms of. Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Charles 
H. Totty Company, Bertrand H. Farr 
and J. K. Alexander. 

The following awards were made in 
the various classes: 

CLASS I—Exhibition Varieties 


Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
1st Rose Day A. Sommar 
2nd Oconto C. H. Spencer 
aid Mrs. G. Gibson A. H. Deike 
CLASS Il—Anemone, flowered 
Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
Ist . Innocentia . Breese Jones 
2nd Titian Beauty A. Sommar 
3rd Mrs. J. Winston B. Y. Morrison 
CLASS III—Early-flowering 
Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
st Soleil d’Or A. Sommar 
2nd Mrs. Francis F. 
Bergen D. Breese Jones 
3rd Souci dOr B. Y. Morrison 
CLASS IV—Singles 
Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
Ist Charles Fair A. Sommar 
2nd Glorianna Cc. H. Spencer 
3rd Ceddie Mason B. Y. Morrison 


CLASS V—(a) Pompons, Button-flowered 


Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
ist Baby R. G. Pierce 
2nd Nio A. Sommar 
3rd Bright Eyes B. Y. Morrison 


CLASS V—(b) Pompons, Old-fashioned 
Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
lst Capt. Cook B. Y. Morrison 
2nd Serene Amanda D. Breese Jones 
3rd Hiida Canning R. G. Pierce 
CLASS V—(c) Pompons, Aster-flowered 


Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
1st Pink Doty R. G. Pierce 
2nd Red Doty Mrs. Dan Miller 
3rd Cora W. A. Orton 
CLASS Vi—dJapanese Novelties 
Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
ist Orange i R. G. Pierce 
2nd Ju Jitsu D. Breese Jones 
3rd Golden Quilled B. Y. Morrison 
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CLASS VII—(a) Baskets Chrys. alone 


Award ariety Winning Exhibitor 
Ist Charlotte A. Haw- 
ley Jas. M. R. Aaams 
2nd Mixed varieties W. A. Orton 
3rd Kaba-no-sui Mrs. McFarland 
Johnston 


CLASS VII—(b) Baskets with other flowers 


Award Variety Winning Exhibitor 
lst Sarah Fish Bo- 
hanan with Sym- 
pocarpus and Jas. M. R. Adams 
Roses 
CLASS VIII—(a) Vase, Chrysanthemums alone 
ward Variety Winning Exhibitor 
Ist Francis J. Wil- 
liamson in Blue 
Vase Jas. M. R. Adams 
2nd Yellow Chrysan- 
themums J. Hadley Adams 
3rd Maroon and Yel- 
low Chrysanthe- 
mums W. A. Orton 
CLASS VIII—(b) Vase, Chrys. with other flowers 
ward Variety Winning Exhibitor 
Ist Serene Amanda 


with Marigolds, 
Cosmos and Nas- 


turtiums Jas. M. R. Adams 
2nd Stanley Ven with 

Marigoids J. Hadley Adams 
3rd Hilda Canning 


with Orange col- 
ored Autumn 
ves R. G. Pierce 
(Color harmony and artistic arrange- 
ment were the points on which Classes 
VII and VIII were judged). 
CLASS IX—Best and Largest Collections 


lst—exhibiting 39 varieties, C. H. Spencer. 
2nd ‘a 37 = B. Y. Morrison. 
3rd - 36 = J. M. R. Adams. 


Professor David Lumsden officiated as 
judge of all of the exhibits. 
JAMES M. R. ADAMs, 
Chairman of the Exhibition Com. 





Canadian Horticultural Council 








PLANT REGISTRATION BUREAU 


A Plant Registration Bureau under 
the auspices of the Canadian Horticul- 
tural Council is in process of organiza- 
tion. The registration will cover her- 
baceous horticultural plants, shrubs, and 
trees, and will provide (a) for record- 
ing the names of new varieties with re- 
spect to their general characteristics; 
and for (b) the registration of new va- 
rieties that upon investigation prove to 
possess outstanding merit. The purpose 
of the registration is two-fold; first, to 
make available the results of the work 
of the thousands of amaterr plant breed- 
ers; second, to provide some means of 
recognition and protection to the plant 
breeder as an inducement to him to sub- 
mit the results of his work. 

This Bureau, it is hoped, will secure 
a means of placing the plant breeder on 
a plane with the inventor. Anything 
new outside the realm of living matter 
may be patented and the inventor so 
protected as to enable him to reap the 
maximum benefits of his invention. The 
investigator in the field of living matter 
has no such incentive before him and in 
organizing the Registration Bureau the 
Canadian Horticultural Council felt that 
the results will be abundantly gratify- 
ing. The Canadian Horticultural Coun- 
cil is itself but a new organization, hav- 
ing been organized in the Spring of 
1922. Its membership is made up of 
representatives of provincial fruit grow- 
ers, vegetable growers and horticultural 
associations; fruit package manufactur- 
ers; florists and gardeners; nursery- 
men; wholesale dealers; canners and jam 
manufacturers, and fruit shippers’ asso- 
ciations. 

The Horticultural Council has head- 
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quarters at Ottawa, Canada. The Sec- 
ry is Captain L. F. Burrows, Cliff 
t. ? 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 


The Annual Meeting of The St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society was held 
on January 11, in the Council Chamber 
of the City Hall, and was attended by 
a pee body of citizens. 

The membership for 1922 totaled 2,- 
251, a gain of over 200 over the preced- 
ing year. A general review of the work 
was given by President Bennett and the 
financial statement by Secretary Porter- 
field. Shrubbery, bulbs, perennials, etc., 
to the value of about $6,800 were sold to 
the members. The value of labor do- 
neted in improving conditions around 
town was over $5,000 and in premiums 
to members, etc., over $1,300. . 

Many vacant areas in the railway dis- 
tricts were cleaned up and beautified. 
Hundreds of letters had been answered 
in reply to inauiries about the local 
society’s work. A cash deficit of $1,600 











. was reported, but on the other hand, 


assets of several hundred dollars were 
available to meet this amount. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of Dr. Bennett as Presi- 
dent. Mayor Chas. E. Raven, who was 
present, made a very flattering speech 
enumerating many of the activities of 
the Society during his term of office in 
the City Council. 


Among the many splendid donations 
received by the Horticultural Society for 
the Trial Plot, or that section of it de- 
voted to Gladiolus Culture, is one from 
Vilmorin’s of France, of forty-two vari- 
eties of Gladioli. 


The 1923 Year Book of the Society 
is just off the press, and is a much more 
elaborate publication than that of 1922. 
It consists of eighty-four pages, the 
cover copies being done in three colors. 
The poems which serve to brighten up 
the book are of local composition, being 
written by J. Alexander Killingsworth, 
and are of a fitting nature, the title 
of one being “The Modest Violet,” and 
the other “Forget-Me-Not.” 

Five views illustrating beauty spots 
of St. Thomas are also reproduced, one 
especially interesting one being that of 
the Trial Grounds. _A page entitled 
“Coming Events worth Attending” tells 
of the beauty of the various flowers 
during the different months of the flower 
season. Another page is devoted to 
Parks, Playgrounds and other Civic In- 
stitutions that are worth while. This 
page deals with the different organiza- 
tions that are contributing to the uplift 
of the conditions in the “Flower City.” 

The balance of the book is devoted 
to advertisements of leading horticul- 
turists, both in erica and Europe, 
and to the listing of stock which is avail- 
able to the members, as premiums, or 
for sale, and includes most of the stand- 
ard and the newer varieties of nearly 
— good in the horticultural 
world. 


In the latter part of January a series 
of slides was shown to the members, at 
a meeting in the Chamber of Commerce 
rooms, illustrating hardy varieties of 
Roses. The meeting was of great interest 
and is to be followed by others, the next 
being a talk by H. J. Moore, Forester for 
the Department of Highways. He will 
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give an address illustrating methods used 
to beautify the provincial highways, and 
entrances to cities. 


The demand for the illustrated lecturé 
“Cook’s Tour of The Flower City” has 
been quite heavy of late. Horticultural 
activities throughout the province are 
increasing at a very rapid rate, and the 
one flower that seems to be mentioned 
mostly is the Gladiolus. Giad Clubs are 
being formed all over the province. 


F. E. Bennett, Pres. 





American Gladiolus Society 











To the members of the A. G. S. and 
to all Gladiolus Growers: 

As fully related in THE FLOWER 
Grower for February and March, 1922, 
the American Gladiolus Society has re- 
organized its system of registration of 
names and testing of varieties. 

It is evident to all that the duplica- 
tion of names end introduction of new 
varieties without merit has become a 
serious annoyance and a detriment to the 
Gladiolus business. The co-operation of 
all growers and others concerned is 
therefore earnestly solicited in this effort 
of the Society to protect them against 
further growth of these evils. 

There are now listed in the catalogues 
of American Gladiolus growers more 
than 1,550 varieties of Gladioli, and new 
varieties are coming out all the time. 
Very few of these present-day varieties 
were tested and reported upon at the 
official Trial Grounds of the American 
Gladiolus Society. Trials were practi- 
cally suspended during and immediately 
after the war, but the Society has now 
arranged for extensive work in testing 
varieties in four official Trial Grounds. 

It is the object of this letter to of- 
ficially request all hybridizers, intro- 
ducers and growers to send bulbs for 
testing to any one or more of the fol- 
lowing: 

Prof. A. C. Beal, Dept. of Floricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. LeRoy Cady, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dept. of Horticulture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, care Prof. A. 
C. Hottes. 

Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres. St. Thomas 
Hort. Society, St. Thomas, Ontario, Can. 

Prof. Beal is the official Registrar of 
the Society and all names for registra- 
tion should be sent to him. The Cornell 
Garden being the Registration Garden, 
it is particularly desired that new vari- 
eties be sent there for testing, though 
it is also desirable that they be sent to 
others 2s well. 

No fewer than four or five and pref- 
erably ten bulbs, if stock is available, 
should be sent for testing. 

For the purpose of a standard of com- 
parison under the same seasonal and 
cultural conditions, stock of the stand- 
ard varieties is likewise desired. 

If so requested, the bulbs and increase 
of NEW varieties may be returned to the 
originator at the conclusion of the test. 

Regulaticns regarding registration, 
etc., were printed in full in the March 
1922 issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

In this work, designed for your pro- 
tection and benefit, the Society bespeaks 
your hearty co-operation and support. 
Send in your names for registration, and 
arrange for early shipment of bulbs for 
testing. 

Direct correspondence may be had 
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with any of the Directors of the various 
Trial Gardens named above. 


Davip TYNDALL, Sec. 





New England Gladiolus Society 
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A meeting of the New England Gladi- 
olus Society was held in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., January 17. 

The secretary, Mr. Walker, being ab- 
sent on account of serious illness, F. O. 
Shepardson was elected secretary pro 
tem. 
Treasurer Brown gave a verbal report 
of finance. 

President Spencer reported for the 
schedule committee. 

The question of placing the challenge 
cup was discussed to some extent, and 
Mr. Clark offered the motion that it be 
offered for the best twelve vases, three 
spikes each. Mr. Proctor made a substi- 
tute motion that the challenge cup be 
offered for the largest number of points 
won in the combined exhibitions, first 
prize to count three points, second prize 
two points, and third prize one point re- 
spectively. It was voted to substitute 
Mr. Proctor’s motion and it was car- 
ried. 

It was -voted that representatives of 
the press be admitted as complimentary 
members. 

Mr. Spencer introduced Mr. Fischer 
who delivered a very interesting and 
instructive lecture on hybridizing, illus- 
trating his talk with his wonderful col- 
lection of paintings of Gladioli. It is 
hoped that these paintings may be on 
exhibition at our next annual show in 
August. 

Mr. Spencer announced that for our 
next meeting he had secured H. E. 
Meader to deliver an address on judging 
Gladioli. 

F. O. SHEPARDSON, 
Sec’y pro tem. 





Mass. Agricultural College 











NEW EXTENSION COURSE IN FLORICULTURE 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege announces a new extension course in 
Commercial Floriculture to be ready by 
February 15, to include a practica! study 
of greenhouse construction and manage- 
ment, heating and equipment of the 
greenhouse, culture of the principal com- 
mercial flowers, and marketing of cut 
flowers. The course will be based on 
three text books and will be offered as a 
reading course at a fee of $1 for the set 
of twenty-three -weekly lesson assign- 
ments. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege Extension Service has been conduct- 
ing a correspondence course in the Home 
Flower Garden for some time. The cor- 
respondence courses of the college are 
offered at a fee of five dollars, which 
covers the average cost of instruction. 
The reading course, if the student buys 
the three text books in which readings 
are assigned, will cost approximately the 
same as a correspondence course, with 
which the reading references are very 
largely furnished. 

A valuable feature of either a corre- 
spondence or a reading course is the in- 
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struction and criticism from the college 
Department of Floriculture on each stu- 
dent’s papers as they are corrected and 
returned. 





National Horticultural Society 








The National Horticultural Society of 
America, an altruistic and educational 
society organized for “the increase and 
diffusion of horticultural knowledge and 
the stimulation of a general interest in 
horticulture,” sponsored by a committee 
of horticultural enthusiasts, came into 
legal existence on July 1, 1922. Tempo- 
rary headquarters are at Henning, Minn., 
but provision has been made to establish 
permanent headquarters at Washington, 

C., as soon as practicable. 

At the end of the first six months’ pe- 
riod of -its life, the fellowship. is repre- 
sented in practically every section of the 
United States as well as in Canada and 
the Philippine Islands, and the Society 
extends a hearty welcome to all inter- 
ested in horticulture. 

The field covered by the Society is the 
entire field of horticulture: ornamental 
gardening, including landscape garden- 
ing; amateur flower gardening; profes- 
sional flower gardening or fioriculture; 
vegetable gardening with special empha- 
sis on the kitchen garden; fruit raising 
with special emphasis on the home or- 
chard, and all allied activities. In ac- 
cordance with this policy the Society will 
co-operate in a helpful manner with all 
existing societies and the. publishers of 
horticulturai periodicals. 


President: 
C. Z. Nelson, 
» TL Grand Forks, N. D. 
Treas’ 


urer, 
Hamilton Traub, Eric B. Magnusson, 
Henning, Minn. Henning, Minn. 





National Garden Week 











The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the suggestion and with the 
co-operation of The Garden Magazine is 
conducting a campaign for the observ- 
ance of a National Garden Week, April 
22 to 28 inclusive. 

We understand that President Hard- 
ing has personally approved the plan, 
and if the Governors of the different 
states will lend their aid, and the action 
ean be made general, it will serve to 
draw attention to gardening as a desir- 
able activity, and doubtless many who 
have never before become interested, 
will be induced to undertake this useful 
and uplifting work. 

Programs can be had by addressing 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, 1734 N. St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C., or The Garden 
Magazine, Garden City, N.Y. 





Ontario Gladiolus Society 








The Ontario Gladiolus Society has 
definitely decided on August 22nd and 
23rd, as the date of their second Annual 
Convention and Show, to be held in the 
City of Guelph. 
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Lawn Making—F lowers 
in Succession 


To tHe Eprror:— 

I am renovating an old lawn, which is full of 
weeds; soil is of sour nature. What kind of a 
fertilizer would you advise me to use on it, and 
what kind of Clover seed shculd I use, as I want 
a Clover lawn? If Clover seed is sowed thick 
enough, is there a chance that the Clover would 
choke the. weeds out? ; 

Could you give me the names of the different 
kinds of flowers that bloom in the. different 
months, so as to have a continual bloom from 
Also would like to have the 
names of need little or no sun, as I 
have a shady nook and would like to have flowers 
grow there—W. H., (Greenock, Pa.) 

Answer:—If the lawn is already full 
of weeds every effort should be made to 
get rid of them before seeding. A strong, 
permanent lawn will choke out weeds, but 
young grass should not have to struggle 
with them. Plow, harrow, or spade and 
rake the soil to a spade’s depth at least; 
the best results follow working it two 
feet deep. Stable manure is good, but 
will bring more weeds; cow and sheep 
manure both excellent, will not bring in 
many weeds. Liming would be desirable, 
also bonemeal. There are excellent fer- 
tilizer mixtures offered, especially as 
lawn dressing. White Dutch Clover makes 
a close, dark green sward, especially on 
rather sandy soil, but best results fol- 
low a mixture of grasses, which may in- 
clude Clover. The advantage of a grass 
mixture is that if one variety does not 
make a good growth, another will. 

To keep up a succession of flowers,.one 
must combine hardy bulbs and perennials 
with summer annuals, and add, if need 
be, a few tender bedding plants. In our 
own garden we get a fine succession of 
bloom fror the following from March 
until late Fall: 

Crocus (in bloom in February some 
years); Daffodils, early and late; Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, early and late. Pansies, 
Candytuft, Irises, beginning with I. Pu- 
mila, followed by English, Japanese and 
Siberian; Peonies, Roses, climbing, Re- 
montant and Teas; Gypsophila, perennial 
and annual; Larkspurs, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, Nasturtiums, Poppies, Prince’s 
Feather, Petunias, Gladioli, perennial 
Phlox, Sweet Alyssum, Rose Campion, 
Pinks, perennial and annual; China 
Asters, Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Mignon- 
ette, Funkia or Plantain Lily; Day Lily 
(Hemerocallis); Dahlias, Euphorbia or 
Snow-on-the-mountain; native Asters, 
hardy Chrysanthemums. This list may be 
expanded indefinitely, but it will make 
the garden gay and produce plenty of 
flowers for cutting from frost to frost. 
Among tender bedding plants, Heliotrope, 
in an open, sunny place, will give flowers 
throughout the season. The little Violas 
or tufted Pansies are hardy and perma- 
nent, and in a sheltered place one finds 
their cheerful flowers up to December. 
Garden varieties of the native Asters, 
especially Amellus and Nove Anglie, are 
very handsome, and bloom late. 

A shady nook is not congenial to many 
flowers, but Lily of the Valley will do 
well, and also the little ereepang, Myrtle 
or Periwinkle, Vinca minor. etunias 
will often do quite well in such a loca- 
tion. Among hardy flowers that will en- 
dure shade are Lupin, Foxgloves, Acon- 
ite, Alkanet and many of the native As- 
ters. If Lily of the Valley gets a 
start in a shaded place with deep, rich 
soil and sufficient moisture it will crowd 


everything else out. One of the most 
beautiful bedding plants for a shaded 
place is the tuberous Begonia, with its 
large and showy flowers. These Bego- 
nias must have loose, rich, soil, and must 
not be planted out until danger of frost 
is over. With proper soil, the north side 
of a house is ideal for them. The tubers 
are tender, and must be taken up in Fall 
and stored in sand. They can then be 
started in pots in March, in a mixture of 
sand, loam and leaf mold, and planted 
out when the weather is suitable. 

One can add greatly to the list of flow- 
ers given, but the above are free bloom- 
ers, of easy culture, that will make a 
brilliant show.—Rural New Yorker 


Meaning of Term Self-Color 


To tHe Epiror :— 

Can you tell me what “self-color” means in 
describing fi of the Gladiol I read, “this 
is a pure self-color” or “nearly a self-color,” and 
I would like to know just what is ——, . 


Answer:—The term “‘self-color” means 
all of one color. For instance, a pink 
Gladiolus might have various shades of 
pink, from very light to very dark and 
this would be a “self-color.” The same 
would be true of any other color. 

Webster’s dictionary gives the follow- 
ing definition for “self-color:” “A color 
without variegation or modification.” 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the in- 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 








QUESTIONS 





NAMES OF DESIRABLE VARIETIES OF HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS WANTED 


Information is wanted by one of our 
readers on desirable varieties of Hardy 
Chrysanthemums which would do well 
in Central Michigan. This lady reports 
that the mild weather of the Fall of 1922 
was especially favorable for Hardy 
"Mums and that they bloomed in great 
profusion. She reports that there were 
only four or five varieties and that no one 
knew the names and further that she 
wishes to purchase a lot in the Spring 
and wants to know the names of the 
most desirable varieties which would be 
hardy in sheltered locations or with 
slight protection. 


GLADIOLUS——ATROVIOLACEOUS 


One of our readers who is preparing 
a Gladiolus manual wants to illustrate 
the Palestine Sword Lily, (Gladiolus 
atroviolaceous), The Lily of the Bible, 
and if anyone can furnish such an illus- 
tration will you please communicate with 
the Editor? 


MONTBRETIA 
Will you give me some information 
about growing Montbretia and care of 
the bulbs? 
A. V. D. K. 
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WHICH PARENT IS POTENT? 


One of our readers in the West wants 
to know, in hybridizing the Gladiolus, 
which of the parents has the strongest 
influence as to color. 

Will not some of our friends who have 
hed experience in hybridizing Gladioli 
tell us their experience in this respect? 


ANSWERS 


ANTS AND APHIDES ON ASTERS 

In response to P. Payn, concerning 
the Ants and Aphides which have af- 
fected his Asters: We have discovered 
in the last two years that certain varie- 
ties of Ants bring Aphis or plant lice to 
feed on the tender roots and the soft, 
moist section of the stem of the Asters 
which is underground. In some cases 
we have found plants whose roots have 
been completely riddled by these Aphis. 
The best known method, at this time, to 
combat these pests is to cover the original 
bed with tobacco dust and lime in lib- 
eral quantities, before the seed is sown. 
This will prevent the activities of these 
serious marauders. 

As the larvae of worms and other in- 
sects live in the soil over Winter, it is 
not advisable to plant the Asters in the 
same bed for two successive seasons un- 
less the ground is treated with the for- 
maldehyde method. To do this, spray 
the ground thoroughly with a solution 
in the propertion of one ounce of for- 
maldehyde to the gallon of .vater. Cover 
with old carpet, burlap or similar ma- 
terial which will keep the fumes in for 
at least a day. Then spade up thor- 
oughly, having dipped the spade also 
in the solution, and the ground will be 
ready for planting in three days after 
this treatment. 

A mulch of the tobaccs dust and lime 
will also help Robert C. Leitsch, another 
inquirer, to produce a fine bed of Asters. 

out this mulch the tiny worms 
will work up into the stem of the plant 
from the center of the roots. 
W. W. Carson 
(Cor. for James Vick’s Sons) 





FLOWERING CURRANT 

I cannot at this writing give you the 
name of the - Flow Currant men- 
tioned by “Mrs. S. R. D.” in the Janu- 
ary number, yet I am quite certain that 
it is not Ribes aureum, or Buffalo, or 
Missouri, or Crandall, which according 
to Gray, are the same; for there is con- 
siderable difference in the two when 
grown side by side in the same garden. 

The variety commonly found in the ol 
gardens of the East and as described by 
“Mrs. S. R. D.” has much smaller flor- 
ets, is more fragrant, and is much more 
inclined to throw out underground shoots, 
and holds its foliage later in the Fall 
than does the Missouri. The latter sends 
up stronger, more erect stems with grace- 
fully arching side branches, has many 
more and larger flowers and fruit and 
is more symmetrical in habit of growth. 
The fruit also makes an excellent jelly 
if it is all gathered when the first ones 
are ripe and if green and ripe are used 
together in the jelly making. 

If these Currants are the same there 
is much variation in the type. 


FANNIE Manoop HEATH 


SPANISH IRIS 
I note in the Q. & A. Department that 
“H. C. S.” wishes information on Span- 
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ish Iris. 
help. 

First it is subject to the Government 
ar and cannot be obtained unless 
some U. S. dealer is overstocked. 

In this section they do not last more 
than three years, and for cut flower 
trade, one must put in new stock each 
year as only the first season’s bloom is 
good enough to sell. 

I bought mixed bulbs to start and 
think they would be best for the purpose 
mentioned but a flower lover will want 
lots of color, they are so exquisite and 
dainty. 

They have not been listed the last two 
seasons so I cannot give names. 

It has been stated that fertilizer was 
fatal to them and that they did not re- 
quire protection, but here at least a 
mulch of leaves helps to keep them alive. 
With me only the larger bulb blooms and 
then dies and the smailer side bulblets 
never come to anything. Perhaps some- 
one can tell me why. The Spanish Iris 
fon only be set in the Fall same as Tu- 
ips. 


Perhaps my experience will 


Ipa E. PATCHEN, ( Wis.) 


LATE SEASON PEONIES 
A request has been made for a list of 
the latest Peonies and I am appending 
herewith a list of those growing in my 
garden and recorded when in bloom, June 
11, 1912. 
. Humei. 
. Festiva 
Rosea Fragrans. 
Felix Crousse. 


. Queen of the Pleasance. 
. Richardson’s Grandifiora. 

I had scores of these open at the same 
time, some of them beginning earlier and 
some of them continuing later. Each 
person should arrange colors to suit per- 
sonal fancy. I greatly prefer an in- 
formal mixture with mostly light and 
white, with Queen of the Pleasance in 
center for its upright habit and height. 

Richardson’s Grandiflora and Rosea 
Fragrans are the very latest to bloom. 
None have prettier buds than Fragrans. 


Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS 
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MILDEW ON ROSES 

Dust plants in the early morning while 
wet with dew with fine sulphur powder, 
or first sprinkle the plants with water 
and then dust on the sulphur. This will 
control the disease. Pe ce ogee should, 
however, be started before the plants are 
badly infected. 

Cuas, E. F. GerRsporFr 


Iris—Susiana 
(Continued from page 89) 

age commences to die down. At this 
period, and for ninety days thereafter, 
no moisture must come in contact 
with the rhizomes. I take them up 
and keep them in dry sand in a dry 
building. In England they put glass 
globes over the plants. About Octo- 
ber first they are planted again, and 
in cold climates a light covering of 
straw or evergreen branches are rec- 
ommended. This Iris blooms in May 
here in the Puget Sound country. 


O. M. Pupor, (Washington) 
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Among the Catalogues 


(Continued from page 100) 
from Australia and was well known in 
gardens several generations ago. I! 
was so glad to place it; I like to know 
the origin of things, and I know of no 
book that contains a description of 
this flower. 


A short time ago another new flower 
began to take its place in the cata- 
logues, known as Dianthus Alwoodii. 
No one seemed to know anything about 
it either. I asked many questions of 
those who might have been supposed 
to know its origin, but to no avail. 
Then one day I opened a catalogue 
which told me that it was the result of 
crossing the greenhouse Carnation and 
the Grass Pink and that it was first 
introduced by the Alwood Brothers of 
England. This was a most interest- 
ing piece of information, and I owe it 
to a catalogue. 

The cultural directions, particularly 
in the catalogues of the specialists, are 
most helpful; sometimes containing 
suggestions not to be found in any 
other place. 

I have before me a catalogue of 
hardy plants. It is small in size but 
each plant is described in full, begin- 
ning with its botanical family, telling 
from what country it comes, or if it 
is of “garden origin.” It is a perfect 
encyclopedia of our hardy garden 
plants and I refer to it as if it were 
really a book of reference. 

Ater one has made a‘ prolonged 
study of the catalogues, they learn to 
know for what each is principally cele- 
brated and when they think of order- 
ing Aster seeds, Sweet Pea seeds, 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, 
or whatever it may be, certain names 
arise from their ‘subconsciousness. 
Even when the advertisers are gen- 
eral merchants and list all varieties, 
seeds, plants and bulbs, one learns to 
know the speciality if they are really 
interested. 

Everyone I imagine who loves gar- 
dening likes to experiment with new 
things and each year to buy something 
never tried before. When, however, 
one can order only in limited quanti- 
ties, when one’s planting space is con- 
tracted and outside labor almost pro- 
hibitive it is just as well to be careful 
which of the flaunting novelties one 
bids welcome to the garden space. 
Years ago I was not happy until 
I bought Bocconia cordata, “a 
handsome, stately plant from Japan,” 
“with plumes of creamy white.” It is 
handsome, and in a large place where 
it can spread at will, (and the will is 
good), it is most desirable; but for a 
tiny space it would soon assert its 
right tu conquer the earth and possess 
it. Then there is Boltonia. I am con- 
tinually chasing its unruly children 
who are certainly ubiquitous. Now 
when I covet a novelty, before I com- 
mit myself to the purchase, I search 
its pedigree and require a reference 
for its ways and its manners, to be 
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sure that it is a fit companion for the 
modest denizens of my garden. 

So there seem to be a great many 
things to search out and our interests 
go far afield before the lists from our 
beloved catalogues are finally com- 
pleted and what we want and what we 
can afford have made an amicable ad- 
justment. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 

Henry A. Dreer, 714-716 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Dreer’s Garden Book for 1923. 85th 
annual edition. 224 pages and cover. A very 
complete catalogue of general materials for the 
garden. Both vegetables and ay ee — “yo 
three-quarters of the catalogue given 
floral matters. Well illustrated with’ comer full 
page color plates. 


O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. Pudor’s Puget 
Sound Iris Catalogue. 24 pages and cover. Be- 
— Irises, Delphiniums and Gladioli are also 








Gladiolus Bill, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
list of Bill’s originations of Gladioli. 


Lester B. nee 610 Third Ave., West Haven, 
Conn. Catalogue of Dahlias. 20 pages and cover. 


O. L. Ringle, Wausau, Wis. Catalogue of Peony 
ag and standard varieties. 16 pages with 
in 


1923 price 





J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind. Retail price 
list 7 “Gladioli for 1923. 


The Somerhousen Dahiia Gerdens, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 1923 catalogue of Dahlias. 
36 pages. Excellent descriptions. 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. Aster price list. 


J. L. Vondel, Sharon, Mass. Catalogue of Gla- 
dioli. 10 pages and cover. Also circular of Gla- 
diolus Beaconflame. 


E. M. Sanford, Madison, N. J. Retail price 
list of Gladioli and Dahlias. 


Old Horticultural Books 
and Magazines Wanted 
The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
Grower, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
9 op Madison Cooper, Calcium, 





Brown’s Gladiolus Nomen- 
clature in Bound Form 

As announced last month, the Gladi- 
olus check list, or Giadiolus Nomencla- 
ture, as the series of articles written 
by Clark W. Brown, of Ashland, Mass., 
were called; and which articles ran 
through many issues of THE FLOWER 
GROWER; are all in type, and about to 
be published in bound pamphlet form. 
However, owing to the large number 
of pages of the March issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER and the consequent 
effort and equipment required to pro- 
duce it, there will be some delay in is- 
suing Gladiolus Nomenclature, but it 
will be taken up promptly after the 
March FLOWER GROWER is out of the 
way. 

It is perhaps well to announce again 
that members of the American Gladi- 
olus Society will receive this pamphlet 
free of charge, but that the price to all 
others will be $1.00 per copy, postage 
prepaid. Order now if you are not 
an A. G. S. member. 

Those who have not already sent in 
advertising copy may'still do so and it 
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can probably be used if in our hands 
not later than March 10. 
MADISON CooPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 





Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 
We have a few surplus issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 
are but few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 
three years. 
Twenty, all different, of the years 
above stated, postpaid, $1.00 
Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 
MapIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 


HUMUS 


The Best and Cheapest Fertility Maker 
at the Price. Send for Bulletin. 
EDWIN S. COLLINSCN, 412 W. Hermit St. 

ROXBOROUGH - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 




















| Special For March 
00 














is $1 Speciale f $10 a 
The ‘or 
Prepaid to 4: = ype 
All bulbs are Blooming size, 1 in. up. 
Gladiolus Gardens 
CHARLES H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 
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DAHLIAS 


For over a third 
of a Century this 
Trade Mark has 


ee stron axa fa so: 
Stock true to name, > ove’ 
papel pedal me er eae Catalog FREE. 


Ww. W. WILMORE 
Box 382, Denver, Colorado 












Two Wonderful Gladioli! 


Lene Graetz 
Deutschland 


Two of the finest German Gladioli— 

prize winners at Berlin Flower Shows. 

Nineteen to twenty-three flowers on a 

single spi Only a limited number 

of 1 2 sizes available this year. 

Price, $4.00 each for No. 1 size and 
.25 each for No. 2 size. 


FRED W. CLEMENTS 
Congress Gardens - Rochester, N. Y. 
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DELPHI PHINI AS 
Fis.est Perennial Larkspurs the world affords. 
SEEDS, while the supply lasts, 
$1.00 Packet 


CHAS. F. BARBER 
1552 Union Avenue - Portland, Oregon 








SPECIAL 


Ss a a Foch, No. 2 $5.00; bulblets 


Norton, No. 5, $2.50; No. 6, 
LB. Bulblets, $1.75 M. Lilywhite No. 
5, $1.25 6, $ .75 M. Lilywhite Bulb- 


lets, $1.00, ™. Many other bargains in 
sone a ‘pe. Write quick. 
H. A. ALL Attleboro, Mass. 














New Gladiolus Catalog 


20 pages and cover, 
15 photo-engravings, 
120 magnificent varieties, 
Reduced prices ! 
‘Send quick for your free copy. 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box F, New Lebanon - WN. Y. 





GLADIOLUS 


ROSE ASH 














SSE! $5 per doz. 
Small Bulbs____......-- $2.50 per doz 
Se ee $8 per 1000 
JAMES N. HURLEBAUS 
Box 231 Elyria, Ohio 

A 
BIAGIO? PORE ap PR ae He 4 
+ $ Don’t Waste Your Dollars $ | 
: Look these prices over before you buy ’ 
‘ Kunderd’s Best, All XXXX Varieties } 
; Prices per hundred No.3 Nod NoS > - } 
S Scarlet Princeps.. $8.50 $6.50 $5.00 $.40 ] 
» Orange Glery ---- 825 600 4.75 .85 4 
SS eae 9.00 6.75 5.50 .65 4 
> Mary Pickford ... 8.85 6.65 65.35 .50 4 
> Joe Coleman .... 825 665 5.00 .35 4 
> American Indian. 9.00 6.75 5.50 .60 4 
.  Primunella.._---- 12.50 9.00 6.00 .75 } 
. Violet Beauty ..-. 13.00 10.00 7.50 1.00 t 
» Youell’s Papen. 10.00 8.00 6.00 .65 4 
‘ POSTPAID > 
‘ a." 8. BUSHNELL, 1 
4 Mansfield - - Massachusetts 7 











QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Many Thanks to the readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER for their 
very liberal patronage. 
We are all sold up now on bulbs 
for this season, and wish you ail a 
very successful season with your 
Gladioli and other flowers. 
We are stocking up with the finest 
Glads we can get hold of, and wish 
to have a fine lot of finer varieties 
to offer next season. 
Again, many thanks. 
We are Very Resp'’t., 
BEEBE & TUCKER 
Mitchellville - 





Iowa 
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Finest Noveltice of Morte 





DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 





A DAHLIA BARGAIN 


As I am going out of business, will 
my entire stock of Dahlias for fall 3 Alcs 
sacrifice 





GLADIOLI 
The Massasoit Gardens 

















Grown In Sterile Soil 


ASTER PLANTS 





$1.50 pee 4 dozen. Herada, No. 4 Bering (1 


é, Sih. per ‘hundred’ Bu $ 


eo 
F. LABERTEAUX - 


Large old bulbs $25.00 
- ger do dozen. ways 
° 


a 


meer Reedeed, 
ed S00 Saw: bendind. 


Albion, Mich. 


Our start of Crimson Glow 








MARCH 


Ida Van Special 
Poised ber 2008. 250 at 1000 Rate. 
No. 3 No. 4 oP No. 6 
$9.00 — $2.50 
Bulblets 50c. per M. Sh tor 5000. 


Get our Retail list of 110 varieties at once. 
J.C.GROSSMAN - Wolcottville, Ind. 











98 Per Cent Crimson Glow ! 


Bulblets, 1000 $1.50; 5000 $7.00; postpaid; wen Sy 


America $ 3 
Baron Hulot_____. 60 
Cc. A. CLARK - 


mixed with 











teRevere ®t. Ce tote Eebmeren. 























LE MARECHAL FOCH 
No. $40 Per M 
fp SERIE . Speed 
No. ol 
No. 5 21 * 
| Sea aiee 2B alindet 18 

_Bulblets $6 per quart 
consider an exchange 








Golden Measure & Purple Glory 


$1.00 each 
Myra, Louise and Norton 35c., or 3 for $1. Kirt- 
land 15c. Ni Goliath and Pendle- 
pan i ee ecoden i 
size 

labeled. Postpaid east of the 
Peonies, Irises 








Per Doz. 








Seerans planting stock of the above and 
many others. Write for reduced prices. 


‘er Doz. 
Gretchen zens. a: 35 
Li ite ._. 


my Gladioli are for sale at NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
John Scheepers, Inc. Write for list of varieties. Our Bulbs are Choice. This Card is Modest 
522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. MRS. A. E. WILSON and so are our prices. Send for list and 
m Cedarcroft, McLeansboro, Ill. prices. 
ONLY THE BEST Gladioli—Sizes 1 and 2 


Wayland, Mich. 





—HILLCREST FARM— 


ie 2 TR pe A Band 3 clo, 


Chester 
R. F. D. 3 - 





Hardy Ostrich Fern 


fo the bast of afl handy Forne. Fastest 

tall like a palm, absolutely , nothing better 
for deep Lowest prices to 
gardeners and florists. 


GLADIOLUS—ANNA aeensus— L 
bulbs, 15c., prepaid. Catalog — 
DE GIORGI SEOTHERS Conan cORarAnY 


e 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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For March Only! ! 


Mra Dr. Norton, and |e Marechal Foch, 
1 Gold, 1 Gaiden fot vn 


value $6.00, all for $4.50. 


’ JOHN J. PROUTY - Baldwinsville, N. Y. 














BEARDED IRIS 





to furnish it for your 


it, too. 


Bearded Irises. 





Bluffton, Indiana 





A 1923 supplement to our 
catalogue of 1922 is ready for 
distribution. We shall be glad 


file of 


flower catalogues. If you do 
not have the catalogue, ask for 


This catalogue was very 
favorably received, and con- 
tains full directions on the cul- 
ture and _ hybridization of 


THE LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
E. B. Williamson & Paul H. Cook 





Dahlia Creations 


For 1923 Dissemination 
“IVOIRE”—A wonder flower of 


“MACGREGOR” —A hybrid cac- 
tus winning in 1922 both the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society’s Certificate of 
Merit, and the California Dahlia So- 
ciety’s Highest Award. 

“THE MARCHIONESS”—The 
most wonderful American cactus 
Dahlia yet created. American Dah- 
lia Society’s Certificate of Merit 1921. 
These and many other rare and 

choice Pacific Coast, Eastern and 

Foreign Dahlias are described in my 

1923 illustrated catalogue, which will 

be sent free on request. 


M. G. TYLER, Grower 
1660 Denver Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

















Sruits 


PLANTS OF 
KNOWN VALUE 


For almost half a century the name 
of Lovett has stood for the choicest 
obtainable in Raspberries, Strawber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes and all 
those nursery products generally 
known as small fruits. During our business 
career we have had but one single aim : to grow 
the choicest plant products obtainable under 
congenial soil and climatic conditions, with the 
help of skilled labor. 
The existence of thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers throughout the land speaks in a measure 
for the quality of the plants we have supplied. 
We shall continue to make every endeavor to 
produce a plant product better than the ordi- 
nary commercial grades. Please write for the 
45th Annual Edition of the Catalog 






ett 


Through it we will endeavor to introduce to you 
what we feel is the largest stock of really choice 
varieties of small fruits, besides some unusual 
Roses, a broad line of hardy perennials and 
other select nursery products. 

Mailed to all our cu:tomers of record about 
middle of January, but we would like to see it 
in the hands of every FLower Grower Reader 
not at present among our customers. 

LOVETT 





"S NURSERY, Box 185, Little Silver, New Jersey 
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12 Beautiful Gladioli 25c 


Send for our price-list which names 
and describes many new and standard 
varieties. Attractive proposition to 
Sunday School Classes, Church Socie- 
ties and individuals selling our bulbs. 
No investment required, liberal com- 
mission, dignified work. 

SLT 
The “‘Glad’’ Ranch 
Growers of BOOMER BLOOMER GLADIOLUS 
1002 Bertch Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA. 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING CHEAP ? 
Well Here You Are 














No. 3 America-.------------------ $ 9.00 


a 
3 
AS OW AAS AOCAAIMAAWSNWAATIWCNHMAF AON RWNAcS 


20000 


10% discount on orders of $50.00 or over. Cash- 


All stock shipped at purchaser’s risk and 


expense. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 


World’s Best 
DAHLIAS 


100 acres of them. We are 
the largest Dahlia growers 
in the World. An enviable 
positio. made _ possible 
only by the appreciation of 
our superior stock by satis- 
fied customers. 


Our Catalogue tells the 
plain truth about the very 
best new creations and 
standard varieties. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Eight 
pages in natural colors. 


Write today for free copy. 
Peacock Dahlia Farms, Inc. 
P. 0. Berlin - - - New Jersey 





























“WHOA BILL!” 
“Go easy now! My address is Norwalk, Ohio. 
[meant Gove asap of 30 ur Glorious Glads. ° I saw 

summer.’ 








winners 
this year for the first time. 
GLADIOLUS BILL - Canandaigua, N. Y. 


IRISES—SURPLUS STOCK 


Eee: doz. $. : bar 190 $ 3.50 
200 Ingeborg etna oa re 30 
Re Lad 1.00_. “ 4: 


2.00..“* “ “ 
: Ialeile il. 


> 4 


Be 











Gladioli Irrigation Grown 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
ie Hulot a 60 = 00 Be ee $2. wo! 


Rail 00 2.50 
Recdeed's Glory 00 3. 00 . 80 2: 00 
Lilywhite ...__- 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Loveliness .._~- 4.50 3.50 3.00 2.50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Mrs. Watt ___-- 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Niagara ...._-. 4.00 8.00 2.50 2.00 
Retee .... itb<n—- 8.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Prince of Wales_ Hy 00 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Golden King --. 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Empress of India 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Pres. Taft _.._- 8.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Schwaben -._.- 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 
WF cite 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 


Cash prices per hundred, 25—-100 rate. 


I. A. TRAVIS, Prop., 
Gladahlia | gg 









20 Alice Tipladys, 
$2.00. 





ial price on Mrs 
F. eton. 





Will Buy 
Prince of Wales, M 
Fennell, Sen. Voll 
Mr. Mark, Titanic, 
Sunrise, Wistaria. 


E. CRAWFORD JONES, Oceanside, L. 1, N. Y. 


GLADIOLI 


PRICE PER 100 BULBS 
ree 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 




















—— $ 8.50.$_ Te ---- -$.----$ 4.00 
S500 . a ee 

ae Oe eee Steeles: inane 
RRA cnbee -onmtes 12.00 9.00 

hy Un Sia Si a Ete eimale 

wadasibin Ila Sncalsd 2.10 1.70 1.20 

renhidet piaaae’ ma 2.60 1.90 1.20 

45.00 38.00 31.00 25.00 20.00 17.00 

athe inden Foal 2.00 1.50 1.00 

adiaios, since, expats 100 .7 .40 

BOUT need pnae” Setaek i * 2 ..... 
Kap! epceti jinn Califone) cies 50 

Sete olpeh tesee 600 5.00 4.00 
Gerenemtinlen atin ER) | pine 
Bibdidaseck sages antes.” Glens Sagas 5.00 4.00 
ES ea ae ae BP suas 
50.00 42.00 py SS Cee 

Sqn dnides 34.00 26.00 -.... ..... 

Be anaes: sqeke ibDiabene sengy 

SeneS genes wane 2.50 1.60 100 .80 
MOR TO ii end US seeks Kecep 
SS en 5.00 4.00 
—pemaameatae 25.00 21.00 ..... 13.00 9.00 ..... 


25 bulbs at 100 rate. Cash with order. Shipping 
and packing, Case eee. All stock true to 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
Menterey, California 





pa UES SY 


ej = Every low on one ne, Li: 
vile Rat SG 

Majestic a are re 8 in ve _ 
PENDLETON BROS. 

Box 508 - tf .. Cruz, Cal. 


a A 











eo PUMA NARMRES, sachet Race cet 
ja Dalma ochii 
$00, a nnocenza, as, 
SEAERIAN IRISES. Blue King, Snow 
Dark Blue, Superba. Spee a tis < Verietian, 3 
each, $1.00; 10 each, $3.00. 
HEMEROCA ALLISES. Yellow Pi 
Dust, Flava, Thunbergii. 1 each of the 3, 50c. ; rr = 


ORNAMENTAL RASS. aioe, Grpcitions. 
one of the loveliest. Soe 12 for ve ‘or $6.00. 
7 os “50c. 16 


for $1.00. - = 
All prices include postage. 
ORONOGO — GARDENS 
Carterville - Mo. 
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METZNER’S 
GLADIOLI 


Three new combination sets. 
A splendid chance to get con- 
trol of some new varieties, not 
on the market. 
All seedlings out of our Grand 
Prize strain. 
Set A consists of 
6 bulbs, different colors, for $1.50 
Set B consists of 
6 bulbs, different colors, for $3.00 
Set C consists of 
6 bulbs, different colors, for $5.00 


1 each (18 bulbs) as offered for $9.00 


After Sept. lst we will be open 
to accept offers for our entire 
remaining stock, which is lim- 
ited, of any variety sent out in 
these three sets. 
Our catalog for 1923 is ready. 
It describes our Rose Ash, 
Marietta, Mrs. John S. Wood 
and some new beauties. 

Write for a copy. 

METZNER FLORAL CO. 

Mountain View ~ - Calit. 
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3ist, 1923, at our low Catalog rates. 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 


NEW ALBANY - IND. 





1400 Different Varieties of Dahlias! 





Le Marechal Foch 


$2.50 PREPAID 
Either Combination 
1 Large Bulb and 1000 Bulblets 


10 Large Bulbs and 500 Bulblets 
LeGRON FLORAL CO., RB. 4, Toledo, 0. 











SPECIAL : Te = re ay ee Prize 
Calton of 20 Bulbs of fine names 
or 


e b of the wonderful 
or Red y cade BAN ANA ” worth 50 cents— 
Cultural directions 


Wahen Gladiolus Gardens 
A. L. STEPHEN, - - NEWTON 68, MASS. 
“The Cream of the World’s Glads.” 














SURPRISE COLLECTIONS 


*Roading Tane Selby, Break O'Day, 7° 


18 Comme 


Sea pec PA 


25 Chains Prins 
sei * 9183 
25 Yellow 
the US S. ery ama 
ONe ———— 
SUNSET GARDENS 
P. 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. 








GROW “'Yyé"’ ROSES 


CONARD S28 wtic’ nm 


Bound Volumes 


see FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, Il, Ill and 


lus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


oe COOPER, 
CALCIUM, N.Y. 


4 











Mish-A-Mish Gardens 


COPEMISH, MICH. 


’ EAC poz. 
DL wskiwedus a Ea $10.00 
Maidens Blush. ... 20c ... -..-- 2.00 
Rose Lu Sainte ----- 2.50 
Alice Tiplady -.-..-.- eae 2.50 
Jack London ---.._- RS 2.50 
Le M. Foch ----  __-_ aa 2.50 


All ist Size Bulbs Prepaid to any Address. 




















IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland . 


A very large collection of the 
best of Crested, 





Special Offer on The Pearl 


Pon ed te ee 
they and 1 qt. bulb 


may become widely 
offer—25 No. 1, 25 No. 
for $10.00, 











F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 





For Spring Export 
[ YELD’S TWO FAMOUS IRIS] 
Having a fine stock of the fol- 


lowing, we offer for shipment in 
March 


LORD OF JUNE 


The finest Iris in cultivation today 
at its price 
STRONG ROOTS $40 PER 100 


NEPTUNE 


Of tall stature. Considered one 
of the most noble and beautiful 
$360 PER 100 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells 
ENGLAND 
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each, 
ra SE vexations, both in the 
er 


Autumn, 
Sulphurea 65c.; Wodan, 40c.; Insulinde, $1.50. 


w Postal brings ‘Dahlia 


Californic Dahlia Seed 


seed are listed in my 1923 Dahlia 
seeds and 


The prices of say tubers please you. 
Day, 786 De. eS $1.00 ; 
wes, T5c.; 


Eastern grown 
and an njeloguent piea for gro 


OW, F 
@0c.; Latona, 75c.; ty. Breck 


duninion tags (2c. 


storm wi 


and nu 1 
stone cils, (onl My brass stencil alphabet gets) are invaluable 
und boards. 


lia List, of Boo! 
age tape klets, 


dahlia seeds, tags, and 
Chariton Burgess Bolles 


R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 





fortune, is in seed- 
2.5 tate Bow Saacina- 
ae aake ilinsteated. Vw tpt, 





== GLADIOLI== 
BULBS AND BULBLETS 


Of Fern Kyle, Marie Kunderd, A. B. Kun- 
derd, Peach Rose, E. J. Shaylor, Golden 
Giory, Orange Glory, Purpie Glory, Rose 
Glory, Scarlet Glory, White Glory, Violet 
Glory, Magenta, Romance, Mrs. F.C. Peters, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Le M. Foch, Exquisite, 
Anna Eberius, Golden Measure, Louise, 
Adoration, Black Pansy, Canary Queen, 
Carmen Sylva, Defiance, Diana, Dorothy 
McKibbin, ing Vale, Floral Treasure, 
Fire Ribbon, Frank J. Symmes, Gold, Im- 
mensity, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Mystic, Flora, 
Prince of India, Scarlet Princeps and 
Madame Monet Sully. 

Also many other varieties, including 
many of Kunderd’s best Prim. Hybrids. 

Retail catalog on request, also Whole- 
sale list of commercial varieties. 


W. S. HARRIS - Mansfield, Mass. 











‘AKE the guesswork out of gardenin . You 

can count on success with | 
Flowers if you follow the directions in 

DREER’S 1923 GARDEN BOOK. 

















and Garden Tools 
——— Fertil F cid 
os ahlias, \- Perenni: Garden 
~~" Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, | 


Hardy Shrubs, Water Lilies and Aquatics, Small 
Fruits, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for a copy, 

ghics be mailed 

Sree if you mention this 
publication. 
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THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 








New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Welbedhen Pate. - Mass. 











[———_ SEND 25¢ FOR | 
Most Talked of Flower Book, 


published in last 4 yrs—““Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 


Le Marechal Foch 














Bulblets_-_...--------------------- —_ o “ 
No. 6..........----------=--------- gee 
SS eee Sa 27.50 
| RA a 37.50 

All imported‘stock 


J. N. ROBERTS 
4432 Edmund Bivd. - 


arte ee res 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, 
72nd & Bedford A 
OMAHA, -~ - 
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Glad-Iris Gardens 


Offers:—Alice Tiledy. Albania, Early Snow- 
Kirtland, Gretchen 


flake, Evelyn Mrs. Dr. 
N Pink Wonder, Prince of W: Si 
White Wonder and and other choice, healthy, full of 
pep Gladiolus bulbs. Send for price 
Beltsville - cer 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Y AL! B, ERPES con ott bo planted, 
ME not fail to pleat the win 


Blooming” Ungaiclaris (Sty Stylosa), in in all 


ple Two strong roots 5 fer or FL00, 
postpaid. 
THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 


Moneta - - California 


aaa 




















DOLLAR bargains for YOU 


3 Doz. ist size Gladiolus bulbs, 














14 Doz. Dahlias, named and assorted_ “$1 00 
3 Doz. Cuthbert Red Raspberry plants $1.00 
3 Doz. Pearl Black Raspberry plants_$1.00 
100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants $1.00 

Any three for_......_-- $2.75 

pS ae $5.00 

PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE GRINNELL NURSERY 

Grinnell ~ Iowa 




































CALIFORNIA 
DAHLIAS 


are the largest and best and do 
well everywhere. 


Ask for illustrated catalogue 
;, and offer of our 
Dahlia Seed 


Archer’s Dahlia Gardens 


400 No. Marengo Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 














“Gladacres” Flower Farm 


Mr. Cutfiower Man!! 
Do You Know ?? 
SENTINEL is one of the best Cut Flower Varie- 


. Why? Because it so Massive, such good 
color, ISSOLATE. Ticoms wel teem © small 
stock. No. 1-4 biooms , extremely = en all 





=e oe. Not “ massive,” of cou nor 
do all bioo: 50%. Great multiplier. We have 
more than I No. 6. We don't need them ail. 


You ny oy oo fe wer Geen mite of $5.06 


per 1000. 500 at 
And O You ORANGE GLORY 111 Deven know 
more gorgeous bloom? Positively we do And 
Ruffied, tow While we have only 2.000 No. 6, we will 
divide with ore Be $40.00 per M. Great 
oes Wo dow, 6. Cc 
is just a sample of the good things in that little 


catalog we have been hollering so loud about. Did 
you get your copy ? 


H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 


Gladioli 


Special Offer No. 5 
(One of six in our catalague) 


One each of the following blues and 
lavenders: Baron Hulot, Blue Jay, 
Catharina, Conspicuous, Dick, Huber- 
tus, Muriel, Mr. Mark, Nora and Rev. 
Ewbank. Postpaid, $2.00. 

Mention THE FLOWER GROWER dur- 
ing March and receive free one Har- 
winton and one Sydonia with above 
special offer. All bulbs first size. 

We still have in limited quantities, 
B. L. Smith, Catharina, Dick, E. J. 
Shaylor, Elora, Flora, Glendale, Jack 
London, Louise, Marshal Foch, M. 
Pickford, Mona Lisa, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin, Mrs. Jno. R. Walsh, 
Orange, Rose, Violet Glorys, Rita, 
Rubini, White Giant, White Glory. 


Send for catalogue listing more than 
150 varieties. 


Fs 














The Edgewater Farms 
Sterling - - - Illinois 

















March, 1923 
a GLADIOLUS] } 
Ba from a private collection OF tet duality. tet Size. Alt Per 100 Mrs. Dr. r. Norton 
mostly novelties. One dozen, all different Mick 2.00 $1.00 per 1.00 anak tae ron or over. No. 5 
and all labeled, my selection, $4.50 post- 0.00 bulbs at a iow price in large amounts. This 
paid. Also a small lot from which the by is clean stock and true to name. 
labels have become detached, per dozen 4.00 J. R. KIMBALL 
$1.50 id. - 4.00 R.3 Nashua, N. H. 
19. RT, LL 0.00 
er°4 
4.00 RANDOM SHOTS PREPAID 


, From our large retail Price List of over 10¢ varie- 
ties of Glads, Cannas, Iri Ni 


w Queen 
mo ace te first 25 orders of Seach 
HOEVET & SONS > "Faint Siachor re 


| DAHLIAS 


Before purchasing your DAHLIAs this 
spring, consult ae catalog. Sent free 


upon req 
GEORGE’ H. WALKER 
No. Dighton -—- Massachusetts 


Hallauer’s Dahlias 


If you want Dahlias that grow and bloom abun- 
dantly throughout the season, be sure to make 
your selections from our list, which is free for 
your name and address. No goods sent out unless 
of the highest quality. 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N. Y. 











A 











. 
DO FLOWERS THINK? 


The Grower Should. 
That’s Our Point of View. 


The Guide to Nature 


EDWARD F. BIGELOw, Editor. 
ARCADIA: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Subscription, $1.50 year. Single Copy, 15c. 
Three phn F trial, 2c. 


a 4 














PRIM FOR PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE 

1% in. and up—postpaid. each doz. 
pat Roenty Sad | ESSE $ .20 $2.00 
Nelson—: ony orenee Bi a eth -20 2.00 
Manion’ 's Blush—Flesh-pink___________ 25 2.50 
Orange Brilliant—Orange______-...... 20 2.00 
ina rome orange___._. 20 2.00 
mt ek RS RID -20 2.00 
Pine cream throat... .50 5.00 

aueennn cannes - BOXx1S COPEMISH, MICH 



















STEWART & FISHER 
40 Elmhurst Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


Growers of all the best varieties of exhibition 
Dahlias._ Also exclusive distributors of Mrs. 
Chas. it’s originations. 


Catalogue on request. 
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‘| t ei e 4 
BATH, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI Nothing 
LOPOCLALIZE IM CHOICE FRENCH VA But the Best 
T Write for Price-List 
Send for our special prices on Va ; Queen Zenobia 
White Wonder, FRYER’S NEW IRIS AND PHLOX apakt|27 top score 93 points 
Pink Wonder, Albania and Also Delphinium, Hemerocallis, = noe oho Tage 
ly S alk Peonies and other hardy plants. 
Early Snowflake. N ADVANCE DAHLIA FARM 
ae lew catalog just off the press—free Box E a Compton, California 
Send for catalogue. Wholesale list ready. WILLIS E. FRYER 
B. and A. NORLEY Mantorville - Minnesota . 
64 Bradfield Avenue Roslindale, Mass. 4 
March Bargains--Ist Size Byron L. Smith Commission Salesmen Wanted 
ie and = fine — To Sell Potash-Marl 
Send for list. A natural fertilizer, unexcelled for 
Champlain View Gardens lawns, crops and flowers. Also 
@26 Savin hen. Wot Haven, Conn. ELMER E.GOVE - Burlington, Vermont ee bs ns coho ae. 
of the largest estates in Westches- 
es, ‘nan gp, 85 per 1: seanens 4 ter roy ! Long eae « +" —~— 
$49.00 M. rw in. tol in. and up, 0c. per $4.00 Value For $2.75 anyone selling to estates, florists 
10; 4.50 p 100; $31.00 ps M. Mary Pickford, 1 in. 3 Bulbs of Each Variety—Deli or commercia! Appl in 
up, $6.00 per 100: $54.00 ber M3 in. and less, America, Pendleton, Emp. of India, Schwra- —— 7 
00 per 100+ se OE mae ay’ ben, I. Van, ence, W Wise Glory, person or by letter to 
ae 001 aan “Beauty, Hal. 
Riruland, sin t in. hey 4 wy War F- King, Alice Tiplady. 1SE.40thSt. - New York City 
a } 4 
Te gt et fr cis Address }| PAUL GREENWOOD & SON, Futtow, N. Y. ‘ 
9 - 
125 Acres —| Permanent Rust Proof Garden Markers Don’t Miss This 
Can be written on and the remain 
IN GLADIOLI for'a year. Can be eed over andover again- Will We have the following Gladiolus bulbs 
Vaughan’ S Seed Store| .Serteertssen vetoed woes order to clean upoursiocde 
new YORK embossed in brass, 15 cents. : By medium size is meant a collection of 
P. H. EDMONDS Nos. 1, 2 and 3, nothing smailer, with a ma- 





140 Cedar Street North - Lansing, Mich. jority of No. 2. 
: No order will be accepted for less than 


ete eee FRUIT TREES & BERRY BUSHES “alee ES 












































‘ jucti Bhi Hardy Shrubs. Evergreens. Hedgin xn . 
Hort, Yel Deere mtroauctions of Bliss, er eee Roots. Bulbs sent prepaid in United States. 
and well developed rhizomes supplied. 10 Grape Vines—6 Roses—15 Cannas—10 Dahlias— Price For 
List gladly furnished on application. 35 Gladioli— 20 Scarlet Sage, Asters, or Pansies— Alice Tiplady-__-- 25 No.1 $.l5cack 25 $ 3.00 
30 Privet. id to ist and 2nd Zones. Arizona ......-.-.-. 200 No.3 .35Doz. 100 2.00 
MRS. . F. EMIGHOLZ _ Send tar counples e List. Best Violet ya hee 500 No. 3 3s “ 100 2.00 
3684 Boudinot venue, Cincinnati, hio Churchville, rimson Glow_.... 10 No. each 10 2 
Soeaeen Pos Bept-F-] sitcis ...______-- 10No1 10“ 10 .7%5 
| a i abadnens 10No.1 .10 “ 10 16 
eqparpemvamnaasese 20Med. .10 “ 20 «61.50 
’ Evelyn Kirtland -. 500 Med. .75Doz 100 5.00 
| A REQUEST | | Dahli ma) —- Bel ees Se 
easure .. oe. o " 
Q ia Bargains | “= t= - Fs Riss § ts 
Will bring to you my modest list 1 am closing out my large stock of high- “ . --- 100 S56 250Des. 1 rH 
Jass Dahlias at sacrifice “ «  _"- 500 Bibts. .75 “ 100 5.00 
of XXXX Glads at modest prices. “Nae tertn meee Sten Bite 22 10Nc.1 20ceach 10 150 
Best of stock. Drop a line. W. E. SEVERS —_— Zang ... fg oa = ry 
. icLeansboro - alley ----------- Med. 
JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. Mi il. —-—. mm 2° 100 4.00 
Le Marechal Foch 30No.1 .l5each 10 100 
Lilywhite ........ 500 50 Dos. 100 3.50 
LO ST Bekcsaetd 1000 Med. 3.00 “ 100 15.00 
Write for special prices on No. 1 Louise. 
WIZARD Highest Pedigree English Seed | sisessisi—- Somes ig" So ise 
ush ... . ” J 
Mary Fennel -.... 506 Med. .60Doz 100 400 
meee BRAND mam Lowe & Gibson, Crawley Down, | Min Franti. Not nec 3 
.- orton... o.1 320 “ 10 . 
Sussex, England, Mrs.G.W. Moulton 50No.1 10“ 10 75 
Shee Manure beg to offer new crop pedigree seed as follows: 100 Med. -50Doz. 100 3.00 
Delphinium 200 is $ .60 Pick Up Mizture..1000 Mix. .35 “ 100 2.50 
Border Caractica..._. 5. “60 Niagara --.--.--..-- 2500 No.3 .30 “ 100 2.00 
Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or = a “ 120 “ 2. 1000 15.00 
professional growers—unequaled for lawn, Gladiolus (large-flowered)200 “ 75 Panama ---.----- 500 No.S .30 199 3.09 
tables, fruits and shrubs—effec- Gladiolus (Primulinus)._.200 “ 5 Pride of Goshen- “1000 Med. .50 “ 100 «3.50 
tively sterilized—no weeds or chemicals —eafe DELPHINIUM— This i sate antler d ; Pink Perfection -. 35 No.1 .50 “ 35 «1.50 
‘Il and dependable. of brilliant A pee aly oT or Kunderdii Glory... 500 No.3 40 “ 100 3.00 
gue op. Wired, of von seeb-or in commerce for two years yet. War. 600 Med. 25“ 100 1-18 
Sey Mando" fx" and | PORDER CARNATION From tebe vce | Is owe —<"catooe's =i 
: ence. 
GLADIOLUS—Only the vi best from ev ° = 
The Pulverized Manure Company noted grower in the worth, tacluding Assert The Home of Choice Gladioli 
No. 19 Union Stock Yard .eChicage WI. |_c2. Dates 20d Engtish’‘noveities WEALD R.SEELLY -. Sirch,Indiene 
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Dahlias for Delight 


Our 1923 TWustrated Catalogue and Cul- 

tural Notes, listing the world’s finest 
Dahlias, free upon request. 

Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 


Waketield, Mass. 


Offers Alice oe 

Gardens- 1227. “sutseray 

At ta Roanoke, 

Linton, Sirius, Seneca, Charlemagne, Glory, Helen 
Franklin, Lilywhite, Mary Fennell, Myrtle, Niagara. 
Panama, Pend!eton, and Mantorville, 10c. each, 3 for 








$1.00 each. Order from this ad. No price list. 
— Bulbs sent post paid— 
A. C. CARPENTER 


Hutchinson ~ Minn. 





- 


NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 

“Du .” “Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” 

Now offered for sale for the first time. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 


Cc. 
Ingomar - 





H. HALL 
R. D. 2, Wexford, Pa. 








Tae Frower GRoweR 


Beautiful Gladioli 


Late in April we Soave poet 
hake where we past. 7 
ii Pte middle of 


pies 
ies are better from here. 


Louis F. Drake, 118 Dodge St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





inc finese DAHLIAS 
Send For Our Catalogue 


Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 
Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
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CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Gien Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 











IRIS 


“The Pox Poor Man’s Orchids.” They are un- 
surpassed for the home grounds, planted either as 
specimens, in masses, or in borders. For this 
month we offer 25 in 5 distinct varieties, for $2.50; 
— in 5 distinct varieties, for $8.00, 

sure you get our 1923 Gencriptive list 0} Dahlias, 
Gladioli, and Hardy Plants 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 








CONROD GLADIOLUS FARM 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Grown under Skinner System of Irri- 
gation. Write for prices. 
EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. 





VERY DAY in every way, business is better 

and There is a reason. Prices are 

right and our Glads did os war Som 

or excessive moisture but grew 

ques ase. They are plump andl 
pep Etnnet Pome a 


gasrg, cc rem siz x comet fee t 
es an | 
prices. PRICE LIST NOW READ 


E.M. HOYT - Arvada, Colorado 











$] SPECIALS FOR MARCH $] 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


galt le¥. Foch, Bs Alco Th ad: oie, Dr. Norton, 
rs. F. *. Pendleton - acy Pease Litywhite, 


30 Ya. and under Le M Mache 6300 buiblen Le Me 
’ Delivery Charges Prepaid 
H. F. REEDER - ~ Alta, Iowa 








Long’s Super Giant | Pansies 


Gigantic blossoms. 

mixed. Packet (in scedo) 25c.; coterb 

Catalogue and “‘ Garden Secrets” Free 
LONG SEED co. 

| Boulder Colorado 











The American Botanist 


Seieaite betes eee popular but not fanci- 
; literary but not not academic. New ideas and 


year; ee 

















THE SUPER SIx 
Creations in Gladioli: 


Wondertul New 
Gladdie Boy Grandifora Red 
V. Bunce 


The Aristocrat Allen 
My catalogue describes these and over 50 other 
absolutely ws and distinct varieties of Gla- 


shall I send your copy ? 
GLADIOLUS BILL, Canandaigua, N. Y. 














FOR SALE:-- 


PLANTING STOCK 


Also Bulblets of Standard and Kunderd 
Varieties. 
Write now for new Wholesale List. 
ROBERT R. WALKER 
{ Dept. C. - Mansfield, Mass. 














+ 





Mrs. Willram Crawford 








1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. indiana 


We have a new booklet, in 

which the new and favorite 

varieties of Peonies and Irises 

which we have for sale, are 

described. It will be sent 
on request. 


5 s 











New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA.” 
See photos in September and October 
issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” 


W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Il. 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Special Prices for Special Sizes 
from 1 to 1% inches 





Doz. 

a: a oe eo 30c 

OLDEN PRINCESS. Yellow Prim... __. 35c 
PRINCE of a MES Ga S504. 54 d08-- 60c 
. ee Sera 60c 
BARON J. HULOT, —_ DEE imewcdoced 65c 
GRETCHEN ZANG, Pink ...-......-.--- 65c 
EVELYN KIRTLAND, Pink --.....--- -75¢ 
ANGOLA, Salmon Pink Priva_........ -- 75c 
LE | Wee. ...............- $1.00 
SALMON BEAUTY, Prim --.---.....------- 1.00 
ROANOKE, Yellow Prim ...........-.-. 1.00 
ar 1.25 

ALICE TIPLADY, Orange Saffron. --..-- 1.50 
LINTON, Salmon Rose ---.-. . ----- 1.50 
Le M. FOCH, — ee» 
MRS. DR. —- Pink and Cream _.. 1.50 
VESUVIUS, Fine Red..-.--..-....--.---- 1.50 


Orders for $1.00 up accepted and prepaid 
in U.S., or Your money’s worth or 
your money back. 

Special 10% Discount on all orders received 
in March from my ads. in THE FLOWER 
GROWER or Catalogue. 


A. J. ANDERSON 


Div. Ave.,R.1, WHITE,BEAR LAKE, MINN. 





The Lewis Peonies 


Srisectay snare tarts Peat 


Strong Se. Free Bloomers. 
Send for list with descriptions and prices. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 














Farm and Garden 
An Attractive Monthly Magazine 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL 


FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


Read by thousands who love gardening ; and 
who observe in the signs of the times the 
meaning of farming and gardening in home, 
economic and civic affairs today. 

$2.00 covers annual membership in the 
Association and the magazine. Write for 
application blank to 
1732 STEVENS BLDG. - CHICAGO 


MASTERPIECE 


The gladiolus you will eventually buy. A 
magnificent ruffled “ rican Beauty” rose 
color a giant flower and plant. 
prepaid. Small bulbs three-quarters and one 
inch 75 cts. 


VIRGINIA HALE 


Another production by Kunderd that is a 
comer. Beautiful soft creamy salmon rose, 
deeper towards border of all petals. 80 cts. 
each, small bulbs, 60 cts. 


Ask for Complete Price-List. 


ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
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IRISES and PAEONIES 


Large Supply Priced Right 
Oe Se eee 
eg eg Qt 
Ei Sarma cee 
F. O. B. SaRcoxie 
Write for Wholesale Catalogues 
GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie ~ 








Mo. 








LeGRON FLORAL C0. 


125 Amherst Drive, Toledo, O. 
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1.50 
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po 909 pone 
SSsss 


Se Ss Conse. pe 

book ers for Spring on 
deposit of 20% 4 
a bulbs by each and dozen run one inch 


up. 
Minimum orders accepted are one dollar. 
You will find it to your interest to try any 
of these varieties that you do not have as 
Og oS oet. a 7 

All above prices are PREPAID anywhere 
in United States. = 








| Our New Spring 1923 Catalog 


which lists many new and rare fruits, 
namental and flowers, wil be ready 
for Peet 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Faribault + M 





sé 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Lists now ready for — 
Wholesale. 


| Seen Uaplely, Laie View, N. Y. | 








Giro to iat. 8 tlogmine bus 


ROSE ASH- $3 Se 
and some laruer sices of Crmeon Gl low to 
Lise ot Purple 


for young stock of B. L. Smith, Mrs. 
. Gold, 


Send for list of select Gladioli and Dahlias. 
See advertisement in February number. 
E. M. SANFORD 
- New Jersey 





eens ~}-—~ ~“pabeee 


Catalog of GARDEN FAVORITES 
ROSESIDE GARDENS - 














PEONIES 
Cee wares Be ants tere 


Richardson free. New seed collected 
finest varieties, 50c. per oz. Sor free catalogue. 


w. . oom, Peony Specialist 
J 











° 





New and Standard Varieties 
of Exceptional Dahlias 
many interesting Exhibition ‘bition and ¢ Features 














F. A. THOLE 


2754 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 
SPECIALTIES 


Dutch Irises—Gladioli—Tulips 


rat he joa ate: 3, "Seon; & 

; 6, $3.00. Kirtland, No. 4, $20.00 15.00; 6, 
Ein to erincd NE ea: Sa 
ee $3.00; all per 1000. 


for new list 











W. J. ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 
GROWERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PEONIES AND IRIS 


We will for a limited ity of 











ECHO-DALE. 








Pennsylvania and California 


Dahlias and Gladioli. 
Catalogue on request 


ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS 


R. F. D. No. 4 


Norristown - - Pennsylvania 








MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Include “ Belladonna.” Also Phiox Rosalind; the 
double Baby Breath; the 3 best new Oriental Poppies; 
and other valuable novelties. All described in a little 
Folder with colored plate of Iris. May I mail you one? 

My latest leaflet, “News From the Hybridizer’s 
Workshop,” on application. 

FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 


GLADIOLI AT BARGAIN PRICES 


One each of of the fellowes fer 5%. ist size: 


sty, The Kin King. Vaczetia Eitywhite, Master 

er 

ns. Last, —“ 

ef ye EE Ly 

full list of these and others at reduced prices. 
EHLINGER 


J. ALOIS 
905 West Ave. - Utica, N. Y. 











4 PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS $3.00 
PREPAID 
La Favorita Dr. Tevis 
Copper Pride of California 
If you know Dahiias, you will appreciate 
what I am offering. 


If you don’t ¢ naw Colttocnin Rubies coder 
Geisansase mas Sas are, 


They all vigorous growers, 
stems, immense blooms, and eres 
in y climate. 
Send for my descriptive catalosue 
© Pick O’ THe DABLIAS 
TR CALLAGBIANY 
3408 Webster St. - Oakland, Cal. 








You Need This Book 


“ The Gladiolus for Profit,”’ third edi- 
tion, 20 chapters, over 20,000 words. 
ee returns in bulbs, 

dollars per square foot of 
space, that describes it. Critical, un- 
prejudiced comments on over 200 latest 
varieties. Extremely valuable chapter 
on Dahlias. Hundreds letters of com- 


St. ae Fla. 
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CHOICE AND RARE | GLADIOLI- i all sees of the leading | Only | The Best 
PEONIE earn || ena 
O S faite Giant, ite Giant. ad many others. Prize Winning Varieties 


Retail Catalogue and Trade List now ready. Write for Price List 
SEND POE BY SUUELUS PONCS LET J. E. FARNSWORTH, Gladiolus Grower FLUSHING DAHLIA GARDEN 
Oo. L. RINGLE, - WAUSAU, WIS. Lancaster - Mass. Flashing, Long Island, New yes 











WORLD'S, BEST ASTERS [ Brierdyke Gladioli| | TIGRIDIAS| 











. HEART OF FRANCE, finest ruby red. aie SOc 5 ee "aieie an Pavonia Grandiflora 
CIFIC BEAUTY lavender_ ort Li arieties at a - . 
Choice kinds in grand mixture eee e  35¢ Sharp Reduction. Fine blooming ph cts. per dozen. 
wlirhtdimnt =" aang meg ge = ad a er per ee 
or 's BELL - BRIERDYKE FLOWER 
dee -- —deemsamnppadnaanindthatmeniaata’ TKoriedle ~ Bucks Co. Pa. Box 268 308. ALEIBEL 








lus bulbs—anv 4 
PAUL L WARD, P Plantsman, Hilisdale, Mich. 2 


: / ==C, C THAYER=>= 
Quality Glads | ~ “vejzerre_ [FOR SALE:— 

















lory, Anna i 
Leaves, Jack London and many others. GLADIOLI A good supply of best varieties of 
Send for retail price list If there be virtue in new creations, I will try them. Gladiolus and Iris for Spring delivery. 
MRS. EARL DEHNHOFF If found worthy. I will grow them. Send for price list. 
Vanburen - Ohio Write for descripisve list 








STONE CREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














errs “wwe 


GENUINE CLOSING OUT SALE Four Good Roses For Two Dollars 


7 
> 
ING RESERVED To induce more Rose Lovers to plant a better kind of Rose Bush, we 
7 
q 





offer sturdy 2-y 2-year Field Grown Budded plants, to bloom this year. 
Bulbs and bulblets at es that will save you real money. 
No trash—splendid stock, true to name. Quantity limited. "Write today. § BoceGy Perjine Ragiier 53% high 


VARIETIES ‘ } Everbl ing bushes, red or pink, 12-18” high. 
Evetya yond Herada, Schwaben, Le fe Merschal Bot eee 1 Ask for Booklet F on other items including Special Offers 
_ fat P. ~ “pe hal Foch, Joe — 7 NEW BRUNSWICK NURSERIES 
: Orange Glory. : 4 Growers of Better Roses 4 
P. H. BRIDGE . Troy, Ohio 4 * e 


pwouwuwewee 























Get Acquainted With 
Gilson Garden Tools 


' cosy yous garden at the highest state 
cultivation with the help of 

The Gilson Dub!-Duti (Cultivator-Weeder). 

Greatest of all scuffle hoes inthat it makes 

cura en count. Absointely safe in the 


BARGAINS! 


You will want some of these attractive collections at these low 

The bulbs are from one inch to two inches in size, and 
every bulb « guaranteed to blossom. Order by num- 
ber, please, aie sue cent, as our stock is limited. 





1A.—3 Helen Franklin 3 Crimson Glow 3 For Only of even smallest g 
3 Gretchen Zang 3 Wilbrink in3 in both hand and wheel style. 
e _1B.-6 of each for anly The Kil-Weed Kulti: . Has scientific- 
2A.-—3 Prince of Wales 313 ywhite *) For Oniy teeth, adjustable to width of 
3Le Marechal Foch 3 Mrs. Dr. Norton $1.50 y adapted for pulveriz- 
2B.- 6 of each for only $2.75 ing of the coll "besides cutting all the 
3A.—6 America 6 Mrs. F. King For weeds. Comes in 3 sizes, in both 
6Ai 6 Minnesota Onl and wheel hoe. = yoo aoed ox Rerdware 
6 6 Brenchleyensis $1.00 store does not handle the Gilson Line, 
SB.-12 of each for oni & $1.75 Write us; also oly = 
4A.—1 Purple Glory 1 Golden G! For the entire line of 
1 White Glory 1 Runderdi ‘Glory Onl =— ——— Tool in detail, it gives 
1 Glory 1 Scarlet Glory y seful hints on soil cultivation de- 
1 Rose Glory ) $2.50 


4B.--2 of each for only $4.75 
Get our Colored Catalog Just Out 
THE PIERCE BULB CO. - West Medway, Mass. 


signed | to the patooss et the most 

ook. ieee on request. 
J. E. GILSON CO. 

475 Valley Street, Port Washington, Wis. 

















$5.65 Value for $3.00 | || $1 BARGAINS— ine imeic 














6 Adalina Patti 2 Kirtland 4 B ie. E, Penticton 
T 
1 doz. Kunderd’s Glory Mixture = e okay 4 ” A Pike oi Goshen 
1 doz. Kundred’s Primulinus Mixture 10 Blue Jay 2 Zang 15 Ophir ‘ 
both ruffled and plain petaled types, taken from our a HH 25 Scarsdale 
named stock, no two alike. 36 Chicago ite 2 3 ae 
- . M. Kelway 
Also our Wonderful $3.00 Collection, selected from our. 25 Crystal White 25 Glory 14 Wamba 
named stock, in plain and ruffled petals, no two alike. 4 a — ¥ 25 White King « 
All the above for $3.00 . 3 EmpressofIndia 2 ; 
. . — ‘ 12 $1 bargains $10; 6 $1 bargains $5. These offers are good only 
20% discount on all of our catalogue varieties, with our until surplus retail stock at Independence is sold. Postpaid includin 
liberal way of filling orders. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 4th zone. Add Yac. per bulb over 4th zone. Better mention 2nd and 3r 


choice. Three-quarter tc one inch bulbs 30 per cent discount. 
We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list 


E. J. KUNDERD & SON, - ~- Ashley, Indiana __& D. Black & Son, 


Growers of Kundred’s Varieties, exclusively. 














Wholesale 
Vee nr Albert Lea, Minn. 
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PETERSON’S 
Guaranteed 
PEONIES and IRISES 
Our Unique Guarantee 


We will replace with three every 
blooming untrue to descrip- 





Send your name for our next 
price list. 


Peterson Nursery 
1032 Steck Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago, - HMinois 























LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 


“ Although my desk and surroundings are literally 
covered with magazines, books for review, etc., yet I 
always find many items of great interest in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

“I know of no other horticultural magazine published 
anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well 
edited and so generaliy interesting as the one which 
you publish.’’ 








Luther of Santa Rosa, Calif., is without doubt the best 
ee aT Bustos knows Burbank, and, 


this spontaneous approval of Gro comes 
fra tine bigisod authority ek 


Furthermore, Luther Burbank has no business relation with THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and its editor and publisher is not To 





uainted with Burbank. Only an honest appreciation of 
qualities can be the motive which prompts him to praise THR FLOWER 
Crowes as above. 














Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | 
“Extra Quality” Young Bulbs 


Prices are per single bulb, 1}" to 24". The dozen 
rate is 10 times the price of one bull. 


Golden Measure -.__...._- $1.00 Muriel, blue ............- $ .30 
en Ce 1.25 Rev. Ewbank, blue_...__. .30 
Golden Glory ............ 30 Sc ccmiucaddaa 15 
Yellow Hammer _....____ 10 Catherina, blue .......... -25 
Schwaben aeesesbdacceccse -10 Dick. (B. K. O ), blue.._- 50 
DOD. ndkitcdémnesearcots -10 Conspicuous, blue ........ .10 
SA -15 Mary Fennel -........_.- 10 
3 Sr 35 Master Weibertus ...._. 10 
Roem Van Kenner’d_____- -10 | See 10 
Mrs. F. Pendleton___.___. -10 Anna Eberius ........... 25 
Os I nncnatinancomen ‘=  £--) =e 10 
Marshal Foch (K.)_...._. 35 $Master Weitsie __......_- 10 
Evelyn Kirtland -........ 10 Purple Glory (K.) —..... 1.00 
Gretchen Zang -......... -10 Magenta (K.) -.......... 20 
EE sh ctnisittine rants 40 Willis EB. Fryer_.......... 40 
Mrs. Dr. Norton._..._.___ -15 Cardisun (Austin) ...._- 10 
Arizona (K.) -...-...... -10 SP eetieedderccesccccco 10 
ATS il _ es. i | ™ ote 10 
LL See -16 ee 15 
Theda Bara (Heeg) _._._. 30 — Se ae 25 
Mrs. O. W. Halliday__..__ -10 RED, WHITE and GOLD  .25 
a... aa -10 Orange Glory -.......:... -25 
DEE, dean saknccunts -10 E. J. Shaylor ............ -25 
DP dictietideunintmoodedes 60 Alice Tiplady, P-H -..._. 15 
Rochester White ._._.______ -15 Angola, P-H ............ 10 
Diener’s SARE ._. . seen 10 
Bertrix (Austin) -._._._- 2D GRIFF . onccceccccce 0 
Purity (Pommert)-____.__ 35 y Wheeler, P-H.... .20 
Marie Kun fen@ 21.22.22. S50) Bly Bete oce-........-- 20 
Crystal White -....._..__ -10 Primunella, P-H -........ 60 
L’Immaculee --_-___._____ 10 — xe 6c 
White Giant _-.._..______ 15 Wamba (Austin) ......_. 10 


Small bulbs, average 3 in., at 4 price of above, in most varie- 
ties. We have some young bulbs j in. to 1} in. of the follow- 
ing rare kinds: Richard Diener, Wm. t, Fern Kyle, 
Indian Summer, Mr. H. A. Phipps, White Wonder, Albania, 
Early Snowflake, Pink Wonder, Etc. Ask for list. 


F. C. Hornberger, Hamburg, N. Y. 











SUCCESS 
STEEL PLANT BOX 


Self-Watering ~ Insures Success 





or 





For Windows, Porches, 
Ledges, Sun Parlors, etc. 


Why not have beautiful flowering plants all 
summer and indoors all winter by using Success 
Plant Box? It is a new and scientific principle. 
Keeps plants flourishing. Strong, durable, lasts for 
years. Rust-proof, water tight, does not leak or 
drip. Requires little attention; light, easily handled. 

Water reservoir keeps soil right and gives air 
circulation that makes plants thrive. 

Anybody can grow plants to perfection with the 
Success Plant Box. 

Made in various sizes, costs less than lumber for 
inferior boxes. 

Sold by florists, seed, department, hardware and 
furniture stores. Illustrated circular on request. 
Sold direct from factory where dealers cannot supply. 

Success Manufacturing Co., 22 Sargent St., Gloucester, Mass. 


Monufacturers of Success Ali Steel Refrigerators. 
































era 


| 


Dahlias 


Price List describing nearly 500 varie- 
ties now ready for distribution. Send 
for your copy. 








Our Dahlias are grown especially for 
the roots under field culture —without 
being forced or over-fertilized. 





Huntington Beach Nurseries 
Joseph Vavra, Prop. 
Seventh and Main 
Huntington Beach - - Calif. 
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. J 
Golden ——3 Norton, Smith, Wales 
Ww Carmen pve Le Marechal Foch 
W E GROW Mary Fennel ear Sganee. Saaben For Your Flower Garden 
Send us your list of wants for quotations. Pl th d 
MONTEREY BULB COMPANY ants that Grow and Bloom 
Monterey - . Calle. Special Trial Order Offers Delivered to You Postage Paid. 
6 ROSES $1.00 15 IRIS $1.00 
A very large Yellow Prim, will grow 2 to 3 spikes 
oe © a bulb. Per 12, $1.25. Per 100, $5.  Cormels, $1 per 1000. These Roses were dug Your choice of any ot the 
lerd) rom the fie ast Fa ollowing fine named va- 
25 Bulbs, $2 BS Varieties and potted toinsure them _rieties: 
For $2.00 | will select one bulb each, of 25 Varieties, one inch giving best possible re- 
and over, correctly labeled, including Violet, White and Rose Glory, Toile lee citedinnd. te Celeste 
pry me a yew ee ss Tiplady, Ev. Kirtland omega a Pp Darius 
other very choice varieties mostly S. Derriptive List co Remest . . 
R. F. BOELTER, 343 S. 13th Street, - Saginaw, Mich. — cua “mer Climber Fr W Teva 
en Ophelia 
2 in. and under PLANTING STOCK __per 100 Radience Pailida Debuatie : 
. allida Dalmatica “ 
Rak focus 7%  Wilbrink_._______- $1.50 Frau Karl Druschki ; 
America__________- 50 Pear’ $ ‘ Perfection 
Halley ----~--=--- 50 Watt eee Sete. 3% Mme. Butterfly : 
Hiswatha------~ 30 Mire Pendicton’-- 150 Mr. Mark--_--.--- 200 Francis Scott Key Purple ‘King 
ee 18 Bie rwacs ts MAE Roa —— bee 18 GLADIOLI $1.00 
Empress of India.- 75 Schwaben .... “<2 150 Nortom <M-°-----: 8.00 18 CANNAS $1.00 Gaia Ms ke 
CTR ; ERTS FS Fine Large Roots ity Flowering Bu 
These and others in large sizes. 
HENRY E. PATTERSON, 889 N. Union St., ROCKLAND, MASS. 6 King Humbert 6 Evelyn Kirtland 








6 Mrs. Alfred Conard 6 Peace 


pDOWS’ DELIGHTFUL DAHLIAS 6 Queen Helene = oe 
AND GLORIOUS GLADIOLI Cage fre on requ 
































TRADE NAMES ADOPTED 1921 
CHOICE VARIETIES AT VERY LOW PRICES American Rose & Plant Co. 
10% discount from list on orders received in March Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom, 
Get your orders in out endl Save separ. Box 6 Springfeld. Ohio 
Catalogue or ist sent on reques: a a ~ - " 
AZROM.DOWS - Fairburn Bidg., Lowell, Mass. he pringneld, t 
4 Prepare Now for the 
VIRGINIA, PURPLE VIRGINIA Green Velvety Lawn 
A Guaranteed Gladiolus. Satisfaction or Money Back. ' You'll t Next 
ey eee Tor aiaieonae [IP CERTIUIZER fertyor ow 
otal bulbs of Europa. Glory, Kirtland, Zang and Herada, cheap. No h Seturesfertliser and Innetticite tS the ftical 
* investigate and be convinced tha it there is something new in Gladio- -—4 Fae: ee eee 
1dom. 
NORMAN E. TULLY, Hubbard, O. nek ee Ln awh oR oie 
> paiee. 24 ney) valuable humus to the soil. e & 
ied exactly as you — use an animal 








INSECTICIDE, A Pa Fate insect pests or weed 
seeds and is free from objectionable odor. 


RALPH J. ROONEY cuisines Write today for literature and prices 





























“F. & L”’, Golf Green == The F, & I. Tobacco Products Co 
nd Uni Brand . . 
OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS end Uniform | vk Steen Fred 
1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Ore. and Powders Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. r 
1000 
Per 100—No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No. 6Cormels. 
Byron L. Smith_. $25.00 $20.00° $17.00 $14.50 $12.50 $10.00 $10.00 
Blue Jay_.-...-- 12.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3. 250 
Crimson Glow.--. 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Dorothy 10.00 850 7.50 6.50 5.00 
Europa --.-.-.-- 8.00 650 5.00 400 3.00 2.60 2.00 
Evelyn Kirtland. 7.00 5.00 3.50 250 1.50 1.00 1.50 
Gretehen Zang... 6.00 4.50 1.00 
Joe Coleman_.__- 8.00 6.50 5.00 400 3.00 2.00 2.0 
ife> oY 29 10.00 8.00 bo soo 5-00 t Euro and American 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 11.00 8.00 6.50 6.00 4.50 8.00 2.00 A the newes ra a ae 
ee . . . Highest awards by American Peony Socie 
acer 15.00 18.09 10:50 750 550 | (400 £00 Highest awards by American Iris Society. 
Rose Ash nv. 65:00 5280 4500 3280 2250” 18:00 Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
Per Doz.— freedom of bloom. 
Golden Measure__ 6.00 4.50 3.50 2.50 1.50 30.00 Descriptive catalog compiled by James oe 
poieansmeat aren a 2a and john C. Wister—30¢. Price list 
50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 times the 100 price. V E 
5,000 cormels 10% off. 600 cormels at the 1,000 rate. Complete list MO ILLA CARD NS 
on request. 
Ee ae em oy my eI e NS HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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GLADIOLI— Sci Prices 


Lily Lehman, white, early ‘50 
Primulinus Hybrids, 
pe ears aed = iw leat 25 


Pink’? Beauty, earliest._.. .35 


Prepaid to 4th zone inclusive. Beyond add 5c. dozen. 
Overpayment of postage will be made good with extra bulbs. 
These bulbs will be good blooming size, 1 inch and up. 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 








TWILIGHT (alia) 


Kunderds’ description—Beau ly blushed creamy buff with 
throat of Scie pubewent gad ane ” $5.00 doz 
Also—Marshal Foch (K K) 3.00 





~ oe ae 7 2.00 “ 

White G Glee C (K) . Leer a 

Le Marechal Foch - ds psy ty: a < 

Alice Fonade (K) °. (Sar ea 150 “ 

y Wheeler (K) “e << t¢ “ 1.50 se 

Primunella (K), eautfel rofed prim. BO 
Purple Glory (K) - - “ ““ “ 1.00 each 


4 doz. at doz. prices all 


HOMER F. CHASE, Grower 
Wilton New Hampshire 


These are the size bulbs which produce exhibition bloom. 
prepaid. 














Gladiolus--Imperator 


A Grand Novelty which every Grower and Amateur should 

Fl f Immense Size and most beautiful 
shape, of a rich creamy white on extraordinary strong and 
tall stems. Several of our patrons who ordered a few last 
season, write us that they consider it the best white in 


EXTRA MOTHERBULBS 
Per doz. $10; Per hundred $80 


Our price list contains amongst others 
the following valuable varieties : 














RED Mr. C. P. Alkemade YELLOW 
Brilliant Vesta Tilley Flora 
Red Canna White Perfection Golden Measure 
Rubia, very early VIOLET Obelisque - 
F PRIMULINU: 
. ae Jacoba Van Beieren Citronella 
ROSE BLUE Hermi 
S ermione 
La Beaute. La Nuit Orange Brillian 
. ur iant 
Odin Muriel Satyr 
WHITE Rev. Ewbank Scarletta 
Imperator Rembrandt (syn. Souvenir 
Lene Graetz l’Oiseau Bleu) Orange Queen 


Complete Descriptive Price List Free on Request 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. Van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 





should apply to the Federal Horticultural 
necessary import license. 


Purchasers 
Board, Washington, D. C., for 














ELF 


(DIENER) 


Illustration shows 
bloom from plant- 
ing stock. A new, 
early, healthy and 
vigorous white. 


Buds are light yel- 
low, flowers milk 
white with lemon 
throat markings. 
Will not tint pink 
in sunlight. Multi- 
plies. both by divi- 
sion and many * 
small bulblets .|) 
which germinate 
well. The larger 
bulblets and all 
sizes of bulbs 
bloom the first year. 
This variety is more 
prolific than Mrs. 
Dr. Norton. 











ELF (Diener) 


ORIGINATOR’S PRICE $1.00 


I offer one large bulb, one dozen planting stock (j to 3) and 50 
bulblets for $2.50 prepaid. 

Your money will be refunded if you return the stock, with its in- 
crease, within one year, and say you are not satisfied with the value- 
Not sold except in sets as above. 

One person may buy as many sets as desired, but only one set 
guaranteed and one lot of bulblets to one customer. 


PREPAID PRICES 1,000 
Per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bit’s 
Alice Tiplady..-.(K) $ = $6.25 $5.00 $3.75 $250 $ 
Avalon -.... ..--- (K) 15.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 3.00 
Dorothy Wheeler_(K) 10.00 8.89 7.78 5.00 
E. J. Shaylor....(K) 15.00 12.50 10.00 
Joe Coleman ....(K) 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Lillywhite ~..-.-- (K) 4.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.50 
Mona Lisa -..--.-- (K) 12.50 10.00 
Marshal Foch.....(K) 15.00 ~13.00 
Mra. Dr. Norton.(K) 11.211 = 10.00 7.00 4.14 2.67 2.00 
— (K) 5.00 3.75 2.50 250 
Glory-.---(K) 10.00 8.50 7.25 6.60 4.75 3.50 3.00 
Pride of Goshen_.(K) 1.50 1.00 1.50 
A ---(K) 2.00 2.00 
Red, White & Gold(K) 15.00 1250 10.00 7.50 5.00 
Glory .-...- (K) 8.89 7.78 6.67 5.56 4.45 5.00 
Scarlano ....---- (K) 15.00 12.50 10.00 7.50 5.00 3.00 4.00 
Scarlet Princeps.(K) 10.00 6.25 5.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 
Snow Flake ..... (K) 11.25 5.63 4.00 2.50 3.00 
Violet Glory ....(K) 8.89 7.78 6.67 5.56 445 4.50 
F. J. Symmes....(D) 8.00 6.00 
Mre. Wm. Kent_.(D) 10.00 6.25 5.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 
Rose Ash ......- (D) 45.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 
Golden Measure..(Kel) 30.00 22.00 18.00 14.00 10.00 20.00 
Cri Glow -...(B) 10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Le Marechal Foch 8.00 6.00 4.50 2.00 
Europa......-.-- 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
Anna Eberius....(D) 7.00 
Gretchen Zang... (A) 1.00 
PERE cvcwsncecce 2.00 1.50 1.00 


FOR PRICE OF 10 BULBS DIVIDE ABOVE ITEMS BY 9 
No item handled for less than 25 cents. - - + + No order less than $1.00 
BULBLETS BY QUART, 1/32 bushel—Jce $7.50; yor F 

H yet 


Foch 3 ; 
$20.00; Pride of Goshen $7.50; “Herada $4.00. For Pints 
add 10 7 per cent. 


50 bulbs at the 100 rate. 1,000 bulbs for 9 times the 100 price. 
5,000 bulblets for 4% times the 1,000 price. 250 bulbs or bulblets at the 
1,000 rate. No ordér less than $1.00. 


Complete Price List giving prices on other varieties, sizes and quantities 
w ready. If you have not sent for it, do so now. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th St., Portland, Oregon 
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Sale! 
Very Special! 


For Dozen Price, Multiply_by 10 
Kunderd’s Newest Prims 


Large Bulb Small Bulb Bulblets 
each each 100 








Golden Butterfly ._..-.---. $ .40. $ .35 $5.00 
OS ee -75 -50 6.00 | 
Salmon Beauty __-____---_- .20 -15 1.00 
MED co cacdas e+. .40 30 5.00 
NBG RRA 2 A aig oa ea 25 -20 1.00 
od edt SN ca Se ips nd a a 35 -25 3.00 
SRE A a a a 35 25 3.00 
TN Ri bh hails evn sneeninion di mie -25 2.00 
EE tie hood ene om .50 .40 5.00 
SE a SS eee -25 -20 2.00 
WE S44640 Coco .50 35 5.00 
RI ick tits scaeteAnacee std t-te 35 3.00 
eR Se Pe ee a 50 5.00 
Nightingale -.._.__.--~-- 25 .20 3.00 
SEE Sokna @ ore tesnoiclinte spin cs toerr 25 .20 2.50 
RR: dud itinnimes stows -25 .20 2.50 
asin ~ 62.252 sash -25 -20 2.00 
Select List of Rare and Fancy Sorts 
NE i siicinitinesine ORNS , 25 15 2.00 
A. B. Kunderd (Kunderd) _  .50 40 5.00 
Dee BOO icciwen ido ws -50 40 5.00 
Blue Orchid (Kunderd) _.. .30 -20 5.00 
Orange Glory (Kunderd) _ .20 -15 2.00 
Yellow Gem (Kunderd) -_-_ -15 -10 1.50 
Diener’s White (Diener) — -50 -45 5.00 
Elora (Burbank) ___-.-~-~- -50 30 1.50 
A. G. Nelson (Fischer) _.. .40 30 4.09 
Desdemone (Brunelet) _.. .25 -20 2.00 
Heliotrope (Brunelet) ---- -20 2.00 
Europa (Pfitzer) __._---- 20 1.00 


Choice seedlings from above varieties 
and others as good, per 100, $5.00. Bulb- 
lets, per 1,000, $2.00. Seed from above per 
pkt., 50c.; $2.00 per oz. 


Send for General Trade List 





You Know 
Le Marechal Foch 


That grand cross between America and 
Halley, combining all the good qualities ci 
both; larger, better 
pink color; owning no 
superior in vigor and 
prolificacy; and its ex- 
treme earliness and 
forcing quality making 
it the florist’s pink 
Gladiolus par excel- 
lence. 











Now! is the time to 
stock up: Just note 
these prices. We want 
to turn our surplus 
into money and will 
sacrifice to do so. 





: sm 4 
This is your chance. Clean, select and 
true to name. 


Size, Inches Per 1000 
Large Forcing Size_.-_--- 1% to2and larger $62.50 
Standard First Size____-- 1% to1% 55.00 
Standard Second Size_._-i% toi% 47.50 
Standard Third Size_.-_-- 1 to1l% 37.50 
Standard Fourth Size_._.. % tol 30.00 
Standard Fifth Size_.--- %to % 22.00 
Mixed Sizes_........--.- upto % 15.00 

Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets........------- per 1,000 2.00 

' Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets._.........-.--- per 10,000 17.50 

Nice, clean, hand sorted and hand 
counted bulblets__......----~--- per 50,000 75.00 


From originator’s stock and guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and true to name. 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 
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--—~PEONY and IRIS——; 


& ° 
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An Extraordinary Offer of 


SURPLUS IRIS 


Ata fraction of their real value-—Every one 
a beauty—no poor ones 
Juniata—Clear blue, very fragrant, large, handsome flowers 
on long stems. Prolific bloomer. ae my” Py oe 
bouguet Each, $50c.; dozen, $4.50; hundred, $20 ; tho’ 


hae Dinaee bit Ue tad illblaiak (0 We: ths neonest 
approach to a pink Iris. Very early. Prolific bloomer. 
Each, 50c.; dozen, $4.50; hundred, $20; thousand, $100. 

Oriental—Rich royal blue with bright orange beard. Tall 
and striking. Each 50c.; dozen, $4.50; hundred, $20. 

Dr. Bernice—No color description can do it justice. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. A combination of coppery 
bronze and rich velvety crimson. Each, 25c.; dozen, 
$2.25; hundred, $10. 

Florentina—Delightfully fragrant. White faintly flushed 
lavender. Each, 20c.; dozen, $1.75; hundred, $8; thou- 
sand, $40. 

Nibe —A bi-color of great beauty. Fawn yellow 

ards, with violet purple falls margined fawn. Each, 
25c.; dozen, $2.25; hundred, $10 ; $50. 








S$} BARGAINS 


“ BARGAIN—An advantageous transaction ; an 
article bought or offered at a low price.” 
—Standard Dictionary. 


To which definition we add that there must be no 
reduction in quality or quantity. 


Such is Our Pledge 


First quality, strong and true to name roots ; in all respects first 
class. 
These are special prices for orders prior to May Ist only. 
TERMS: One-third cash with order, balance Sept. 5th, on 
peonies, and July 15th on irises upon receipt of 
which shipment will be made. Prepaid. 


PEONIES--Strong “‘one eye”’ divisions 


a a a a a ee ee 
ill cll ll lt tt lll ttl lt ltl lt ll lt ll ll lt ll tl ll ll li th 








Tris oy A pean properly named. A combination of old $150 Mary W. Shaylor ..-.:. 11.00 
gold and maroon that makes it the king of Iris. Each, 9.00 M. Martin Cahuzac -... 1.50 
40c.; dozen, $3.50 ; hundred, $15. = al bss Harding -- ry 4 

Mrs. H. Darwin—Early white slightly reticulated violet. 6.50 Philippe Rivoire a 
Free flowering. Each, 20c.; dozen, $1.75; hundred, $8. 2.00 Pride of bank Se 5.00 

Red Cloud—Very beautiful. Rosy lavender-—bronze stand- 275 Richard ortense ee. ae 
ards, with rich velvety crimson maroon falls. Each, 2.06 Rosa Bonheur ---.-.---- 2.25 

. , $4.50; hundred, $20. ry Ruth Brand ------------ 1 

Gen eee es ee Cl ES I ee ee ee ee Y 

Three each for $7.50 parcel post prepaid. "hee Touranedlie------------ 3.00 

o orders accepted amounting to less than $2. 200 Viet de Harn === son 
Cash with ords | GEOR cocecccece . 

ROBERT WAYMAN, Jr. 4 ee eas 

- - «= Long Island, N. Y. 5) * RRR 1.00 

2.25 Kameno Kerogama -...... 1.00 

PSCC C CCC CCC CC CC CO CCC COCO CTO COO OTTO TOOT. 340--- TD eanastetsnscnsee 1.00 

R08 | RGN Rh debian wwtnne a 1.00 
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% 
5 at 100 rates—250 at 1000 ra 
TERMS CASH OR BEFORE SHIPMENT 





THE FARMER NURSERY Clarence W. HubbarD 


a 

! G | E 

‘ 8.50 

> 200 

‘Gladiolus Bulbs : 

> 200 

P P 4.00 

: Bulbs quoted by the 100 and Bulblets prepaid. 3.75 

( Thousand rates not prepaid. 6 00 

: Bulblets Neptune i 78 

, No.1 No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5 No.6 1000 nee ee eae 

‘ es io = wt — — $.50 EE ree ee Perry's Favorite __------- 2 50 
- ‘ . 4 : Pros 5.00 

. 24.00 4.00 

‘ 2.80 2.00 375 

‘ 12.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 .50 + 

‘ 2.00 150 1.25 L608 

‘ 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 4.00 .75 Ls 

‘ 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 re 

; 18.00 13.00 8.00 3.00 .60 200 

‘ 225 1.95 125 .%5 700 

‘ 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 1.00 100 

4 3.50 3.00 2.25 2.00 1.75 275 

§ Qt. 3.75 

‘ 11.00 8.00 4.00 2.00 1.25 ao8 

‘ 100 1.50 1.00 .75 .50 156 

, Mrs. Francis King 1000 14.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 1.50 50 100 

§ 00 4150 125 100 75 8 50 2.50 

> (Slightly mixed) 1.50 

> Autumn Queen... 100 4.00 3.00 1.75 

} Pink Perfection-. 100 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 

‘ mo J a 100 8.00 6.00 

. . . ‘ 

P Bertrez ----.----- 6.00 5.00 Immediate orders are insurance 

+ Prim. Hybrids... 100 2.50 1.00 .75 2 5 x 

} Schwaben —-.---- 350 3.00 250 2.00 against disappointment. 

, Te it. Pek = ie a ee ioe 8.00 2.00 2.00 Finest Varieties Ont 

} Mra, F. Pendiaion 100 350 300 359 200 Lea 75 Lap cians 4 

mamner : : ES ew-Rare-Commercia 

. Gretchen Zang —-- 100 450 3.50 42-00 2.50 2.00 | 1.60 2.00 N Rare-Co I 

: enters 000 tot -nannaanunsaa BOD Wholesale -. - Retail 

> 

7 

a 

> 

- 

> 

b 

E. A. FARMER, Prop. de PEONIES & IRISES oi 

‘ Linden Hills Sta. Brooksville, Florida 

‘ Minneapolis, Minn. Nov. 15th to March 20th 6144 LAKEWOOD AVE - CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Gladiolus ~ Bulbs Special Offer 
Doz. 109 on 
ALice TiPLADY ei 00 . 500 m4 
00 ; 
im tee Gladiolus Bulbs 
CRIMSON GLOW 2.00 aes Sd 
1.00 : 4 Z “ 
EARLY PENDLETON 2.25 In order to realize some ar =! boom we will offer our stoc 
EMPRESS OF INDIA “s ite eee 
45 : 
EVELYN KIRTLAND 3 6.00 “VOS” ORIGINATIONS 
50 ’ ‘ 
GRETCHEN ZANG .60 4.00 at the following greatly reduced prices. 
oe - 8.00 VARIETY PER NO.1 NO.2 
ae MAR OLE * eH er 6.00 CHATEAU-THIERRY—Bright cerise. Gorgeous. 1000 $80.00 $60.00 
LILYWH 85 6.00 EROS—An elegant pink. Very early._.......--- 100 «=—15.00 =10.00 
LOUISE 3.00 = FAIR KING—Best scarlet in existence------...--- 1000 75.00 60.00 
MRS.’ DR. NORTON “29 2.00 JOHANNES? EUR —Brownish-red SAT Soe 190 15.00 12.00 
MASTER WIETSE _____________ a ale “40 2.50 JOHN M. GOOD—Very pale yellow----.------.-- 12.00 10.00 
MARY FENNELL “08 "85 6.00 MAINE—Considered best white Glad on the market 300 45.00 35.00 
MARSHAL FOCH _______-__---- —_ (20 2.00 14.00 MISS CHRISTINA TREUR—Pale pink----------- 80.00 65.00 
MISS HELEN FRANKLIN.______- ; MORNING GLORY—The improved “Schwaben”’ _- M00 18.00 15.00 
F IS KING. y~ . by NEBRASKA—New violet-blue .........---.------ 100 10.00 8.00 
os & = OHIO—Magnificent pure white---...--..-.-.---- 100 620.00 16.00 
05 “45 3.00 RADIUM—Delicate pink. Exquisitely tinted. A Fg 
.05 45 3.00 real beauty-----------.---.------------------- . . 
05 45 3.00 WOLVERINE—Fiesh color. Fine grower--.-.-.--- 1000 §=6©50.00 40.00 
20 2.00 ‘ WRITE FOR PRICES ON OTHER SIZES 
= = pe 5% Discount for Cash with Order. 
4 PH Pe} At the very low prices quoted above, these choice varieties won’t 
“08 "15 ie last long. Therefore— 
By sks ad ORDER EARLY AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
10 1.00 7.00 We also grow all the best trade varieties. 
: 225 16.00 ASK FOR OUR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
06 ‘60 re All our bulbs are healthy, vigorous and 
100 «10.00 = GUARANTEED TRUE TO NAME. 
BRINK 05 45 8.00 
M 35 2.50 
Three at the Dozen Rate, and 25 at the 100 Ree. 
Bulbe Will be Delivered Free in the Fiset, Second, Third end e 
GEORGE HALL GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
Adelphia New Jersey P. O. Box 555, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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THREE NEW AUSTIN ORIGINATIONS 


One Already Sold; the Other Two Going Fast. 
We firmly believe that these “Twia Prims” are destined to become as great commercial leaders i in their class (Primulinus) 














as our Kirtland, Herada, Zang, Bertrex and other Austin Originations have been, and still are, in the large flowering class. 
SCARLET TREASURE—A beautiful clear, sparkling, scarlet-red with every grace of form and spike. Makes a 
most brilliant effect when massed. 


YELLOW TREASURE— Heavily ruffled yellow, with coppery old-rose flushing deep in throat, forming a grand 
combination of color. Not a tall spike, but a very pliable one. 


Price of Both Varieties, Strong Blooming Bulbs: 50@c. Each, $5.60 per Dozen. Bulblets.50c. per Dozen. 


Our Trial Ground List describes these varieties, and offers additional choice ones, Carmen Sylva, Jenny Lind, Pink 
Wonder, Albania, Byron L. Smith, Jewell and others, equally desirable, in various sizes and bulblets. 


Address: Austin Trial Grounds, 356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 





Revised Prices - Rare Opportunity for Buyers 


We still have large quantities of Gladiolus Stocks, and to move them quickly are making a 
REVISION OF WHOLESALE PRICES that will interest every prospective buyer. 


Priced per 1900 = - 250 at 1000 rate, also 
Priced per 100 with 25 at 100 rate. 


Varieties are the finest and most desirable, and bulbs of best quality. 
We are also making 2 special offer on a 
Splendid Stock of Bulblets (washed) Priced per Quart---per Bushel. 
Write for Wholesale List with REVISION SLIP, Cash Discounts, Etc. 


A. H. Austin Co., - - - Wayland, Ohio 
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Attention ! 


Read in our catalog what Professor A. C. Beal 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., writes about 
cour Gladiolus Primulinus. They are indeed the 
most elegant and refined strain known, and in order 
that everyone can get acquainted with them we 
offer a few bulblets of the most exquisite varieties. 
With every 100 bulblets we give a flowering size 
bulb gratis. The demand for Primulinus is grow- 
ing every year, the cheaper varieties all sold cn ac- 
count of their forcing qualities. 


Aphrodite per 100 
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Catalog for color description free on request at the 


Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 


TWO UNUSUAL OFFERS OF TWO UNUSUAL FLOWERS 
In all istory nothing equals the spectacular 
: of both Dahlias and And Childs crope of millions of these 


Siz BetterGLADIOLI | Six Better DAHLIAS 


i ag — rose with white ——s UEEN -— a Rie. 
throat. shaded ap 35c 


comment — a at , 
white center. 25c each. 











ACHIEVEMENT—Col. A Rich vel- 


OPALINE — Rosy crimson flowers vi collar saxy snow- 

flaked silvery violet-pink; throat white." daiati daintily overlaid pinkish- 
; and mottled crimson and crimson. 40c each. 

gold. 40c each. 


ANNA REHORST—Show. Bayne 9 
RARERAY — Bright lilac-pink, with of deepest shade of purple. 60c each. 
. mpAvTy OF ROSEMONT—Dec. 
TWOTINT — Flesh - pink shaded ‘osy pink, buff base. $1.00 each. 


= saeedaianiio P. F. Color similar te 
large salmon-tinted scarlet blotches. cade * 


30c each. = —_ ‘Chatenay Rose.” 
CHLI I eac! 
ToS aa flowers. Bat DIANA — ny. —" Crimson, Violet 
and spotted — 30c each. reflected. 
ol Special | he 





mail one each 

great “Glads” fi of above beautiful representati f 

$2.00 postpaid. bs six distinct types for $400. 
Special Combination Offer 

Awhole full of color and beauty, consisting of the 6 Dahlias 


and the 6 Better Gladioli, may be yours for $4.50. This is an 
extra —— offer to Flower Grower readers, so please mention 


Br Childs’ Catalogue for 1923 


An ever ready source of greater garden surprises 


Whether you are interest- 
ed in from seeds, 
bulbs or plente, § in gardens 
for profit or for pleasure, we 
feel sure that our ——s 

















































































‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs 





of Oriental Splendor 


HERE a large tree is not desirable, or an ever- 

W green may be too formal, flowering shrubs will 

be ideal. So, too, groups and combinations 

will be found preferable wherever such an arrange- 
ment is possible. 

The species and varieties grown by Outpost Nur- 
series and here offered, are extremely rare and difh- 
cult to obtain. They are choice and beautiful speci- 
mens, and must not be confused with ordinary stock. 


Eira fine specimens’ teres in al tor PO 


Japanese Weeping Cherry--(Cerasus avium roseo 
pendula). Produces a strong Japanese effect with crooked 
drooping branches. Beautiful pink or rose flowers. Excel- 
lent for backgrounds. Six-foot specimens, $5 each. 
Japanese Flowering Crab Applie--(Pyrus fiori- 
bunda). Literally covered in spring with fragrant pink 
flowers of rare charm. Extremely ornamental, very hardy 
and desirable as specimens or in the border. Strong speci- 
mens, 4 to 5 feet, $1.50 each. 
Japanese Dogwood--(Cornus Kousa). A Japanese 
counterpart of our Cornus Florida. I the Japanese species 
the berries are united in a flushed strawberry-shaped mass. 
The flower heads are borne on a slender pedicle, about the 
end of May when the tree is in full foliage. Strong speci- 
mens, 4 to 5 feet, $2.50 each. 
Red-Flowering Dogwood--(Cornus florida rubra). 
Similar to the White flowering variety, but with red blooms. 
A rare species and difficult to obtain. Strong specimens, at 
to 6 feet, $6 each. 
White-Flowering Dogwood--(Cornus florida alba). 
Myriads of white blossoms followed by scarlet fruits in the 
fall. Upright growth, branching closely to the greund. 
May be trimmed to formal shapes. Strong specimens, 5 to6 
feet, $5 each. 
Double-white Flowering Peach--(Prunus persica 
alba). Tree rather irregular in form, useful as a specimen 
or in the border. Flowers pure white, double and about an 
inch and a half in diameter. Strong specimens, 5 to 6 feet, 
$2 each. 
Double Red-Flowering Peach--(Prunus persica 
rubra). Similar to the preceding but with unusually hand- 
some red flowers. Strong specimens, 5 to 6 feet, $2 each. 
HESE flowering shrubs it only a small part of the remark- 
"T atie collection at Outpost urseries. We shall shall be glad to have you 
and get ee oan with our resources, 
quality of the yyy A > ot you cannot 
visit us, write us about your home or estate oni we will gladly give =e 


gestions and advice for Phatesee planning. our new illus- 
trated catalogue will be sent on request. 


OUTPOST NURSERIES 


Laurel Hill Road RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 
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GOLDEN MEASURE REDUCED 
Priced per 100 25 at the 100 rate 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Selected Bulblets Bulbleis 
$40, $35, $30 $S per 100 $40 per M 
. SCHWABEN REDUCED 
Priced per 1000 20 per cent discount on 5000 lots 
3-4 to 1-$12 1-2 to > > 41 $1.00 under 1-2-8385 
Bulblets 


Shipments Prepaidin U.S. Cash with Order. 
ARTHUR B. MAIN, SEABRIGHAT, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 
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MINNESOTA Grown Gladiolus 


—s Large White with oh Ee 
Per 1000—1 be ged up irons ltol af #4 tod ae he sw Bubbits 


$24.00 wab'e 
Prim. Sunbeam, ‘peautiful, 4 yellow with mea edge 
Pink Beauty $45.00 $5.00 0 ee Oe 50c 
Princepine = a0 | $3.0 ait 50c 


Catalog on request of 8 named variet 
White 


4. V. EDLUND Dear Lake, Minn. 
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GEO. & ANNA HUNSBERGER, Saginaw, R. 1, Mich. 
Growers of the World’s Finest Gladioli 
* Pér 100 No.1 2 3 4 #§ 6 Cormlets 1000 100 


Byron L. Smith.._.... $ 6§$ $16 $14 $12 $9 $12 $1.50 
Alice Tiplady--.....- ur: & Fs "s 4.50 .75 
Evelyn Kirtland_____- ee 4.50 3.50 2.50 2 4 50 


Byron L. Smith, Louise, E. J. Shaylor, Rose Glory. 1% to 2 in., ea. $.30; doz. 3.00; 
Mona Lisa, Crimson Glow, ea., $.25; doz. $2.50; Myra, Dorothy Wheeler, ea., $.20; 
doz. $2.00; cormlets, $6.00 per 1000; $.70 per 100; Maiden Blush, Altair, ea. $.15; doz. 
$1.50. Stock 100% pure. Price List Free. 


IRISES 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 





“‘He who serves best profits most’’ 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills - Mass. 























Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 





A Special 20-day Offer is in effect for retail 

buyers. Revised prices on planting stock and 

bulblets of the finest Commercial Varieties. 

All special offers in Jan. and Feb. FLOWER 
GROWER still hold good. 


Catalogue--Lists--or Quotations 





MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Bennington, Vt. 











FIRST COME FIRST SERVED 


I will sell my collection of high class Gladioli for $1500.00. 
Worth very much more. A wonderful collection of some 175 
of the very best varieties, and compares favorably with any 
in existence, and when in bloom one of the beauty spots of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. They are a rare bargain. 

I am a busy Saw-mill Superintendent and have a hard 
season ahead of me and no time to care for them. 

Nothing reserved. You get them all—bulbs, oe stock, 
and bulblets, including many choice seedlin, 

A splendid chance to get a start right at = top and at the 
right time. Get on the train and come and see them. 


JOHN I. COLEGROVE 
SHEFFIELD, PA. 
UPPER MILL GARDENS 
























GLADIOLI 


Famous Petoskey Grown 
FULL OF “PEP” 


Le MARECHAL FOCH—The best selling Glad on 
the market, extra early, very large flower, strong 
grower, and blooms fine from small bulbs. 
Per 100—No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $8; No. 3, $6; 

No. 4, $4.50; No. 5, $3.50; No. 6, $2.50. 

Bulblets, $3 per 1000; $25 per 10,000. 


MAIDEN BLUSH, 1910 ROSE, ALICE TIPLADY and EVELYN 
ee mighty fine ones, per 100, No. 1, $8.00; 
No. 2, $6.50—for any of them. 











Per 100—No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Re $25.00 $20.00 $16.00 $12.00 
Autumn Queen... 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.20 


Pendleton ______--_ 3.50 2.80 2.20 
Golden Measure doz. 10.00 8.00 6.50 


Also have a fine crop of the following: Anna 
Eberius, Arizona, America, Bertrex, Baron Hulot, 
Prince of Wales, ’Princeps, Panama, Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer, Wilbrink, Yellow Hammer, Schwaben, Ni- 
agara, Jean Dieulafoy,-and many other fine ones. 


s@-Planting stock and bulblets of many of the 
leading varieties quoted in my price jist ; 
better write for a copy. 


C. M. GROSSMAN 


; (Evergreen Farm) - Petoskey, Mich, 











IRISES 


NOTICE :—Owing to a dissolution of partner- 
ship The Orpington Irises will in 
future be controlled by 
THE ORPINGTON NURSERIES CO. 

The Nurseries 
Orpington, Kent, England 

The Nurseries at Orpington will 
continue under the same manage- 
ment as formerly, as Mr. Percy 
B. J. Murrell, the well known Iris 
Expert, will be Managing Partner 
of the New Firm. 

Our Iris Catalogue with full de- 
scriptions of the latest Novelties 
raised by Bliss, Dykes, Yeld, Vil- 
morin and other European Raisers 
will be sent free on request to any 
address. 


The Orpington Nurseries Co. 
Iris Specialists, 
Orpington, Kent, England 
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Only a few hundred 
copies of this catalogue 
are obtainable and no 
more will be printed. 
We are anxious that 
these copies reach those 
actually interested in the 
finer varieties of dahlias 
and gladioli and wish 
that subscribers to THE 








ROSE ASH—In the XXXX quality group 


Salbach’s Selected 
Gladioli and Dahlias 


Our 1923'catalogue contains: One hun- 
dred and fifty different Dahlias selected 
from the best standard varieties and the latest 
California preductions. 

Ninety varieties of Gladioli, including the 
latest and best introductions and many new 
creations developed in our own gardens. 

This combined catalogue of Dahlias and 
Gladioli offers a select list from which to 
choose for your own garden. 


Mailed on Request 


FLOWER GROWER, who 
are not on our regular 
mailing list, send us their 
names and addresses at 
once. 


CARL SALBACH 


Grower 


6048 Hillegass Avenue 
OAKLAND - CALIFORNIA 


























WORDS OF APPRECIA- 
== TION THAT RING TRUE 
CLEVELANO 8040 = : WITH ENTHUSIASM. 


RAVENNA OHIO 


EXTRACTS OF UNSOLICITED LETTERS 


“*Giant Nymph’ is wonderful—6 inches, 19 flowers, a 
glorious spike, and most pleasing {color.”—London, Ont., 
Canada, Aug. 14, ’22. 

“In my ‘Joe Coleman bed’ Sweet Lavender has bloomed ; 
Superba took our breath away; and lovely Sheila; and 
Leota, of perfect pink, and Giant Nymph, almost as tall as I 
—ow are Paradise Flowers.”—Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 

“Last Sunday I had the pleasure of seeing Sheila in all its 
glory.”—Rochester, N. Y., August 16, 1922. 

“Your ‘Sweet Lavender’ has delighted me with blooms, 
so rare, so altogether different to anything else I've met in 
Glads. A Masterpiece and one of the real honest-to-good- 
ness Glads.”—So. Portland, Maine, July 30, 1922. 


Do I Need to Say More? 





TUR 





Planting Stock, 1-2—1 inch diam. : Sweet Laven- 

der, $3.50 per doz.; $25 per 100. Sheila, $3 per 

doz.; $20 per 100. Giant Nymph, $5 per 12; $35 

« ~ per 100. Leota, $4 per 12; $30 per 100. 

Catalog of COLEMAN ORIGINATIONS and the best 
Standards Now Ready. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road - Ravenna, Ohio 
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“THE BIG THREE” 


A Trio of Good Glads. All are XXXX Varieties. 


A. W. HUNT—(Christy) “Originator’s Description.” One of the 
very finest Gladioli grown. Conspicuous in the field among hundreds 
of other sorts, and attracting more attention than almost any other. 
A very strong grower, with great broad foliage, tall, upright, sturdy, 
early and prolific, yielding large bulbs and numerous large bulbiets. 
The spike is long and straight, well set with very large flowers of 
great substance, three to five open at once. Color a very pleasing 
shade of Carmine or Vermilion without markings except a gold line 
in the center of flower petals. You will make no mistake to give this 
one a trial. 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No. 6 Bulblets 
Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-l in. 4-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 
A.W.Hunt $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $25.00 $3.00 $25 

ELSIE—Formerly “Christy's Pink Wonder.” This is a grand va- 
riety, strong in form and growth, with a spike that is a bouquet in 
itself. Large, wide open flowers of a beautiful, soft, rose-pink color, 
most of the petals frilled. A broad, dense spike with from eight to 
twelve flowers open at one time. 





No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.6 No. 6 Bulblets 
| Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %-% in. Under % in. 100 1000 
| Elsie $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 ~ $25.00 $3.00 $25 


PRIM BEAUTY—(Christy) (Originator’s description). Dissem- 
| inated to some extent the last two years, this variety has received the 
highest praise. It is a true Hybrid, one of the “hand-made” sort, 
grown from hand-pollinated seed, Primulinus X Gandavensis, and 
shows very plainly characteristics of both parents. Remarkably vigor- 
ous, and extraordinarily prolific, four to five feet, very broad, dense, 
dark green foliage; a row of it is really a “Floral hedge.” A two foot 
spike, often twenty or more flowers, well placed but not crowded, of 


rich golden yellow ground, finely overlaid with a delicate network of 
brightest crimson covering alike both front and reverse of petals, 
which are otherwise entirely free from any blotch or marking. Its 
increase is wonderful, often three or four giant bulbs from one planted, 
besides a host of bulblets. Introduced at $1.50. 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No. 6 Bulblets 
Per 100 1% in. up 1%-1%% in. 1-1% in. %-1 in. %-% in. Under %in. 100 1000 
Prim Beauty $35.00 $18.00 $15.00 $2.00 $16 


Order them liberally, as you will want more of them next season. Whole 
sale list mailed free upon application. No retail catalogue this year 


ALFRED OESTERLING 
Gladioius Specialist, Star Route, Butler, Pa. 


MRS. H. E. BOTHIN, (Diener). A Wonderful Glad 
Per 100, ist size, 1% in. up, $30. Bulblets $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000 
































Gladiolus Gold 


Considered by many experts and leading growers the best 
yellow Gladiolus*in the world today. Unsurpassed for 
clearness and purity of color. One of the earliest yellows. 


ny — Saye iden yellow, pure color. Excellent spike, many 
open, la se, 900 8 ~~ vigorous. Better than Golden Meas- 
ure. _De IRVING M 





*Golden Measure is a better variet than Flora, but GOLD out- 
HE GLADIOLUS, Feb. 1922 


—- x both—it’s a wonter. — 
LD. Say! Looks right at you. Bright 
ee: Eo wy yellow and bound oi me all other yellows aside.’’"—BeEN). R. - 


$2.00 e each; $20.00 per doz.; 3 for $5.00 


Stock ba limited, but can spare some planting size yet. 
Send for illustrated catalog and trade list. 


Decorah Gladiolus Gardens 
Box 257 Decorah, Iowa 














Until March 15, We Will Send, Prepaid, 


A COLLECTION OF 12 PERENNIALS, FOR $2.50 


to meet your garden requirements. Send remittance and purpose 
plants are to fulfill,—border, foundation, edaing. | etc. Orders 
given the best of care. 


Orchadotte Nurseries 


BOX M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





Awarded Special Prize For La Couronne 


At New York Bot. Gardens, Bronx Park. Color, Ivory-white, lower 
petals shading to deep yellow bases, blotched and stippled brilliant scar- 
et, early, increases rapidly. 


No. 1, $4.50 doz. $30 per 100. Bulblets, $4 per 100. Postpaid. 


GEORGE * JOERG 


New Hyde Park - - L. L., N. ¥. 











KEMP’S_ -:- 


WONDER -- 


GLADS 


Pink Wonder—-White Wonder-~Albania~-Early Snowflake, Etc. 


For months . | have been talking to you about my Wonder GLADS in 
the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER; this month I will let a few of my cus- 
tomers do the talking. 
READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT, THEM 
Dr. R. S. Ric ichardson, Ontario, Canada: 1 want to congratulate you on your 
wonderful creation, “Pink Wonder.” I have bought the best of those 
from the ie bending American Originators, and from Holland. But your 
“ Pink out oe them all for beauty and size of flower, and 
from a half- oan bulb at thai 
~ N. W. Talbott, Cohenle: “Pink Wonder,” “White Wonder,” 
Arai,” Ee Etc., are with us to stay for a while. So far as I have seen Gla- 
dian Wonder,” in my opinion, is the finest pink. I prefer it to 


“Giant Myrtle” and “Marshal Foch.”” Just as good as “‘Giant Myrtle” in 
color, and a much larger, and wide open flower, and more vigorous. “ Al- 

nia” is a very fine pure White. 

Mr. H. H. Baer, Long Island: | believe Early Snowflake is the greatest 
money maker, for the man who forces Gladioli under glass, ever originated ; 
and wished he had a hundred thousand of them. Mr. Baer is one of the oldest 
a growers in America, having been engaged in the business for over 

‘orty years. 

You fellows who persistently refuse to give these great varieties a place 
in your collection, are missing one of the best paying propositions open 
to you at the present time. 

These great varieties are aveletie! in o.in proctically all sizes, and bulblets. 
CATAL EE. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS OF DISTINCTION 


The famous Judge Marezn, Waite, a1d Califcinia verieties. 


All tke best from the East and West; Descriptive list on request. 


J. A. KEMP, (Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower), LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 











GLADIOLI! 


Our crop of Gladiolus bulbs is excep- 
tionally fine this year and have a nice stock 
of choice varieties that are most suitable 
for cut flowers, such as 

ALICE TIPLADY 
ANNA EBERIUS 
AUTUMN QUEEN 
CHICAGO WHITE 
D. McKIBBIN 
GOV. HANLY 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH 
and other standard and favorite sorts. 


Send for retail catalogue. 





HALLEY 
HERADA 
LOUISE 
MYRTLE 

1910 ROSE 
LENE GRAETZ 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 


Gladiolus Specialists, 
WICHERT : - ILLINOIS 








Good J udgment 


Is indispensable in any business investment. Hundreds 
of good varieties find their way into mixtures or are thrown 
away for just three reasons: Price too low to justify raising, 
poor propagators, or not well enough known to be in demand. 

Why not invest in varieties that are popular, well adver- 














tised, and will be in demand for years to come? We are 
offering : 

“‘ LGUISE ’’—This beautiful orchid flowered lavender, 
one of the most talked of “glads,” is a rapid propagator 
and healthy grower. A stock of this will pay dividends. 


Per 100 Bulbleis 
1 2 3 4 5 6 000 
$25 $20 $18 $15 $12.50 $10 


Nos. 
$8.00 
Write for prices on quantity lots. 
“GOLDEN MEASURE ’’—This giant solid yellow 
is a good buy at: 
Per doz. 
Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Bulblets 
$10 $9 $8 $7 $6 $5 $5 per 100 
** ALICE TIPLADY ’’—This popular prim is always 
oversold before planting time. A limited amount left at: 
Per 100 
Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Bulblets 
$8 .$7 $6 $5 $4 $3 $5 per 1000 
“ MISS HELEN FRANKIN ’’—A large ruffled 
white, a rapid propagator and one that is fast becoming a 
— with florists : 
er 1 
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Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
$6 $5 $4 $3 $2.50 $2 


We have also a few hundred 1% in. up—per 100, Mrs. W. E. Fryer at 
$4.00; Butterfly, $5.00; Gold Drop, $10.00; and No. 16, an extra good 
saffron prim at $3.00 

Write for special prices on Le Marechal Foch, all sizes. Our whole- 
sale list contains many other varieties of merit. A card will bring it. 


M. F. & C. C. Wright, Sturgis, Mich. 
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